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FOREWORD 


BY 

H.R.n. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

Nobusincss man — especially should he contemplate an extension of activities 
— can afford to dispense with periodical stocktaking. The necessity for this 
applies equally to a country or empire, particularly when recovering from a 
devastating war that has resulted in heavy liabilities and dislocated the 
accustomed routine of trade and commerce. We arc all proud of the British 
Empire, embracing more than a quarter of the world’s land area and a similar 
proportion of its inhabitants, but very many of us fail to realize the infinite 
variety and vast extent of the Empire’s natural products, which are capable of 
being made self-sufficing. 

The volumes of this Scries pass in review the material resources of the 
Empire, and constitute — ^as it were — an imperial stocktaking. They deal with 
food and raw materials of every kind, summ^ze the present condition oPiiitcr- 
imperial trade, and indicate where further developments are possible. ‘ • 

At the present moment, when ^ur great British Empire Exhibition is 
imminent, they should be of special interest both at home and overseas. It 
^gives me ’great pleasure to recommend them to, all those who have at heart the 
proper organization of the Empire’s natural wealth. 







GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

BY 

THET right HON. SIR ERIC GEDDES, G.C.B. 


In undertaking the preparation of this Series the Federation of British 
Industries has, I am convinced, rendered a really practical service to 
business men throughout the Empire. ^ 

riitherto there has been no standard work of reference giving the 
information which ought to be in the possession of business men all over the 
world regarding the resources of Great Britain and the other countries of the 
Empire in the materials of industry. 

It is true that there are some excellent monographs describing in general 
terms the resources of isolated parts of the Empire, and a very few dealing 
comprehensively with iridividual products, but, apart altogether from the fact 
that the sum total of the information contained in existing publications falls 
hopelessly far short of what is requisite, such information as exists is hardly 
prepared in a form adapted to the requirements of the practical man who wants 
neither a bare table of statistics about the products essential to him in his business 
nor a mere general description of the extent of the resources of a given country 
,in those prodhets. On the contrary, the business man wants information, not 
only as to the available supplies of his ra'C? materials, but as to the quality of the 
supplies produced in diflferent parts of the world, as to the amount of the un- 
developed resources, as to the transport facilities, as to .the local conditions of 
labour, etc,, and as to the chances of presenj^upplies available for import .in 
this country being absorbed in the near future by local demands. In' other 
words, he wants particulars of all those factors which have to be taken into 
account in the ordinary course of bifeiness, and he wants those particulars 
arranged in an accessible form. 

The aim of this Series has been to give this information in this form, an^ 
t^us to provide not only for our own use, but for the use of traders all over the 
world a compendious Buyers’ Guide to our Imperial resources. I venture to 
,think that the present is a very appropriate time for this undertaking. It is not 
only that all our thoughts are being turned towards the idea of Empire Trade 
andJEmpire Development by the great Exhibition \thich is shortly to be opened 
and which will be the most impressive demonstration of our Imperial 
productiveness that the world has yet seen. The whole trend of economic 
circumstances is forcing us in the same direction. 

The world war has disastrous^ affected the Continent of Europe as a market 
for the manufactured goods of Greaif’Britain ai^l tlie products of the British 
Dominions. Even foreign countries which were neutral in the great struggle 
have suffered in the same way, though in a less degree. Our trade with the 
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Far East and ^j^th America has suffered serious diminution, and though more 
than five yearsmave now elapsed since the cessation of hostilities, the resumption 
of normal conditions seems but little nearer. Moreover foreim tariffs are 
rising higher and higher against us all over the world. Meanvmile our^own 
productive capacity has been substantially increased and oui* population has 
grown to such an extent that we have now two million more mouths to feed 
and a million more men to employ than we had in 1914. It seems clear, therefore, 
that we need some reorientation of our commercial policy, and the obvious 
direction for this seems to be the cultivation of our own inheritance. A study 
of the facts shows that there is good hope in such a policy. Britons in all parts 
of the world arc bound together by ties of sentiment and custom which neither 
distance nor difference of conditions can seriously weaken. Not only has the 
tremendous investment of British money in our Overseas Dominions bounH us 
with a golden chain, there are a thousand invisible impulses always strengthening 
the bond. Even in 1913 our trade with the Empire was about 25 per cent 
(Imports) and 36 per cent (Exports) of our total world trade. The following tables 
show this in more detail with a comparison with the figures for the latest twelve 
months available. From these it will be seen that our Imports from Imperial 
sources show a substantial advance over pre-War, the Export figures remaining 
about the same. 

Percentages of Imports from Various Sources 


Consi^neil from 

Oct. 1922 to 
Sei)t. 192 V 

Veur 

British “India 

6*0 

' 6-3 

Self-governing Dominions . . • . 

16-3 

13*3 

Other British Countries (except llong-Kong) . 

5*3 

5*3 

Kuropc ........ 

33*2 

40*4 

United States • * • ^ ♦ 

19*6 

18 *4 

South and Central America^ . . . . ! 

10*8 

10 0 

Other Countries. 

8*8 

6*3 


Percentages of Exports (U.K. Goods) to Various Destinations 


Consigned to 

Oct. 1922 to 
Sept. 1923. 

\>ar 

1913* 

British-India . . . ’. ... 

Self-governing Dominiefns .... ' ^ v 

12*2 


18 -o 

17*5 

Other British Countric9*(except Hong-Kong) . 

5*7 

5*4 

liurope . . , . , . 

34*2 

34*4 

United Slates ....... 

80 

• 5*6 

South and Central America ..... 

8*8 

10*6 

Other Countries. . . . . . 

— 

i3‘i 

, 


The following table shows tlie areas and populations of the British Territories 
on the various Continents : 
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Summary of Area and Population (1921-22) 


Area sq. miles. 


Great Britain and Ireland 

121,633 

Europe . 


120 

Asia 


2,123,418 

Africa . 

, 

3,822,667 

America 

. 

. ' , 4,009,996 

Australasia 


3,278,917 



« 3 . 35 (>, 7 Si 449.370.000 

The following table shows the approximate purchases of British goods per 
head of population for the first three quarters of 1923 ; 

per head, 

• India, British 0*2 

Federated Malay States o-t; 

Australia 7*8 

New Zealand 12*3 

Canada 2*3 

Hong-Kong 7*7 

Union of South Africa 2*1 


The most striking features here are the huge acreage, small population, and large 
volume of purchase per head of Australasia and the relatively huge populations 
and small volume of purchases in the Eastern territories, with Canada and South 
Africa occupying an intermediate position. I will recur to this contrast later. 

Finally a few figures may be given indicative of the percentage of various 
important world supplies either produced or available within the Empire : 

1915. 1921. 

Copper (long tons) . . . . • . . 100,000 46,000 

Percentage of world production . . . 10-2 8-5 

Lead (long tons) — 199,400 

Percentage of world production ... • — 22-9 

Tin Ore (long tons) . . . . /* • f'8,300 46,800 

Percentage of world production . . . 53-9 42-2 

1913. 1923. 

Wool, including alpaca, etc. (lbs.) ; . . 5,414,067 14,077,339 

Percentage of world production .. . . 74-6 77.1 

It is clear, therefore, that there is an almost unlimited field for expansion 
of our Empire trade ; whilst in many lines this possibility of a self-supporting 
Empire should be realizable. On the side of Great Britain the requisite Pro- 
•ductive power already ex|sj||^ Overseas the positioi\is somewhat diflferent, and it 
seAns clear that the requite development of the purchasing power of the 
Ovg^eas Dominions can only be produced by a 'gradual development of the 
resources of those Dominions, the surest way to which will be an increase in 
our own consumption of their products. There are two distinct problems, 
one for the tropical and one for the temperate and sub-tropical countries. 

In the fofmer any substantial increase in the white population is hardly to 
be expected, since the bulk of the v\^rk of the country must in such climates 
always be done by the nati\fle races. The purchasing power of these territories 
can therefore only be developed by the steady development of their material 
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resources. Thk, of course, means recourse to British capital, ^if Great Britain 
is to get the greatest advantage from the development and if our Imperial ideal 
is to be fulfilled. In our present economic condition this, of course, presents 
some difficulty, but if we can carry out this programme, there will mllpw a 
greater demand for British plant, machinery, shipping, rolling stock, etc., a^ 
well as a gradual increase in the consuming power of the natives. 

In the temperate climates the quickest means to both our objectives lie in 
the speedy increase of the white populations. Nothing is more striking in the 
, figures given above than the quantity of British goods purchased per head of 
these great peoples. But it is useless to attempt to stimulate emigration from 
this country to the Dominions unless there is a real demand for the services of 
thg migrants when they arrive. Such a demand will only arise pari passu with 
the development of the resources of the country concerned. 

The deduction to be drawn from the above considerations is obvious. How 
the required results are to be pursued is a more difficult question. This is not 
the place, nor am I the person, to embark on questions of political controversy. 
I will only point out that whatever method be adopted, accurate and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the facts is absolutely essential. (All those who are engaged 
in business, either here or overseas, whether it be in finance, in production, in 
merchanting, in transport or in insurance, should be informed of what the 
different parts of our great Empire can produce, and the conditions under w’hich 
production must take place and those under which the produce can be brought 
to market. There should be a general knowledge, too, of the amount of foreign 
competition, with which our products and materials have to contend.) 

In all my experience, whether on the railways, in the turmoil of the Great 
War, in Government, or in commerce, *I have been continually impressed with 
the vital importance of accurate and comprehensive statistical knowledge — and, 
I am afraid, too often iqipressed with the difficulty of getting it. 

•Tliis Series is an endeavotfts^ to supply such information regarding our 
Imperiil Resources. It cannot, unfortunately, be maintained that the results 
are in every case all that one could wish. However, this very inadequacy is 
perhaps the clearest justification for the Series. The fact that complete infor- 
mation cannot be given shows how necessary it is that all available information 
shpuld be collected and made public. Only in this w'ay can attention be called 
to what is wanting and the deficiencies made good. If the Series* proves as 
successful as I hope it may and believe that it will, it should become a permanent 
institution, artd it should be possible gradually to make good what is now wanting 
in future issues, so that eventually we may have in it a standard work of reference, 
which should be indispensable to all those interested or engaged in Imperial 
commerce or development, whether he be business man, student, or administrafor . 


March t 1924 . 



INTRODUCTORY REVIEW 

BY 

II. ERIC MILLER 


" Not previous a"e has had such large opportunities as the present for applying material resources 
in the clex'ation of human life. The forces of Nature are being turned hack upon her to compel 
her to render ex cr larger returns to man's efforts in es'ery branch of industry ; any resistance 
that she may offer to the agriculturist and the miner being quickly reduced by the incessant 
development of fresh sources of rich supply, and by easy and rapid communication between distant 
places ’ ' — 1 \ 1 ARril 1 all. 


The truth of this observation by one of the world’s leading economists 
is singularly borne out by the history of the tropical products dealt with in 
the following pages by Mr. W. A. Maclarcn. The British race has played 
a conspicuous part in the development of “fresh sources of rich supply,” 
and in this respect has amply justified its stewardship over vast areas of the 
tropical world. The present generation is to a large extent unconscious of 
the debt it owes to its predecessors, and it may not be out of place in this 
preface to glance briefly over the past history of European connection with 
the tropical countries whence the various commodities are derived. 

Spices were the first tropical products to play an important part in trade 
with Europe. From the early days of the Christian era until the end of, the 
fifteenth century the traffic proceeded in stages from the Spice Islands via the 
Malay Peninsula and India to the Red Sea ports, whence the spices passeef to 
various nations on the Mediterranean to be distributed in Western Europe at 
luxury prices. 

Scarcity values created the belief that fabulous profits were obtainable^ if 
more dirett communication could be established, and Prince Henry of Portugal 
stands out in the first half of the fifteenth century for his practical encourage- 
. ment of exploration by sea. At that time vessels had to keep within sight of 
liftid, until the use of the compass gave them greater confidence. How slow 
progress was, however, is illustrated by the fact •’that although in 1412 Portu- 
guese ships adventured along the coast of Barbary (Morocco) they did not 
extend their voyages to the Guinea Coast until 1442 ; and it was i486 before 
Diaz rounded the Cape of Good Hope, opening the way to Vasco da Gama, 
who in 149711-98 brought the first European fleet to India. Almost simultarieously 
with this outstanding event Columfeus was on his way westward to discover 
an alternative route to the indies on Spanish account, resulting in the discovery 
of the West Indies and America. 
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The Porti^ucse and Spaniards combined conquest and^the propagation 
of Christianity with their commercial ventures, which were ronducted X)n 
State account, and Europe gained no advantage from the opening up of the 
sea routes, as the Portuguese wars in the Spice Islands and their plundering 
of the Persian Gulf traders actually diminished supplies until the Portugue%2 
monopoly in the East Indies was broken a century later by the establishment 
of Dutch and English trading settlements there. . * 

Instead of operating on State account the Dutch and English adopted the" 
policy of granting monopoly rights to companies established on joint-stock 
principles, which companies had to combine with the actual operations of 
trade the responsibility of protecting their fleets and trading depots, virtually 
assuming the powers of Government. The history of the seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries shows most active rivalry between the Dutch and English, 
under which the natives suffered considerable hardship ; but when peace was 
established early in the nineteenth century trading on private account by 
individual merchant-firms gradually superseded the activities of the mono- 
polistic East India Companies. Sir Stamford Raffles, one of the most 
enlightened oflicers of the East India Company, a true Empire builder and a 
great man, in spite of every discouragement from headquarters at Calcutta, 
was responsible for the establishment of Singapore in 1819 as the focal point 
in the Malayan Archipelago under the British flag, whither the trade of the 
numerous islands was soon attracted. It is largely owing to the sound founda- 
tions which he laid for the new settlement that European influence in those 
regions was turned into a real blessing for the native races there. 

The production of the Spices, which first attracted Europeans to the Eastern 
tropics, has remained a native industry ;* but in importance to-day it is altogether 
eclipsed by the other commodities which have attracted European capital and 
European organisation.^ The present generation cannot be sufiicicntly thankful 
to ,tne* agricultural scientists anej pioneer planters who had the vision and 
enterprise to make the start. Experiments were condueted in botanical gardens 
to’see how shrubs and trees from one part of the tropics would thrive in other 
parts where climatic conditions appeardti to be suitable. In this way coffee 
was extensively planted, so much So that Nature revolted at the surfeit of it 
and disease wiped out the bulk of the coffee bushes in the East Indies. The 
disaster which overtook the coffee planters put their strength of character to 
a severe test, but they were not found wanting, as they promptly turned their 
attention to tea and subsequently to rubber, whilst in Java the coffee industry , 
has been revived by the introduction of a new variety from Africa. * 

In the tropics Nature is* bountiful yet exacting, and the natives, left^ to 
themselves, cultivate only those crops which yield them a livelihood with die 
minimum of physical effort. Their wants arc few, and individu^ ambition 
is alfnost non-existent. Whilst there are monuments evidencing Hindu 
domination in Java it is remarkable that the Chinese, a hardy face, with a 
culture and civilisation dating b,gck many ctnturies, never assumed the responsi- 
bility of governing the “more primitive peoples with whom they have, for 
centuries, had intercourse. The Chinese, coming from a densely populated 
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country where the stru^le for existence is strenuous, have, however, unassum- 
ingly played a largfc part in the economic development of the Malay^i Archipelago, 
where they are ubiquitous and have acquired an ascendancy in trading and in 
, all foms of labour requiring physical strength, endurance, and mechanical 
sldll. *It has beeh left to the White race, who are physically not adapted for 
permanent residence in the tropics, to organise large scale industries there, 
to impress the natives with the advantages of regiilar work for regular pay, 
to improve communications and housing, to introduce sanitation and medical 
comforts, and generally to raise the standard of living of the local populations 
whose activities they direct. The last century has been a century of peace and 
of progress in the East Indian Islands, and progress has been greatest where 
European influence was most strongly established. 

Tfie importance of scientific work on the problems of tropical agriculture' 
cannot be overemphasized, and every encouragement should be given to the 
augmentation of it. The history of Coffee in the East Indies is an example 
of the ruin which disease can bring about, and constant watchfulness is needed 
to keep in check the pests and diseases to w'hich the other cultures are prone. 
The Industries under European control recognise the importance of this, and 
expend large sums annually on scientific work ; but the natives are heedless 
of the danger of neglect, and the Government arc obliged to exercise compulsion 
in order to secure the most elementary precautions being taken. Mr. Maclaren 
rightly strikes a note of particular warning in regard to Cacao in West Africa, 
where it is almost entirely a native culture, as being particularly liable to the 
ravages of disease. 

In conclusion, I would like to draw attention to an important problem 
which is almost inherent to perennial agricultural industries such as rubber, 
tea, cacao, coffee, coco-nuts, cinchona, etc. In these a period of several years 
must elapse between the planting out of the seedling trees or bushes and their 
reaching the stage when crops can be harvested*. Whoever undertakes m*lay 
out such permanent estates must therefore take a long risk, depending on what 
the position of the particular commodity is to be several years later ; and 
whereas a superabundance of an annual*crop is rapidly adjustable by planting 
out a smaller acreage in the ensuing season, the permanent cultures, once 
planted, have to be constantly tended at considerable expense unless their value; 
is to be seriously diminished. In the case of rubber, tea, coffee, cacao, and 
•cirfehona there has at one stage or another of the Industry’s development been 
a, crisis, due to the fact that production had outstripped consum^ion. The 
casual remedy for such a state of affairs would b?; to allow dire distress to 
eliminate a sufficient proportion of producers until an equilibrium between 
supply and demand was again established. In view of the fact, however, that 
the needs of the world are steadily increasing with the growth of population, 

. the result of undue depression in any industry is usually, once the aforementioned 
equilibrium ha# been reached, a swing of the pendulum towards inflated prices, 
until the increasing profits again attijact further ^production. These violent 
movements are welcomed by the speculator, but arc disconcerting in the extreme 
to the two most legitimately interested parties, viz. producer and consumer. 
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The recent rasis in the Rubber-producing Indust^ has been met by legislative 
regulation offexports, pivoting on a price just sufficient to afford producers a 
moderate return on their invested capital and low enough to give every encourage- 
ment to extending the consumption of the commodity. In this way it is, 
confidently believed that a temporary condition of over-supply will be tided 
over with the minimum of economic disturbance, and the result of these 
measures may well prove to be a wider appreciation of thf fact that the ruthless 
struggle for the survival of the fittest can be advantageously replaced by more 
humanitarian principles. 

n. ERIC MILLER. 
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* REMARKS ON THE SCOPE OF THE ENQUIRY AND 

‘ SOME CONCLUSIONS 

THE RUBBER, TEA, CACAO, ETC., INDUSTRIES AS IMPERIAL ASSETS 

The purpose of this introductory chapter is to convey some generalised 
ideas 'bearing on the exploitation and utilisation to the maximum benefit 
of the Empire of the products with which the book as a whole is concerned. 
It will not have escaped attention that the object of this series on the 
Resources of the British Empire is to cater for the needs of the business man 
— (be he manufacturer, merchant, broker, financier, or investor) who wishes to 
learn those facts regarding each product and industry that have a practical 
value for him to the exclusion of the deeper teehnical aspects — ^and the 
Imperialist (included, it is to be hoped, in the former) who seeks to assess the 
various resources of the Empire at their proper value, actual and potential, from 
a desire to tackle from its foundations a problem which is much to the front 
in the councils of the Empire, namely : How best to utilise Empire assets 
for Imperial ends. 

The author or compiler of a publication meant to be sold as one in a series 
having such aims may take his readers’, interest for granted, but not even a 
superficial acquaintance on their part with the subjects under discussion is to 
be assumed. Hence the prefatory remarks which follow and the general method 
of the book. , • 

I. THE SCALE OF TROPICAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION . 

IN THE BRITJSH EMPIRE 

The present volume deals, as will be seen, with a group of exclusively 
agricultural industries, and with two exceptions (tobacco and tea, of both of 
which there is a considerable cultivation in temperate climes) they are aft 
tropical agricultural industries. The popular idea of the typical agriculturalist 
probably ineradicable. It is that he is a slow, unenterprising, unimaginative 
individual whose leading traits are an addiction td grumbling and to beer — 
be tolerated, nevertheless, inasmuch as he does a large part of the world’s work 
and f)rovides the main part of its foodstuffs and the raw material for its clothing. 
How far astray the first part of this estimate is with regard to agriculturalists 
in temperate zones it is for others to say ; as applying to the tropical agricul- 
turalists in the great industries of rubber, tea, etc., it is entirely unfounded. 
The speed of development in these inejustries has been such as to change within 
a few years the whole face of the country over extensive territories which were 
previously nothing but unpopulated jungle. Labour is recruited and brought, 

VOU V.— 2 17 
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*it may be, a distance of several thousand miles. Hill-sides are terraced, roads 
laid out, drains cut, streams bridged, coolie lines, bungalow?, and “ factories ” 
built, jungle cut down, burnt off and planted, and a whole busy life created in 
about the time it takes the suburban resident to set his new house and small 
garden in order. The scale on which tropical planting enterprise in the rubber 
and tea industries is conducted is large, especially in relation to agricultural 
industries in temperate lands. It is quite usual for a single property in one 
ownership to occupy several square miles of planted land and the labour 
employed may number one thousand coolies or more. It will easily be under- 
stood that the estate superintendent at the head of such a force has the means 
of carrying out an extensive programme in a short time, a power that is rarely 
at the command of the agriculturalist unless backed by outside capital. 

The case of the British Rubber Planting Industry is, of course, ah out- 
standing instance of recent expansion in tropical agriculture. It may for a 
moment be put side by side with the expansion of the motor-car and tyre 
industry which covers exactly the same period. Probably there has been no 
more progressive manufacturing industry as regards increase in output than 
motor-car and tyre manufacturing. But what do we find ? The agricultural 
industry has far outdistanced in the production of rubber the requirements 
of its principal customers, the tyre manufacturers, and their customers, the 
motor-car manufacturers. Incidentally, by progressing at the greater rate it 
has created for itself a very difficult position. 

2. IMPERIAL ASPECTS: SURPLUS PRODUCTION OVER IMPERIAL 
REQUIREMENTS .FOR CONSUMPTION 

We are enjoined to think “ Imperially,” and in this connection the indus- 
tries under examination offer a wide field of problems and afford some grounds 
fpr* satisfaction. It is becoming generally recognised that under the system 
of high tariffs now prevailing the future of British Manufacturing Industry 
depends on the development of the Resources of the Empire with British 
capital. Since British manufactured goods are debarred from entering many 
foreign countries to whom we have to make payments of interest, or from whom 
we must (under present circumstances) buy certain essential materials, it has 
become a question of establishing a system of triangular trade whereby raw 
materials for shipment to foreign countries (and for our own needs) are bought 
with exports of British manufactured goods to the countries of origin. Any 
Imperial industry fumishihg a surplus of raw material over and above^the 
Empire’s requirements is 'thus a source of strength to the Empire and to 
manufacturing industries at home. In fact it may be of more importance as a 
counter than as an actual source of raw material for Imperial Manufacturing 
Industries. 

This conception certainly takes h place in the present viejp of Imperid 
economic policy and necessities. The^two raw materials dealt with in this 
volume that are produced m surplus are rubber and cacao, and particular 
interest, therefore, attaches to the diagrams appearing in the respective sections 
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and showing the average unit value of these commodities compared with the’ 
" Statist ” index wholesale commodity values. Since these 'surpluses are 
the counters with which we buy the surplus production of other countries it 
must naturally arouse concern when they lose their purchasing (or interest- 
paying power. The extent to which this has occurred may be judged from 
k,tKe following example : — 

Rubber Production of the British Empire , 1 922 , at 1 9 1 3 (lowest pre-War) values 9 1 ,700 ,000 

I, „ I, „ „ at values ruling in 1922 . 23, 490^)00 

Reduction .... 68,210,000 

Plus 50 per cent of £91,700,000 45,850,000 

Loss in exchange value (one year) . £114,060,006 

The reduction in the value of rubber as compared with 1913 does not 
represent the whole of the loss in exchange value against other commodities 
because the cost of wholesale commodities in 1922 was 50 per cent over the 
pre-War level. 

Theoretically the British (home) manufacturer of rubber goods, shared^ with 
his overseas’ competitors the saving on the cost of rubber : that is to say he 
saved £11 to £11,500,000 (on 1913 prices plus 50 per cent), or £7,000,000 
(on 1913 prices without alteration for parity), while the overseas rubber manu- 
facturing trade saved £103,000,000 on British rubber from the British Empire 
and £60,000,000 on rubber from other sources (partly produced by British 
companies operating in foreign colonies). Over £100,000,000 of purchasing 
power, with the trade it would have brought, w^as lost to the Empire and its 
manufacturers. The above calculation may be thought a little far-fetched, 
but to whatever extent it is discounted it still illustrates a problem, and the 
international exchange aspect of the rubber (question ‘was adduced by ‘tlje 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Winston Churchill (Colonial Secretary in the last Coalition 
Government) as having influenced him greatly when he endorsed the Report 
of the Colonial Office Committee which rtcommended the compulsory regulation 
of rubber exports — a measure which i& dealt with elsewhere. 

Apart from its value as an article of Imperial production of which there is 
a surplus in the Empire, rubber is the most important of the products under 
• review, and this for two reasons : (i) It is, in the war-time phrase, an “ Essential 
Commodity,” being as indispensable in the peaceful arts as in warfare, and 
( 2 ) Jt is the basis of a manufacturing industry. *An assured supply of raw 
rubber is no small asset to the Empire ; but rubber is of little value in any 
industrial application till manufactured, and should the Empire be ever again 
required to fight for its existence the absence of adequate rubber manufacturing 
facilities would be serious. A very high state of technical efficiency has been 
reached by th^ British Rubber ManufacturMg Industry, but it has, unfortunately, 
suflFered very severely from foreign cgmpetition from countries having depre- 

* Unfortunately the condition df the industry was such as to f>revent home users from taking 
full advantage of the low prices. 
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dated curreiy:y, or assured home markets, which make their competition 
particularly formidable abroad. la consequence the |reat dfevdopment which 
has occurred in recent years in the rubber manufacturing industry of Anaerica, 
for instance, has not been paralleled in Great Britain. 

3. SPECIAL ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

There are one or two general economic aspects — ^more or less peculiar to 
the products under consideration — to which it seems desirable to call attention. 
One fact that must be insisted upon is that from the economic standpoint tree 
cultivation is a very different matter from the cultivation of crops that are 

S lanted annually. All the main products covered in this volume are yielded 
y trees that require four, five, six or more years to reach the bearing stage. 
This, of course, means that there is a long waiting period before the investment 
returns any profit. But it means more than this. The area under a crop planted 
annually is determined by the profitable or unprofitable nature of the crop of 
the previous season or seasons ; if an increased demand springs up it can, 
generally speaking, be provided for within the period of one year ; land which 
has been under an annual crop and has been abandoned is of no further con- 
sequence until replanted. On the other hand, a tree crop must be planted five 
years or more before a crop can be sold and demand must be anticipated ; a 
large permanent labour force is employed which must be kept together and 
given work on cultivation and collecting produce ; land planted with tree 
crops when abandoned for any reason may be again brought into production 
without replanting. The cultivator of a crop planted annually may adopt 
rotation of crops ; the tree-grower perforce uses the same soil till it becomes 
“ sick.” 

All these features have their effect on supply and demand, and there are 
qjbfer* differences^ tod numerous to mention that make it dangerous to apply 
any conclusions drawn from a yearly crop to a tree crop. The economic aspect 
f)f tree cultivation differs again from that of the exploitation of the wild trees 
in forest areas. The native rubber Cbllector will not make a journey to the 
forest and labour to collect rubber unless the price offered is good. The rubber 
plantation owner, precisely because he has sunk money in his plantation, must 
work it in bad times as in good. The result may be seen in the present prices 
of balata and gutta-percha compared with that of rubber. These produtts • 
(obtained from wild forest trees by tapping in a rough and ready fashion) ha%e 
maintained and increased fheir price, while that of rubber (which was formerly 
the higher) has fallen. • 

The full discussion of these economic aspects would require a volume by 
itself. It may, however, be laid down that in a general way the supply of 

* Tea and rubber are more or less all the year roun<^ crops, though in some important districts 
there arc wintering periods ; cacao also gives some yield during a great part or the year ; as does 
coffee at low elevations in the tropics. This has tts bearing on the employment of labour and on 
the ffow of supply. It also puts the cultivations under consideration in a different class from fruit- 
growing in temperate climates. 
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agricultural commodities, on the production of which a fresh s^ has to be 
’ made every year, *tends to be adjusted to demand annually ; whereas in the 
case of rubber, tea, coffee, and cacao such adjustment tends to take place by 
quinquennial periods. The reference is to tendency only. Obviously the 
farmer settled on his land, having a small choice of annual crops, is not 
•wholly a free agent. 

The tendincy being as stated, the fact is, of course, clear that, while one 
unprofitable year is bad enough, five unprofitable years are ruinous. Hence, 
in the case of tree-cultivation products, a great deal must always depend on 
wise control of production. 

The law of supply and demand as generally (and mistakenly) understood 
may bp allowed with comparative safety to wreak its full effects for a short 
period because one year of high prices or low prices, low production or high 
production, is an eventuality provided for by the reserve funds of producer 
and consumer alike. A five-year cycle is another matter, and the doctrine of 
laissez-aller cannot even be contemplated in this connection. 

The escape from the difficulty is thought by some to lie in attaining a 
capacity for production in excess of the immediate needs of consumption. It 
is then a case of delivering to the requirements of consumption and maintaining 
the price at a moderate figure which will not check the increase of consumption 
while affording the necessary encouragement to extension of planting enterprise 
as consumption is seen to increase. The problem of dealing with the reserve 
producing capacity is an involved one. The capacity may simply not be utilised. 
This is not wasteful as it seems, in connection with rubber at any rate, for the 
best storage for rubber is in the tree itself, which, moreover, benefits in health 
and future yielding power through the ’tax on its productive power being 
reduced. Other methods of coping with the problem are : Production for 
storage (in which case a cost of production is incurred qnd financial facilities 
are necessary ; elimination of low qualities, etc. • * * . 

4. CONSERVATION,OR EXTENSION ? 

In regard to two of the principal commodities — ^rubber and cacao — ^here 
dealt with, the immediate need is for conservation of the Imperial asset repre-, 
sented by the industries rather than an extension of the area at present under 
*the products. There is room for moderate extension in several of the other 
planting industries, but generally speaking British coital and enterprise at the 
momifent would be better directed to the cultivation of the fibre crops (Vol. Ill 
of this series). This is not to say that excellent opportunities for investment 
are not to be found in the shares of exis.ting tea and rubber companies and in 
the coffee industry while, provided the preferential duty is at home stabilised, 
there is plenty of room for extension of tobacco cultivation within the Empire. 

Conservatiw includes the maintenance of an industry on a remunerative 
basis to save it from degenerating in quality of production and yield per acre, 
and the undertaking and prosecution of the disease and pest preventive 
measures whigh are so necessary in all plantation industries. The general 
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decline in yield per acre on the older plantations of tea, coffee, cacao, etc., is 
a serious feature and can only be counteracted by more care in cultivation, 
greater knowledge of plant requirements, and the introduction of higher 
yielding and more disease-resistant types through seed selection, etc. Disease 
and pests have in the past taken a heavy toll of the planting industries. Some 
instances are given in the “ Final Survey of the Cacao Industry ” fp. 230), and^ 
the complete destruction of the Ceylon coffee industry as* well as 01 large coffee 
areas in India by such means (p. 210) is a well-known case. At present the 
pepper growing industry in Sarawak is suffering severely from the attacks 
of Cephaleuros My coidea. 

Happily the control of disease and pests is now a well-recognised part of 
the duties of the Government Agricultural Services in all the Colonies, and 
of estate managers, and the situation (except here and there) gives little cause 
for anxiety though much for unceasing vigilance. 

It is in this connection that mention may appropriately be made of a very 
encouraging development — ^the foundation of the Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture (St. Augustine, Trinidad). The College, which has now entered 
upon its second year, carries on its work in several directions. As its prospectus 
states, its object is to afford general instruction in tropical agriculture, to give 
opportunities of thorough training in the science and practice of the subject 
to those intending to become tropical planters, investigators, or experts in 
different branches of agricultural science or technology, and at the same time 
to provide facilities for the study of tropical agricultural subjects on the part 
of graduates from other Universities and Colleges who desire to acquire know- 
ledge of these subjects in tropical surroundings. To this end the College 
offers a three-years’ course in general agriculture, leading to a diploma ; it 
affords facilities for study of particular subjects on the part of post-graduate 

sti\dents, and it is prepared to afford facilities for research. 

« 

r 

5. THE NEED FOR A CO-ORDINATED COLONIAL 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY 

Among the considerations which naturally occur to any student of am- 
x:ultural production as it is carried on in our Tropical Colonies, is the desirability 
of a more fully developed and co-ordinated Colonial agricultural policy. 
fault in many of the Colonies is that cultivation has been too much restricted* 
to one product. The Gold Coast, with its huge and ever-increasing cacao 
industry, and British Malaya, with its even more important rubber industry, 
are cases in point. The danger of becoming a one-product country should be 
apparent. Firstly, there is the menace of attack by disease or pests — ^always 
greater where there are large concentrations of acreage under one cultivation. 
Secondly, there is the risk of a long-continued slump in the particular article 
of produce paralysing the economic life of tJie whole country.* Thirdly, and 
particularly formidable in conjunction* with the second eventuality, is the 
unsound position which •arises when the natives* have given up growing their 
own food supplies, as is largely the case to-day in the Gold Coast Colony and 
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in Malaya, in order to devote attention wholly to the cultivation of one crop 
for export. A leason may be taken from some of the foreign one-product .(or 
almost one-product) export countries, Brazil (coffee) and Ecuador (cacao) for 
instance ; in each of these countries the national finances have become deeply 
Ipvolved in the fortunes of the respective industries. Brazil formerly had a 
second industry (rubber) of almost equal importance to coffee, but since it has 
sunk to midor importance owing to the competition and cheaper cost of pro- 
duction of the Eastern plantations, dependence on coffee has been greater, 
and to provide for the maintenance of exchange and payment of taxes the 
country has had to take over the burden and responsibility of financing the crop. 

A strong case certainly exists for the extension of more deliberate directive 
effort^ on the part of Colonial Governments and their agricultural departments 
towards guiding the native farmer in the choice of his cultivations. European 
planters have made their own mistakes and were themselves principally to 
blame for them. The native producer, however, has not the advantage of being 
in close touch with the markets ; he is in profound ignorance of the statistical 
situation of the commodity he is producing and of the probable future demand. 
His is the agricultural viewpoint pure and simple. The path of least resistance 
is always to go on planting the crop which experience has shown grows well 
in the country without reference to any other consideration. 

All those who have the welfare and advancement of the native races at 
heart will agree that the first thing is to get them firmly settled on the land 
and inducted into habits of industry. Only the worst possible results can follow 
when such industry proves unremunerative, as it is bound to be if this line 
of least resistance is always followed. 

Some very good work (for an account of which see Vol. Ill of this series) 
has recently been done in connection with the encouragement of cotton-growing 
by African natives, and it is obvious that the method on which to proceed is 
to direct native energy to the cultivation of those proddets of which there* is a 
shortage within the Empire. 

The setting on foot of a native co-operative movement in India, Burma, 
Ceylon and Malaya, is another development of which much may be hoped. 
An account of the commencement of the movement in Malaya and its bearing 
on the native rubber industry will be found on p. 72. 
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been spared to make the information as representative as possible of the state 
of .the various industries at the date of writing. “ Estimates *’ are but rarely 
given, and only when actual figures (obtained in many cases by averages taken 
over the whole or a great portion of an industry) could not be got;^ they 
are, moreover, indicated as such wherever they appear. Particular attention 
has been paid to the provision of data on the financial results of working of, 
each industry, since it is on these that the maintenance and extensibn of supply 
depends. 

W. A. M. 
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SECTION I 

THE RAW RUBBER INDUSTRY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

CHAPTER I 

GENERAL ECONOMIC SURVEY, INCLUDING CONSOLIDATED 
STATEMENT OF SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION 

[Revised for general data to January, 1924; statistics complete to December 31st, 1922.] 

I. The Foundation of the British Rubber Planting Industry: Wild Rubber. I/evea hrastliensis. 
Wickham’s Exploit, 1876.—2. The Influx of Capital into the Industry : Early Years of 
the Industry. Early Profits of the British Rubber Planting Industry. Development of the 
Industry. — 3. Methods of Cultivation and Preparation of Rubber: Cultivation. Tapping 
Operations. Yield and Life of the Para Rubber Tree. Preparation of Plantation Rubber. 
“ Ribbed Smoked Sheet.’* First Latex Crcpe.’*—4, The Organisation of the British 
Rubber Planting Industry : Primary Organisation. The Tendency towards Amalgamation. 
The Rubber Growers* Association. Other Organisations of the Industry.—- 5. The Intro- 
duction of Compulsory Regulation of Rubber Exports : The History of the Rubber Slump. 
Appointment of a Colonial Office Committee. Compulsory Regulation brought into effect. 
Explanation of the Stevenson Scheme. Administration of the Scheme. — 6. The Statistics 
of Rubber Production and Consumption in the Empire and in the World : Imports by 
Consuming Countries. — 7. Organisation of the London Rubber Market : The F.O.B. 
Contract. The Delivery Contract. The CJ.F. Contract. The Spot Contract. TheGodown 
Contract. Procedure of Weighing and Sampling. Standard Quality Committee. Intrinsic 
Quality. Identification Marks on Rubber. The Rubber Exchange. The Rubber Settlement 
House. Brokerage, “ Set-Off.” Arbitration. Off-Grades. 

• 

’ British pre-eminence in the production of raw rubber is the growth of 
a comparatively short period. The progress and fortunes of the* Industry as 
a whole can be followed by means of the charts illustrating this chapter, while 
the general table of rubber exports on page 50 shUws the shipments from each 
of the Colonics in the most important and eventful years. 

In the first year of this century the world’s production of rubber was just 
under 55,000 tons, all of which, except a small matter of about five tons, was wild 
rubber collected from virgin forest areas in South and Central America, Africa, 
etcj By 1905 the world’s output ha^ reached 6?„i45 tons, of whicli 4172 tons 
were produced in the British Empire (principally West African rubber) and 
145 tons were plantation rubber. The next five years brought the world’s 

29 
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rubber output to 'jj,ooo tons in 1910, of which the British Empire contributed 
11,217 tons, including 8406 tons of plantation and 2811 tons of wild rubber, 
still representing under 14 per ceht of the total output. By 1913 (the pre-War 
year),; however, a great change had come over the scene. The British Empire 
supplied 48,187 tons out of the world’s total of 115,000 tons, and of this quanti^ 
46,919 tons consisted of plantation rubber. To come to 1922, the latest dat£. 
for which full statistics are available, the Empire contributed 272,000 tons 
out of a world supply of 402,000 tons, viz. 68 per cent and 100 per cent of this 
was plantation rubber. Again, of the total world supply 377,000 tons was 
plantation and 25,000 tons wild rubber. 

The British Empire has thus moved rapidly forward from a position of 
comparative unimportance as a supplier of a variety of inferior wild rubbers 
to one of commanding importance as the principal supplier of rubber to the 
world’s markets. 

The history of the development of the British Raw Rubber Industry is also 
the history of the Rubber Planting Industry, an enterprise founded, and mainly 
directed by British hands and brains, and financed with British capital. 


1. THE FOUNDATION OF THE BRITISH RUBBER 
PLANTING INDUSTRY 

Wild Rubber. — Since attention is shortly to be directed almost entirely 
to the problems connected with the supply of plantation Para rubber, a short 
account must be inserted here of the pre-existing source of supply, now of such 
diminished importance — ^particularly in the Empire — ^viz. wild rubber. The 
number of trees and plants, including climbing vines, which are capable of 
yielding rubber is prodigious, and most of them have at some time or another 
been exploited commercially. It is quite impossible to name them all or a tithe 
oi^ them. In Africa Funtumia elastica supplied for many years quantities of 
rubber which came on the market under various names, while numerous kinds 
of Landolphia vines were exploited, and very often destroyed in the process, by 
the natives. In the East Indies Ficus eltisiica was the source of Rambong rubber 
— ^another article which came on the market under many different names. This 
tjee was also planted fairly extensively by the Dutch in Java and Sumatra, but 
with little success. In Central America and Peru, especially in the latter country, 
Castilloa elastica furnished large supplies of excellent rubber known as Cauclio 
or Peruvian Bull. From Bahia, and Pernambuco in Brazil, came quantities of badly 
prepared rubber collected from various kinds of Manihot (M. Glaziovii, Jequie 
Mankoba, etc.) — ^trees which also came to be planted, principally in East Africa. 

Finally, by far the largest and best supply of wild rubber came from the 
regions of Brazil watered by the Amazon River, and was produced by the 
trees known as Hevea brasiliensis, or the Para Rubber Tree. 

Hevea brasiliensis. — It is this tree which* has been so extensively planted 
in British Malaya, Ceylon, India, Borneo, etc., as well as in tlie Dutch East 
Indies and French Cochin China, and is now responsible for fully 96 per cent 
of the world’s output of rubber. As regards suitability for cultivation, it has 
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amply justified expectations, whereas CastiUoa, Manihot, Funtumia, and Ficus 
plantations have all turned out unsuccessfully from the point of view of yield 
and financial return on exploitation. It is a matter for gratification that while 
the Germans in the Cameroons, New Guinea and elsewhere were coquetting 
wth Funtumia, Ceara, and CastiUoa, and the Americans in Mexico and Central 
;^erica with CastiUoa plantations — ^in which, according to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, a sum of $30,000,000 (3^6,000,000) was totally lost — ^the British 
planting industry concentrated with practical unanimity on Hevea (Para rubber). 

Wickham’s Exploit of 1876. — ^The seeds from which the whole Para 
Rubber Planting Industry has sprung were obtained from Brazil in 1876 by 
something not unHke a smuggling exploit ; the perpetrator. Sir (then Mr.) 
H. A.^Wickham, has, however, since earned the gratitude of his country and 
of the Industry and world at large — ^marked in the first case by the bestowal 
of a knighthood, in the second case by the award of the Gold Medal of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, together with suitable monetary recognition, and 
in the third by a growing appreciation of the fact that, without the additional 
supplies of rubber which have come forward from plantations, the modern develop- 
ment in transport, and in many other directions, would not have been practicable. 

Those responsible for sending the present Sir Henry Wickham, who was 
then planting near Santarem, on his mission were the late Marquis of Salisbury 
(then Secretary of State for India) and Sir Joseph Hooker (Director of Kew 
Gardens). After a previous attempt had failed — the seeds were obtained, but 
the plants died — he received an open commission from the Kew authorities to 
obtain another consignment of seeds and bring them to England. The com- 
mission was a welcome one. But it was another thing to carry it out successfully. 
He was puzzling as to how the work was to be accomplished when he and the 
few European planters in the locality were surprised by news of the arrival 
in the Amazon of a fully-equipped ocean liner — ^the Amazonas, the first of 
the new Inman Line of steamslxips trading direct between Liverpool and^tfie 
Alto-Amazon. By a lucky chance, just at the right season, this large steamer 
was left stranded by her supercargoes without freight for the return voyage. 

This was Mr. Wickham’s opportunity. Boldly chartering the steamer on 
behalf of the Government of India, he arranged with her commander to meet 
him at the junction of the Tapajos and Amazon rivers. Starting for the forests 
in the highlands between the Tapajos and Madeira rivers, where the finest ot 
• th^ true Para rubber trees were to be found, taking with him as many Tapuyo 
Ijjdians as he could get together on short notice, he daily ranged the forests, 
and packed on their backs in Indian pannier-baskets as heavy loads of seed as 
they could carry. With great care some 70,000 seeds were collected and packed 
in native baskets, brought to the steamer and slung fore and aft in the empty 
forehold. It was necessary to call at Para, where, thanks to the good offices 
of the British Consul, the steamer was allowed to proceed without delay. It 
had been feargd that the Brazilian authorities would prohibit the export of the 
seeds. Favoured by fine weather, the captain was, able to leave the hatchways 
open throughout the voyages so thaf the seeds were preserved in the best 
condition. Wickham landed at Havre, and hastened to Kew, saw Sir Joseph 
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Hooter, and arranged for a night goods train to meet the Amastotm on arrival 
at. Liverpool docks on June 14th, 1876. 

When it is mentioned that only 4 per cent of the 70,000 seeds germinated 
when planted, it will be recognised how fortunate was the concatenation of 
circumstances which enabled Mr. Wickham to collect his seeds and tr ans port 
them to the steamer, to find a vessel at his disposal, and to preserve the see^ - 
in good condition between Brazil and Kcw. * * 

From the Brazilian consignment of seeds about 2800 plants were reared 
at Kew. It was then decided to utilise the Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya in 
Ceylon, as a depot for the plants. Of the plants reared at Kew, a consignment 
consisting of 1919 plants was sent to Ceylon in thirty-eight Wardian cases, in 
charge of a gardener, and 90 per cent reached Ceylon in excellent coi\dition. 
Some were subsequently forwarded to Malaya, and from the seedbearers raised 
in Ceylon and Malaya the present plantations are descended. 

2. THE INFLUX OF CAPITAL INTO THE INDUSTRY 

Early Years of the Industry.— As may be gathered from the figures 
of annual production already quoted, it was long before the cultivation was 
commenced on a big scale. The stimulus imparted by the introduction of the 
motor-car, the rising price of rubber, and lessened attractiveness of other 
cultivations (for example, tea and colfec, owing to over-production) were 
necessary to draw capital and enterprise to the Industry. From 1905 to 1910, 
however, progress was rapid, and the high dividends declared by the earlier 
companies caused the rush to invest in rubber which led to the Rubber Boom, 
now of lugubrious memory to many. By that time the price of plantation rubber 
had mounted to 7s. id. (average) for 1909, 8s. 9d. for 1910, and 5s. 5|d. for 1911. 
In three recent years it has been, lojd. (1921), 9Jd. (1922), and is. 3d. (1923). 

. *Early Profits of the British Rubber Planting Industry. — It may be 
instructive to glance at the showing of that period with its comparatively small 
Outputs as we now judge quantities. In 1909 the output from all the British 
plantation rubber countries was 431 8* tons, in 1910 it was 8406, and in 1911 
It was 14,456 tons (1922, as already noted, 272,500 tons). Making a substantial 
allowance for “off grades ” selling below tte average price of each year, and 
allowing is. 9d. per lb. for cost of production (1909-11) the figunes shown on 
page 33 are arrived at. , * • 

This indicates a profit qf nearly £12,000,000 during three years on a bearing 
acreage of perhaps 40,000 acres at the start, and 150,000 (at most) at the end. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that large dividends were declared : but a point to 
notice is that the Industry at large never shared in the profits earned during 
the boom at all ; they went to the wild rubber producers and to the few 
fortunate first-comers amongst plantation companies — 50,000 (bearing) acres 
compared with over 2,000,000 acres (more or less) now in bearing jn the Empire, 
There is a certain sober, interest in contemplating these facts and, as this 
volume is one of a series primarily intended for business-men, no apology need 
be made for presenting them. 
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The payment of these big dividends by the pioneer companies — they were 
in the main, by thb way, instantly repaid to the companies in return for the 
issue of new shares, often at a premium, to enable extensions to be carried out — 
led to ^e formation of more and more companies, the shares of which were 
reafiily subscribed mainly in Great Britain. 

^EVELOPMfMT OF THE INDUSTRY. — ^I'hc great period of capital influx into 
the industry ceased with the collapse of the Rubber Boom through overinflation, 
and a period of consolidation and the carrying out of planting programmes 
followed. During the War there were official Treasury precautions against 
the export of capital and even necessary upkeep of unproductive acreage could 
only be financed with difficulty, while restricted slopping facilities created an 
unsatisfactory position in other respects. Companies whose properties came 
into bearing during this period were mulcted in Excess Profits Duty regardless 
of the fact that rubber was at a lower price than it had been before, hlany 
years of waiting intervene between the investment of money in rubber planting 
and the first dividends returned. In spite of these handicaps, however, the 

Early Profits of tiif. British Rubbkr Planting Industry 

oi Plantation Approximaio 



Kubbur from tUi; 
Bnti.sh bbjijnrc. 

Sollirifi: Value 
of Output. 

Net Profits. 

A]>proximatc 
area in buaniif.’ 

profit per acre 
m bearing. “ 


lon.s 

1 

L 

acres 

L s. 

1909 

4.318 

3,000,000 

2,150,000 

40,000 

53 15 

1910 

8,406 

7,000,000 

5^350,000 

95,000 

56 (> 

1 91 1 


7,200,000 

4,350,000 

150,000 

29 0 

1921 

201,900^ 

19,800,000^ 

2,81 2, 000 (loss) 

1,750,000 



acreage under rubber steadily increased until the end of 1920, the great over-, 
production in that year proving a most effective check to development. 

Much of the planting during the War was done by natives and (in Malaya, 
etc.) by Chinese, and the increasing productivity of such estates — ^mainly small 
holdings — practically nullified the effect of the various programmes of voluntary 
restriction of output introduced by the European planters. It may be mentioned, 
by the way, ;that the voluntary' restriction practised during 1918, and again 
during 1920-21, and to some extent during 1921-22, was aimed not only, and 
pe^Jiaps not even primarily, at maintaining the priep of the commodity, but 

^ The figures of areas in bearing arc based on the best contdimporary records, but must be 
accepted as approximations only ; they arc probably on the high side. 

* Even higher profits were realised by some companies, which sold at or near the highest 
prices during the years in question instead of at or near the average. 

® This like the other figures in the column represents exports from the producing countries. 

* Selling value jfor 1921, including off*grades, is calculated at Rickenson’s averages; this is 

probably putting it too higli, but it is desirable not to incur the charge of exaggerating the extent 
and effect of the slump. • * 

® Cost of production is taken at is. per lb. The actual figure for old estates in Malaya was 
ii*8d., and young estates, properties in Borneo, Uganda, etc., incurred higher charges. 
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also at conserving the supply in future years through preserving the health 
of the tree and allowing an adequate period of bark renewal. ‘These are technical 
points that will be dealt with later. They are not considerations that were 
likely to appeal to the ignorant native intent only on getting a maximum yield 
for the moment, without thought of future years, but that they failed to command 
themselves to the intelligent Dutch planting community in Java fnd Suma^ — 
as well served by scientific advisers as our own — ^has always been a puzzle to 
the Ilritish Industry. 

This slight sketch of the history of the British Rubber Planting Industry 
is a necessary introduction to the accounts (in the geographical survey) of its 
importance, output, competitive position vis-d-vis of other countries, etc., in 
the various Colonics and Protectorates of the Empire and in Indiai— which 
■ are concerned mainly w'ith the existing state of matters. Before dealing more 
fully with the situation that had grown up in 1922, and which caused the 
Colonial Office to take the unusual step of intervening to bring about a 
regulation of supplies in accordance with the demand, son\c notice may be 
taken of such matters as the methods of growing, obtaining, and preparing 
rubber, and the organisation of the Industry. 

3. ME'rHODS OF CULTIVATION AND PREPARATION OF RUBBER 

The Para Rubber Tree {Ilevea hrasiliemis) is usually grown about 100 to 
the acre^ ; it commences to yield in its fifth or sixth year according to elevation, 
climate, and country. A moist and equable climate withotit high winds and 
with a well-distributed rainfall of not less than 80 inches and an average 
temperature of 70-80° Fah. are necessary for good results, while it flourishes up to 
just under 2000 feet elevation in Ceylon and most tropical countries if other 
conditions are suitable. Generally speaking the lower the elevation the better 
.the "yield, provided 'that marshes and swamps arc avoided. The higher the 
elevation the greater is the influence exerted by strong winds, particularly if 
* they prevail during the dry seasons. In its native habitat on the banks of the 
Amazon and its tributaries the grouifd on which the tree stands is often under 
water for several months in the year ; this is a condition that even from the 
, sole point of view of inaccessibility for tapping is far from advantageous, and 
all estates in the East are now well drained, and when on hill-sides they are 
often terraced to prevent soil wash. Rainfall is one of the most important 
factors influencing yield, the highest yield invariably following after the perjod 
of greatest rainfall. The most rapid growth, other things being equal, is made 
on rich alluvial soils, but* the tree flourishes sufficiently well on a great variety 
of poorer soils. 

Cultivation. — Great stress is laid by practical planters on the necessity 
of proper cultivation of the soil. An estate which has been properly and con- 
tinuously cultivated from the time it was planted up invariably yields more 
latex per acre and per tr^e than another similar estate whicn has not been 

* This applies to estates under European management. Even on such estates it has been the 
custom to plant much more closely and thin out eventually to about this figure. ■ 
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cultivated. The disturbance of the soil by tillage — ^always providing that 
cultivation is not carried on in such a way as unduly to damage the root systems of 
the trees or lead to soil wash — ^results in the aeration of the soil, in a greater 
freedom of movement of soil water, and in the admission of air to the roots. 

^Tapping Operations, — ^When the tree has attained a girth of 20 inches 
at 3 feet from fhe ground, generally in its fifth or sixth year, it is tapped by means 
of a* paring tool which takes off a thin shaving of bark, thus opening the latex 
vessels ; the latex or “ milk ” then appears and runs down the cut into a cup 
placed to receive it. Care has to be exercised to avoid wounding the cambium 
which is responsible for the renewal of the cortical tissue in which the latex 
tubes arrive later by a process of perforation and decomposition of the cells. 
Daily tapping was once almost universal, and during certain years when the 
price of rubber had mounted very high every effort was made to get the maximum ' 
yield of latex by increasing the number of cuts ; thus arose the spiral, half- 
spiral, and herring-bone systems of tapping. 

At first the tree responded to the additional stimulus, but each additional 
cut yielded a smaller additional amount of latex, until it began to be recognised 
that tapping was being overdone. It was found that the renewed bark was 
not thick enough to tap upon when the time came round to do so, and whereas 
at one time estates were tapping over the whole of their available bark in three 
or four years, it is now recognised that eight or nine years is not too long a 
period for renewal, while some estates have adopted systems allowing ten and 
twelve years to elapse before there is a necessity for tapping on renewed bark. 
On the great majority of well-managed British estates, therefore, tapping 
methods have become more conservative than they were ever before, e.g. tapping 
on alternate days, or at less frequent intervals ; or a spell of tapping, and then a 
rest lasting over several months is given. Another reason for this change has 
been the appearance of “ browm bast,” a physiological condition of the tree 
indicating that an undue strain has been put on it.* * • 

With the new methods which result from greater knowledge gained of the ^ 
tree, yields per tree and per acre are likely to be smaller than those in the past ; * 
but, on the other hand, the tree is kept in health and is more likely to continue a 
yielder, the supply of the future being safeguarded. The reckless bark expendi- 
ture by native cultivators, and, unfortunately, by some European planters who 
are still working on a system of five years’ bark renewal, leads the conservative 
plafiters to believe that their outputs will be smaller when outputs perhaps 
wiU be much more well worth marketing. It is now secret to-day that many 
Dutch planters are going “ full out ” without regard to the future welfare of 
their plantations. * 

Yield and Life of the Para Rubber Tree. — There arc so many disturbing 
factors to be taken into account that it is difficult to make any general stateinent 
regarding the ‘‘ normal ” yield and life of the Para rubber tree in cultivation. 
There can be if any estates which have been continuously tapped on the 
same system and continuously cultivated on exactly the same lines for a long 
period of years. However, it may be said that after reaching the tapping stage 
at its fourth, fifth, sixth, or sometimes even seventh year (the first representing 
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exceptionally favourable, and the last exceptionally unfavourable circumstances) 
the yield is small, but increases year by year. Actual yields per acre taken as 
averages over a large number of estates, and including both young and old trees, 
are given in the geographical sections (for Malaya, Ceylon, etc.) which, follow. 

The so-called “ Duncan Scale ” of yields is as follows : — 

Under 5 years Nil 

Between 5 and 6 years . . . 120 lb. per acre 

„ 6 and 7 „ ... 180 lb. „ 

„ 7 and 8 „ ... 240 lb. „ 

8 years and over .... 320 lb. „ 

'Another authority gives : Fifth year, 75 lb. ; sixth, no lb. ; seventh, 175 lb. ; 
eighth, 200 lb. ; ninth, 250 lb. ; tenth, 300 Ib. ; eleventh, 375 lb., and twelfth, 
400 lb. 

On a large number of estates a tendency has been shown for the yield to 
flat out or positively decline after the twelfth year, but how far this has been 
due to soil wash, overtapping (with consequent exhaustion and deficient bark), 
or other reasons has never been positively determined. Some authorities arc 
of the opinion that under favourable circumstances a gradual increase in yield 
can be coimted on till the twenty-fifth or even thirtietli year. As regards the 
probable value of Para rubber trees after the thirtieth year opinions are again 
at variance, and there is not yet a sufficient accumulation of evidence to justify 
any definite pronouncement. It is anticipated by some that after the thirtieth 
year the bark with continuous tapping will have become exceedingly thin, and 
that thereafter it will be increasingly difficult to obtain any profitable yield, 
while by the thirty-fifth year it is very doubtful (in the opinion of those planting 
authorities) whether, any tree that has been continuously tapped since coming 
into ‘bearing will show a tapjlable thickness of bark. Cases are known of estates 
in Malaya where rubber trees not much more than twenty years old have 
’already been felled, but probably tjic decision to do so was influenced by 
a variety of reasons. The inadvisability of replanting on “ Hevea-sick ” ground 
is, of course, not open to doubt. In contrast with the estimates of a thirty year 
• or thirty-five year profitable life there are other authorities, including the 
present chairman of the Rubber Growers’ Association, who are confident that 
the expectation may be extended to fifty, sixty, seventy or more years. !^th 
sides to the controversy are entitled to their views until the facts are definitely 
determined, but it must be pointed out that Hevea is cultivated under a system 
which aims at obtaining* a maximum yield, and the trees on plantations are 
therefore not on all fours with those growing wild in the forests of Brazil, which 
are known to attain very venerable ages. The strain on the tree occasioned 
by repeated tappings makes it more susceptible to disease and may tell on 
its life. * 

The Preparation of Plantation Rubber. — ^T he next step after latex has 
collected in the cups is for the coolies to empty them into pails and convey 
these to the estate factory. The latex is then brought to a standard dilution, 
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is sieved, and bulked in tanks with other latex received from the estate. An 
antis-coagulant may be added if it has to wait some time before treatment in 
the coa^lating tanks, into which it is next flowed. Inhere the strength of the 
bulkedjatex is tested by means of an instrument called the “ metrolac,” which 
shows the quantity of dry rubber it contains per gallon ; the quantity in the 
tan^ being known, it is an easy matter to calculate the result which should be 
forthcoming. A small quantity of acetic acid is added to bring about coagulation. 
The coagulum, as obtained from the shallow coagulating tanks, may be made 
into either sheet or crepe. Wooden partitions having been inserted in the 
tanks before coagulation, the strips are of a size suitable for handling. 

“ Ribbed Smoked Sheet.” — No heavy machinery is required for making 
sheets ;• in fact there is no need to employ power-driven machinery at all, but 
as on most estates there is plant for producing crepe, the power is utilised where' 
available. The machine used is like an ordinary wringer, and through it the 
coagulum, after being prepared by hand-rolling, is passed to give it a smooth 
surface. The rubber is next passed between the rollers of a marking machine 
which arc grooved to give it the ribbed surface familiar to buyers of “ ribbed 
smoked sheet ” ; at the same time the mark of the estate is impressed. After 
having been cut to uniform length to suit the racks in the smokehouse, the 
rubber is allowed to hang and dry, often on bamboo poles in the open air, before 
being removed to the smokehouse. Smokehouses arc of several types, which 
it is not necessary to describe ; suffice it to say that the period of smoking may 
be from ten days or a fortnight to five or six days, according to the system 
employed. An average is perhaps ten days. The colour of smoked sheet 
comes from the chemical constituent of the woods burned to obtain smoke. 
” Ribbed smoked sheet ” is one of the standard grades of the London market. 

” First Latex CrI:pe.”— The preparation of crepe rubber differs from that 
of sheet in requiring heavy and expensive machinery. The lumps from the 
coagulating tanks are taken to the crepeing machiftes, which are power-drlvent 
Three types of machine are now in general use. The first t3rpe has deeply 
grooved rollers where the rubber passc§ through two or three times. It is' 
then taken to less deeply grooved rollers, where it passes through a few times, 
and is finally finished off in a set of smooth rolling machines. Altogether up to 
twelve machinings are sometimes given. In the Federated Malay States normal 
^r-drying is ’^ilmost invariably employed ; that is to say, the sheets of crepe 
are hung up in a large drying-shed witli good ventilation, and without extraneous 
heat.^ In Ceylon artificial driers of some type are frequently employed, either 
hot-air driers or vacuum driers, drying being completed in a couple of hours 
or less. For artificial drying it is necessary to mill tlie crepe thinner than for 
air drying. When withdravra from the. chamber the dry rubber is sticky on 
the surface, and is then taken to the machines, where several layers are milled 
together to form the well-known blanket crepe. This procedure has remained 
unaltered for the last ten or twelve years. Air-dried crepe cannot be readily 
milled to give a thick blanket crepe, as it is too hard,»and the thin layers of crepe 
will not adhere. Consequently hot-air driers have been introduced into the 
Federated Malay States recently for the purpose of making thick crepe, which 
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is now in much demand for shoe soles. The pale colour of standard cr6pe is 
obtained by adding a solution of sodium bisulphite to the latex. This has to 
be done with great care as an excess is harmful and a deficiency causes a streaky 
or mottled appearance. 

Originally several lower grades of crepe were made besides “ first latex 
crepe,” one from cup washings and skimmings, one from “ tree scrap,” ^ne 
from “ bark scrap,” and one from “ earth scrap ” (the latex which has dribbled 
to the ground). The point, however, has not escaped notice that the cost of 
collecting and preparing these was higher than that of the standard grades, 
while they fetched a much lower price, and their manufacture has been largely 
discontinued. The present tendency is to make one grade (if any at all) out 
of the lump, washings and skimmings and picked tree scrap all mixed together. 
The methods described, of course, apply in practice on European owned and 
managed estates. On native estates the procedure is much cruder and will be 
referred to in connection with native estates in British Malaya (p. 72). It is 
an interesting point showing the attention given to ensure a clean product, 
that there is a general rule on all estates prohibiting coolies bringing in latex 
from the fields from crossing the threshold of the factory. 

No doubt much of the care expended in the preparation of rubber for the 
market is to improve appearance as well as to secure what ought to be the only 
object, unifonnity of product. Quality is independent of appearance, but as 
things are rubber is principally sold on appearance, and so long as this is the 
case the planter will make for his market. Good uniform appearance does, 
however, indicate care in preparation ; and in aiming at the one mark the other 
has been more nearly attained than would have been the case with no standard 
in view. 


4. THE ORGANISATION OF THE BRITISH RUBBER 
P.LANTING INDUSTRY 

• 

Primary Organisation.— In the early days of the Rubber Planting Industry 
* the organisation of the estates was. influenced by the type of organisation 
obtaining at the time in the older cultures of tea, coffee, etc. The usual system 
for the larger groups was a European staff, consisting of a general manager or 
superintendent, his assistants, the factory engineer, the storeman, and possibly 
the estate doctor. The properties were put under control of an tigency in the 
East, which inspected the holdings, through the visiting agent, and controfle 3 
the book-keeping. • • 

The great majority of rubber estates planted on “ European principles ” 
in the British Empire are now owned by joint-stock companies, having their 
headquarters in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, Colombo, Singa- 
pore, and Shanghai, while others are owned in Japan and Australia, and there 
are important estates financed from the Continent. 

The proportion of British capital to the ’whole is prepondeiating. Rubber 
manufacturers, while almost the last-comers into the field, now own some 
large estates. * 

As a rule tlie companies are organised in groups, a single firm being respon- 
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sible for the secretarial and agency duties of each group, which may comprise * 
from half a dozen to twenty, thirty or more companies. This system, which 
obviously makes for centralisation and the efficient handling of problems 
common to rubber companies as a whole, arose naturally out of the circumstances 
under A^hich the companies were originally formed. It was in the main the 
leaHing merchant firms trading with the East Indies who were responsible for 
the •financing of the first companies, and they gradually either acquired or 
planted up estates, or inspected and bought land for planting, and transferred 
the estates or land to limited companies which they formed and floated, retaining 
a considerable interest and investing some of their own capital. As the merchant 
firms had their own agencies in the East, and were, furthermore, in close touch 
through their home offices with the produce markets in Mincing Lane, they 
would usually secure the agency agreements both for London and the East, 
would agree, for the sake of convenience, to undertake the secretarial duties, 
and at the same time have one or more members of the firm on the Board of 
the new company. 

Here it may be said that the Rubber Planting Industry was very fortunate 
in the influences presiding over its birth. Though there was, as has been seen, 
a Rubber Boom, its course was extraordinarily free from the financial scandal 
usually attending on such a phenomenon. Of fraudulent companies there 
were none, and of “ hopeless propositions ” from the start very few indeed. 
Seldom during a period of capital influx into an industry can a cleaner record 
have been achieved. These results can be put down to the fact that the leading 
part was taken by sterling old-established East India merchant firms, having 
a knowledge of the planting countries and the conditions prevailing therein, 
and to the further fact that there was already in existence in the East a large 
planting commtinity with experience acquired in tea and coffee, whose services 
could be, and were, utilised for reporting on, planting, and visiting the properties 
to be acquired. Moreover, there w^as in England a considerable public^ who 
had already been investors in tea, and who became investors in rubber with 
rather more critical acumen than others not versed in some knowledge of. 
tropical planting would have displayed; The retired planting element was 
also not inconsiderable, and it is rare indeed to find the Board of a rubber 
company on which does not sit one (and generally more than one) director 
who has per^pnal knowledge of planting. 

• • In times of stress financial assistance to weak companies has often been 
afforded by the agency firm, and in other ways the system has abundantly 
justified itself. A very close check on expenditure h^fe alwa}^ been maintained, 
and the Industry has very little in the way of extravagance in the past of which 
to accuse itself. 

Alongside the agency firms there are the Investment Trusts to consider. 
There are several of the.se investment companies, and they have undoubtedly 
played an important part in the development of the Industry, without, it must 
be confessed, "much benefit to their shareholders. This has not been their 
fault, but their misfortune. During a period of finSneial setback an investment 
company is faced both with depreciation in the value of its holdings and loss 
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of dividends from the shares in which it has invested. Formed as they were 
to acquire a judicious mixture of shares in the young rubber companies,, and 
thus to “ spread the risk ” for their own shareholders, to undertake flotations 
and the underwriting of new companies, and to plant up young rubber estates 
and sell them at maturity, the investment trusts have naturally borne the brunt 
of the unforeseen continuance of low prices. * 

The Tendency towards Amalgamation. — Ever since the Industry Com- 
menced on a large scale there has been a tendency to amalgamate small 
neighbouring estates ; this first became evident during the time of the boom, 
when it was easy for a company owning an estate which had reached bearing 
to ofTer very tempting terms to the owners of neighbouring properties which 
had not reached that stage and at the same time provide for its own^ future. 
The low capitalisations per acre attained by some well-known companies are, 
as often as not, not due to exceptionally low cost of bringing land into bearing, 
but are attributable to a system by which shares w'ere issued at a high premium 
to enable such purchases to be carried out, the issue being cither to the vendors 
in exchange for the new property, or to the sharcliolders in the purchasing 
company for cash to be applied to the same purpose. 

More recently, under pressure of circumstances of another kind, the 
amalgamation of neighbouring properties has been continued W'ith a view to 
attaining what in each management’s view is the ideal size of an estate for 
economical w'orking. In the case of some recent acquisitions of smaller properties 
by larger neighbouring estates, it has been noticeable how low- the purchase prices 
have been — from to 3^45 per planted acre — figures which are certainly 

below the cost of bringing an estate to the same stage of development. Such 
acquisitions, of course, reduce th& average capitalisation per acre of the 
purchasing company independently of any economy realised on working. Apart 
from such instances, it seems certain that amalgamation presents advantages up to 
a certain point ; where it ceases to do so is difficult to say, and it must in all cases 
depend on a great variety of circumstance's, including the lie of the land, etc. 

In all combinations there is a limit beyond which amalgamation becomes 
ineffective for the purpose of pron^oting economy in the w^orking of the 
organisation. A logical assumption would be to have the factory the unit in 
determining the size of the organisation. A big central factory for several large 
divisions has serious drawbacks. Thetheory is that it should bring abomt economies 
to have one big central plant to work the rubber for several large divisions. Tfia- 
fact is that^such economical working is not always realised. If each division, is 
given its own factory, presuming the division is a large enough unit, then an 
economical working would be to have a well-paid manager on each division, 
who superintends the general organisation of his division and of the factory 
output. One factory engineer handles the factories on two different divisions. 
This dispenses with the services of a general manager for the several divisions. 

The problem is too beset with difficulties to have one common and obvious 
solution. One fact that docs emerge with distinctness is that*amalgamation 
does not, as has been too often assumed, provide a universal solution to the 
question of ways and means of obtaining more economical working. As will 
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be seen below, the average size of estates in one company’s proprietorship 
is .very high in the Rubber Industry — ^much higher than in any other kind 
of cultivation, whether tropical or otherwise, that can be called to mind — and 
it is at least doubtful whether (purely from the point of view of economical 
tvorking) further amalgamations could be justified. That they will continue 
so long as mature or semi-mature rubber acreage is obtainable below the cost of 
pl3hting and bringing it to that stage is, however, understandable, if only for the 
purpose of reducing the average capitalisation per acre of the stronger companies. 

The Rubber Growers’ Association. — ^Apart from the degree of natural 
organisation, as it may be termed, arising from the above-mentioned con- 
centration in financial groups, the Industry has one very strong association of 
planting companies, The Rubber Growers’ Association (2, 3, and 4 Idol Lane, 
London, E.C.). Evidence of the activities of this body arc to be found in every 
direction, and it has initiated almost every development of advantage to the 
Industry since its formation in 1907. When its last annual report was issued 
the membership stood at 917, consisting of 534 companies and 383 individuals. 
Statistics are available relating to the property owned and capital invested by 
515 of the company members. These show a total issued capital of i/CyS.i 15,750 
and a planted area under rubber of 1,202,018 acres, the total area owned 
amounting to 2,561,842 acres. The average area of rubber estates owned by 
company members is, therefore, shown to be about 4970 acres, while the average 
planted area is approximately 2300 acres, the average issued capital 15 1,681 
and the average issued capital per planted acre {JSz 9s. I'hcsc figures give 
an idea of the scale upon which the Rubber Industry is conducted. The 
particulars arc as follows : — 


Statistics of Rubber Company Members of the Rubber Growers’ Association (Inc.) 



Compnnirs 

Antborised 

Capital. 

Issued 

('apilal. 

»- A engage 

Acrcagt* planted 
f>i inter - 

No. 

o])crating in. 

L 


OWTl(‘ci. 


288 

Malaya 

46,701,364 

38,256,594 

968,042 

664,871' 

98 

Ceylon . 

19,091,079 

15.834.772 

388,730 

145,096 

42 

Sumatra 

17,566,900* 

11,540,579 

535.145 

192,133 

38 

Java 

8,019,500 

6.717.398 

373,309 

102,514 

0 

Dutch Misc. . 

265,300 

229,543 

33,294 

4,930 

15 

India 

. 2,244,000 

2,103,027 

73,548 

36,898 

, 8 

Burma . 

840,150 

626,328 

18,259 

13,486 

21 

Borneo . 

3.366,940 

■ 2,668,373 

158,971 

38,018 

’ 3 

Otlier countries 

156,850 

139,136 

12,544 

’ 4,072 

5 G 


98,252,083 

78,115,750 

2,561,842 

1,202,018 

6 

Trust Co.’s . 

2,812,441 

101,064,524 

1,477.773 

79,593,523 




Note : — This statement does not* include debentures or reserves (or the proceeds of 
issues of shares made above par) invested in the estates. Particulars of the acreage of nine 
private estates are, however, included in the figures. There are also thirteen company 
members not directly owning rubber estates and not included in the table. 
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It is impossible within the space of a short review touching on many subjects 
to- give more than a faint idea of the range of the Association *s work. Working 
in this country there are twelve permanent committees and (at the present 
moment) five temporary committees, all charged with the supervision of some 
specific activity, such as Rubber Research, Freights, Medical Research, Labour, 
Propaganda, etc. There arc also local committees in South India and Malaya, 
and an executive committee in Ceylon in connection with the Ceylon Rubber 
Research Scheme (p. 79), which is partially supported by the Association. 
In Malaya the Association maintains a Scientific Department of its own 
(inaugurated in 1910) with four scientific officers and a fully equipped laboratory, 
etc., on Petaling Estate, working in conjunction with the Association’s Consulting 
Chemist in London (Dr. H. P. Stevens). Research work in connection with 
various rubber-tree diseases, and experimental work w'ith tapping systems, 
coagulants, lectures and demonstrations in planting centres are among the 
duties of this department. 

During 1917 the Association was instrumental in setting on foot negotia- 
tions with the Colonial Office, which, if successful, will link up all the existing 
research schemes in the British Colonies and Dependencies, and will allow 
of research proper being carried out side by side with work on those pressing 
questions, such as disease, that call for immediate relief. Considerable progress 
has been made in this direction and the completion of the scheme cannot be 
long delayed (p. 70). 

In recent years the Association, while carrying on its other work as before, 
has had prominently before it the question of coping wdth the problem of 
overproduction. This it has done in two ways, by the formation and carrying 
through of proposals for the voluntary restriction of output by its members, 
and by the creation of a Propaganda Department, the purpose of which is to 
bring about an increase in the use of rubber. The Propaganda Department 
administers a fund raised by a voluntary levy’ of is. od. per acre spread over two 
years on the estates in the membership of the Association, but its work and the 
action of the Association on restriction are parts of the larger question of main- 
taining some reasonable correspondence between rubber supply and demand 
and are considered later on (see pp. 44, etc.); there will also be recurring 
mention of the work of the Rubber Growers’ Association, so thoroughly do its 
activities permeate the whole structure of the Rubber Industry. 

Other Organisations of the Industry. — There are strong local associa-* 
tions of rubber estate proprietors and planters in Malaya and Ceylon, whigh 
receive mention in their appropriate sections and complete the organisation 
on the producing side of ‘the Industry, while the Government Agricultural 
Departments in the various British rubber-growing countries also contribute 
to the sum total of the effort expended on the cultivation and preparation of 
rubber. The Imperial College of Science and Technology (South Kensington) 
— towards the expenses of wffiich the Rubber Growers’ Association recently 
contributed the sum of ^^39,000 — provides training for the budding rubber 

’ Contributions to this fund have also been made by the Rubber Trade Association of London 
and the F.M.S. Government. 
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technologists, on whom the Industry relies for future progress in the direction 
af disease control^ evolution of better yielding and more highly resistant types 
of Hevea, etc. Research work on the qualities of plantation rubber with a view 
to their betterment is carried on at the Imperial Institute in connection with 
the Ceylon Rubber Research Scheme (p. 79), and the facilities at the Institute 
For^ examining and reporting on rubber samples, furnishing information, etc., 
ivere^ the service of tlic Rubber Industry before there was any other institution 
competent to give advice. The probability is that the functions of the Institute 
kvith regard to rubber will shortly become more important still. 

Matters pertaining to the handling and sale of raw rubber are in the 
province of the Rubber Trade Association of London, between which and the 
Rubber Growers’ Association there is close co-operation on various matters 
touching the interests of both. Its functions are dealt with on p, 54 on 
marketing. Corresponding associations are found in Singapore and Colombo. 

Mention must also be made of the India-Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, 
with headquarters at Manchester, and the British Rubber Tyre Manufacturers’ 
Association, which represent consuming interests, and the important British 
Rubber and Tyre Manufacturers’ Research Association, formed under the 
Government Research Scheme. The last-named derives its revenue from 
contributions by a small body of leading rubber goods manufacturers, plus 
the Government grant, and maintains a fully equipped laboratory at Croydon, 
principally for the study of rubber manufacturing problems, into which, however, 
matters turning on the quality and preparation of raw rubber necessarily enter to a 
large extent ; there is, therefore, a measure of interworking between this body and 
the Ceylon Rubber Research Scheme to which allusion has previously been made. 

Finally, the Rubber Industry as a whole (including the producing, manu- 
facturing, and marketing sections) meets on a common ground at the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry, and the shareholders themselves arc organised in the 
Rubber Shareholders’ Association — a body which has no counterpart in any 
other industry. * 

The Rubber Industry was recently adduced by Prof. W. R. Dunlop, of the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, as an outstanding example of the 
modern tendency to organise an industry right through from the production 
of the raw material to the manufacture, and it will be seen that there was some 
justification for his remark. 

No industry, however, is self-sufficient, however excellent in some ways 
may be its internal organisation, and the Rubber Industry is more dependent 
than most others on external factors not within its owm control. This feature 
is at once its strength and its weakness. In the co^irse of this volume will be 
reviewed several industries — ^Tea is an example — ^where the commodity passes 
almost without change to the consumer. These industries nearly attain self- 
sufficiency. The Rubber Industry, on the other hand, cannot — in a broad 
sense — ^makeits own sales. A review of its various uses will show that in most 
of its mechanical and electrical applications rubber enters only as an accessory 
to some other line of manufacture — an absolutely necessary accessory, but 
still an accessory. Accordingly the pace of rubber consumption is set, generally 
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speaking, not by the raw rubber producers or the manufacturers’ own prowess 
in- producing and promoting sales, but by the speed or slownras of the develop- 
ment of the industries which take the rubber product, or in relation to whose 
output the sale of the rubber product is restricted. An obvious instance is the 
rubber tyre, the sale of which must depend on the production and sale of motor- 
cars. As tyres account for about 70 per cent of the total consumption of rubber, 
the extent to which the Rubber Industry is a “ led horse ” will be appreci^ated. 

Furthermore, as not Great Britain but the United States is the largest 
manufacturer and user of motor-cars and tyres, it follows that that country 
is by far the largest consumer of rubber. 

5. THE INTRODUCTION OF COMPULSORY REGULATION* 

OF RUBBER EXPORTS 

The History of the Rubber Slump.— When the British Rubber Planting 
Industry was started there were few indications of what the future demand 
for rubber might be. The motor-car industry was then in its infancy and it 
was possible to take a wide variety of views as to its probable development. 
As the Para rubber tree takes five years to reach the yielding stage the demand 
had to be prepared for long in advance. Granted that the inducement was 
present of a high ruling price level for rubber, it still took a considerable amount 
of courage to plan and invest for a problematical return five and more years 
thence. This the ordinary business man w'ho plans perhaps a year ahead, and 
to turn over his investment several times per annum, will realise. As events 
have turned out the development of the motor-car has been enormous and any 
conservative view has been long outdistanced. It is important to glance at 
the consequences of (postulated) underproduction before reviewing those of 
overproduction. Had. the planting industry halted at a conservative estimate 
it. is no matter of opinion bift a certainty that the price of rubber would be 
ar present soaring, while a check would have been put to the expansion of the 
motor-car industry and the provision^of transport and munitions during the 
war would have been seriously curtailed. 

What actually occurred was that the planting-up programmes embarked 
upon, in conjunction with the haphazard planting by natives and others during 
the War, created a potential supply in excess of the demand which has been 
forthcoming in recent years. It is still a moot point whether but for the inter- 
vention of rile War, with its.effcct in restricting the natural increase of consump- 
tion, the mark would have been overshot at all. As it was, overproduction first 
began to be felt towards the end of 1917, and was then due more to enforced 
r^istriction of consumption owing to war-time regulations than to any other 
cause. It resulted (as already mentioned) in the introduction bj? the 
Rubber Growers’ Association of their first scheme of voluntary restriction 
which continued during 1918. In view of th*e more hopeful outlook created 
by the signature of the Armistice it was found impossible to renew the voluntary 
ijestriction agreement and prices continued on a downward trend during the first 
six months of 1919. The demand in this year was comparatively heavy, and 
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towards the end of it prices rose to substantially over 2s. 6d. per lb., and 
remained at or over this line for a period of four months extending into 1920. 
Following the American crisis of the latter year prices sank to a level which was 
in most cases below the cost of production, and the second Rubber Growers’ 
Agsociation voluntary restriction scheme was brought into operation on 
November ist, 1920. This called for the reduction of the monthly outputs 
froth ^^pbber estates by 25 per cent of the estimated monthly normal output 
and was supported by a large majority of the members of the Association. 



Ojying to the demoralised state of the American Rubber Manufacturing Industry, 
which was in no position to effect purchases even at low prices, and to the coming 
into bearing of large areas of native plantations on which production was 
unrestricted, this measure of restriction proved of no avail and prices continued 
to fall. At the same time stocks comnienced to accumulate, and this continued 
during the whole of 1921 and 1922 despite a revival in American buying during 
the latter year^ 

Appointment of a Colonial Office Committp.— Early in 1921, realising 
that matters had reached a stage at which drastic intervention was necessary 
to prevent the bankruptcy of the Industry, and along with it the collapse of the 
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finances of the rubber-producing countries, the Rubber Growers’ Association 
approached the Colonial Office asking for the introduction of compulsory 
restriction of output by legislation. This action was supported by the planters 
in British Malaya. Eventually towards the end of 1921 it appointed a committee, 
under the Chairmanship of Sir James Stevenson, “ to investigate and rep<}rt 
upon the rubber situation in the British Colonies and Protectorates in the East,” 
and this committee in its first report, published in May, 1922, went cg^efully 
into the position, setting out two plans for dealing with it, but made no definite 
recommendations because it appeared to it advisable to ascertain what would 
be the attitude of the Netherlands East Indian Government (as responsible 
for the countries — Sumatra and Java — ^next in importance to those of the 
British Empire as rubber producers) to any combined action to impose cflective 
restriction of output. 

Compulsory Regulation brought into effect. — In August, 1922, the 
decision of the Dutch Minister of the Colonics (that he was opposed to com- 
pulsory regulation of production) becoming knovm, the committee resumed 
its sittings, and in a second report, published at the beginning of October, 1922, 
presented a scheme — developed from one of the alternative plans embodied 
in its first report — ^which was recommended for adoption, received the assent 
of the Secretary of State, and was transmitted to the Colonial Governments 
concerned. Dealt with as a piece of emergency legislation it passed very quickly 
through the necessary stages and became law both in Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, and the Federated Malay States on November ist, 1922. With 
minor alterations it also came into force in the Unfederated Malay States at 
the same date. 

The Pre-Regulation Situation*. — A glance on the chart published on 
page 47 will show the situation which the new legislation was designed to 
alleviate, and also partly indicate the extent to which it has been successful in 
rescuing the Industry* from depression. 

* The diagram shows the “ Statist ” index figure for the value of “ wholesale 
commodities,” the average values of 1913 being taken as 100. The average 
price of rubber^ during each year is also shown in percentages based upon the 
average of 1913 as 100. 

One striking point brought out by the tabulation is that the purchasing 
value of rubber per unit in 1922 was only one-fifth of its purchasing value 
in 1913® (for the first nine months of 1922 it was even much less than this). **“ 

In the some period the .exports of rubber from the British Empire increased 
nearly six times. 

The lowest average price was reached in 1922, which was the year marked by 

^ It may be mentioned that this average price of rubber was found by dividing the quantity 
of rubber imports into the United Kingdom from the British Empire each year into the total value 
of these imports — both figures being derived from the ofScial Board of Trade returns — and recal- 
culating in terms of the 1913 aveiage price as found in the same way; a “ quantity element,” 
therefore, enters into the average wtiich accordingly differs slightly from averages found by methods 
neglecting quantity. 

* The lowest of the pre-War years. 
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Rubber Average Prices Compared with the Statist Index of 
WTiolesale Commodity Values (Annual Averages) 

1913 level of wholesale commodity values-- 100 
1913 level of wholesale rubber values — 100 



Top LINE— Wholesale commodity prices. 
Down line- R ubber prices. 
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.K libber. 
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79 
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99 

61 
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2-IS 
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82 
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2-75 
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76 
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3-15 
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71 

224 

4-10 

1921 

182 

35 

147 

5 -20 

1922 

154 * 

31 

123 

5-00 

1923 

153 

43 

110 

3-55 
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the heaviest consumption of rubber hitherto recorded^ the manufacturing industry 
of the United States having been particularly active ; nothing further need 
be said to emphasize the fact of overproduction. 

Explanation of the Stevenson Scheme. — ^The effect of the legislation 
embodying the “ Stevenson Scheme is to divide the year into four quarters, 
November-January, February-April, May-July, Aiigust-September, and to 
create the year ended Oct. 31st, 1920 the standard year for rubber p^>fluc- 
tion. One-fourth of the standard year’s production is the standard production 
for any quarter. Each producing estate is allowed : — 

(1) To export at a minimum rate of duty up to 60 per cent of its quarterly standard 
production in any quarter immediately following another quarter in which the average 
price of standard quality smoked slieet in London has been maintained at from is. 
to under is. 3d. per lb. 

(2) To export up to 65 per cent of its standard production for the quarter at the 
minimum rate of duty in any quarter when the price of standard quality smoked sheet 
in London has been maintained for the previous quarter at is, 3d. to is. 6d. per lb. 

(3) export at the minimum rate of duty a further 5 per cent of its standard pro- 
duction for the quarter for every quarter at which the average price of standard quality 
smoked sheet has remained at from is. 3d. to under is. 6d. per lb. in London, i.e. 
should the average for three consecutive quarters have remained within the limits 
mentioned the proportion for the fourth quarter would be 75 per cent of the standard 

(5x3+60). 

In the event of the price being maintained at is. 6d. or over for any quarter 
the release allowed in the next following quarter is 10 per cent of the standard 
production for the quarter, and a further 10 per cent is accorded for each 
consecutive quarter during which this average has been maintained. The 
allowance for export at the minimum rate of duty during any quarter is known 
as the “ export quota,” and is announced at the beginning of each quarter. 
\Tnexhaustcd allowances may be carried forward. Exports in excess of the 
quota may pay an enhanced rate of duty — purposely high to effect the measure 
of control desired, but affording a safe:y vent in case of very suddenly increased 
demand. 

Reduction of the export quota may take place as follows : — 

(1) \Micn during any quarter — the export quota standing at 60 per cent — the price 
of rubber as already defined has not averaged at least is. per lb. the percentage 
standard production for the ensuing quarter is to be reduced to 55 per cent, and if 
that reduction is not effective in raising the average price over the following tliree 
months to is. 3d., then it is to be reduced to 50 per cent at the end of three months 
and so on by reductions of 5 per cent at the end of each three months until that average 
price is secured. Once the percentage has been lowered it cannot be increased except 
on a basis of a price of is. 3d. 

(2) If during any quarter when the export quota is for the time being fixed at not 
under 65 per cent the price does not average at least is. 3d. per Ibc, the percentage 
for the ensuing quarter is to be reduced by 5 per cent. 

j. 

The case of “ young producers,” i.e. estates which have no. standard pro- 
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duction because the trees had not reached the bearing stage in the standard 
yea?, was originally met by a scale' known as the Duncan scale, which set ixp a 
table of yields appropriate to trees of various ages. Each young producing estate 
had its standard calculated according to the scale, which it may be said 
proved to be the most criticised feature in a scheme the construction of which 
shbws great ingenuity of contrivance and which has proved generally acceptable 
to th^ Planting Industry. The cases of estates with no records of production 
in the ^andard year, and estates which for various reasons, such as lack of labour, 
etc,, were producing below their normal output in the standard year are met 
by suitable provisions, and at the inception of the scheme stocks already in 
existence were exempted from its incidence provided they were declared in 
due fojm. Some allowance was also made for the completion of forward 
contracts which had been entered into before the proposals were known, but 
the details need not concern us. 

It will be seen that the new legislation embodying what has come to be 
known as the Stevenson Scheme, and contained in its latest form, introducing 
various safeguards which arc the result of experience, in the Tixport of Rubber 
Restriction Enactmt'ut (F.M.S.), 1923 ; the Export of Rubber (Restriction) 
Rules (F.M.S.), 1923 ; the Straits Settlements Export of Rubber (Restriction) 
Ordinance, 1922, etc., pivots on the two price levels of is. 3d. and is. 6d. per lb., 
figures at tyhich^ the Stevenson or Colonial Oflice Committee calculated, with 
substantial justification, that the Rubber Industry could just pay its way. The 
former figure works out at less than half the average price of rubber during the 
pre-War year 1913, and the latter at exactly half. The whole scheme of “ let 
out ’’ and “ tiglilen up ” is very ably put together to feed the market with 
supplies at every advance in price and to. reduce these supplies when they are 
obviously not reciuired, and so prevent further increase in stocks with the 
former disastrous consequences. 

No more could legitimately be expected of •Governtnent action, and no 
less would have met the needs of the case. j 

Adminlstration of the Scheme. — The measures have legal force in 
Ceylon and all parts of British Malaya— that is to say in the principal British 
rubber-producing countries. There is no similar legislation in Borneo or in 
South India, but estates in these countries have bound themselves to certain 
measures of voluntary regulation of exports, of which particulars are given 
later on pages 95 and 91. Hitherto it has not beem found possible to bring 
the Dutch estate owners in the Netherlands East Indies into lipp, but the 
majority of British estate owners* in these Dutch Colonies have agreed 
to restrict their exports voluntarily in conformity with the scale in force in 
Malaya and Ceylon. The direct administration of the official scheme is carried 

^ For revised scale see p. 119. 

^ As this volume goes to press it is reported that th^ response received to date from British 
Companies operating in the Netherlands Indies shows that Companies representing 247,189 
planted acres have igreed to continue during 1924 to support the scheme, either uncondition- 
ally or with certain conditions. Th» represents 91 per cent of the total acreage of British-owned 
rubber m the Netherlands E. Indies, 
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out through Rubber Export Controllers in Ceylon and Malaya, and the periodical 
decisions on the export quota are given by the Colonial Office, assisted by a 
London Advisory Committee on which sit representatives of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, two Rubber Manufacturers’ Associations, the Association of British 
Malaya, the Ceylon Association, and Colonial Office representatives, with 
Sir James Stevenson, Bt., G.C.M.G., as chairman. 


Consolidated Statement of Rubber Supply (Net Exports) from the British Empire, 
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The effect of the announcement that the Government scheme of enforced 
regulation of exports had been recommended by the Stevenson Committee 
was immediate, and the price of rubber, whic^ had stood in September, 1922, 
at under yd, per lb., rose by November to is. id. per lb., and by the end of the 
year to is. 2d. per lb. At the end of the first restriction quarter on Januaiy 31st 
It was IS. 6d., and the scheme had already brought about the result it was 
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framed to attain. Subsequently it fell to is. i^d. on the first release of 5 per 
cent being accorded and rose again to just over is. 3d. on this release being 
taken off. 

The Industry’s first year or fourteen months’ experience (to 31st December, 
19^3) of the regulation of exports has thus been entirely unscnsational. The 
price has been maintained at an average of is. 3d. per lb. from the start, with 

’ % 

viTii Figures for World Production and Estimated Consumption and Stocks 
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a comparatively small range of fluctuations, in the face of a heavy falling off 
in American consumption in the latter half of 1923, and in spite of the dire 
forebodings entertained by some onlookers on what was regarded as a hazardous 
experiment. The difference between the above-mentioned average price of 
1923 and the average of i922r-itself influenced for several months by the 

. ^ Mandated Territory (not included in the additions). 
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incoming of the legislation — is the difference between a loss and a small profit, 
not forgetting that the latter price was realised on a smaller production. • In 
this connection may be quoted a recent pronouncement by Mr. P. J. Burgess 
(the chairman of the Rubber Growers' Association in i923‘-24), in which he 
gave his estimate of what Legislative Regulation of exports has done for tjie 
British Rubber Planting Industiy. 

In the summer of 1922 the Rubber-growing Industry was on the brink of^l^ster. 

Past profits had paid lieavy toll in taxes — E.P.D. and income-tax — for two years 
there had been no profits, and many large losses had been made. Conservative capitalisa- 
tions had left no margin of cash in company treasuries, and in London and Europe no 
finance was forthcoming except under reconstruction and change of ownership con- 
ditions. Interests from the United States were feeling the way to acquisition of bankrupt 
properties, and there was no gleam of hope. In the East staffs of Europeans were at 
skeleton condition, labour prices were at the minimum, and much necessary work 
was left undone, even on estates, where bare upkeep could still be financed. Longer 
continuation of such conditions would have been the last straw to the camel back, 
which was dangerously bent. Stocks of rubber in London were still accumulating — 
stocks which, if not unwanted, were certainly spoken of as such by buyers. 

Shareholders "”"of whom there are nearly a quarter of a million in Great Britain — 
had unsaleable shares on their hands, looked askance at by themselves and their friends 
as well as by their bankers. 

And what has the scheme in operation done ? 

It has changed the whole outlook, and in place of pessimism created confidence and 
hope. It has raised the price of rubber from below cost to a small profit-earning basis. 
It has re-established the values of estates and shares in them to something approaching 
their actual cost price. 

It has made secure the continuation of rubber plantations in good order and con- 
dition as future sources of large supplies, which will surely be wanted. 

It paves the way to further development to meet the demand of the future. 

It has brought the price pf rubber to half what it was three years ago, when it was 
^ regarded as cheap, and to a third of the figure at which manufacturers used not to 
grumble, and at which they established their businesses and made their profits. 

The testimony of Mr. Alexander Johnston, managing director of the North 
British Rubber Co., Ltd., of Edinburgh, and present chairman of the India- 
rubber Manufacturers' Association, may also be given : — 

[Extract from Speech.] 

Wlim opponents of the measure of Rubber Export Regulation talked on the subject 
from the point of view of the law of supply and demand, he confessed that it left nim 
extremely cold. 

As a matter of fact, he believed we were interfering with the law of supply and 
demand all day long, and he supposed the first man who interfered with that law was 
probably the man who first started a dairy and left the calf out in the cold, bitterly be- 
wailing the shortage of supplies . Any nation that put a tariff on the import of manufactured 
goods — he instanced the United States of America”— was certainly iqjerfering with the 
operation of the law of supply and demand, and yet hitherto he had failed to detect 
any serious sign of disaster in the case of such nations. He believed they could take 
it that the law of supply and demand was not quite the inflexible economic law that a 
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good many theorists imagined it to be, but that its operation might be wisely regulated. 
At any rate, he 'believed he was safe in saying that, whatever tlie attitude adopted by 
any particular class of manufacturers, they were all intensely sympathetic with the planta- 
tion industry. Some of them might object to the particular methods of assistance ; 
there was bound to be considerable diversity of opinion on any matter of that kind, 
but he believed they all recognised that it was not economically sound for any industry 
jj) continue producing and selling at below the cost of production. Not only was 
it economically unsound, but it was economically impossible ; obviously, there could 
only be one end to such a course, and that end would be equally disastrous to the 
manufacturers as to the producers. 

6. THE STATISTICS OF RUBBER PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
• IN THE EMPIRE AND IN THE WORLD 

The table on pp. 50, 51 shows the supply of rubber shipped from the rubber- 
producing countries of the Empire from 1909 to 1922 and figures of the 
world’s rubber-production have been added for comparison. During 
certain years stocks accumulated in the East, and these are, of course, entered 
against their year of shipment and not against the year during which they were 
produced. The approximate absorption by the rubber -goods manufacturing 
industries of the world is also shown, as well as the cumulation of stocks in 
consuming countries. This latter figure includes rubber afloat at the year-end. 
Since the output statistics of the various Colonics are fully reviewed elsewhere, 
it is unnecessary to make further comment on this table. 

Imports by Consuming Countries. — ^The following table shows the net 
imports into the various rubber-consuming countries : — 

Net Imports of Rubber bw Consuming Countries 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

United Kingdom 

42,521 

56,969 

42,116 

11,101 

Canada . 

8,755 

11,907 

• 8,247 

9,368 

Australia^ 

1,000 

2,6t6 

2,657 

1,500 

United States 

236,958 

248,746 

179,634 

296,278 

France . 

20,101 

‘ 16,278 

14,828 

27,660 

Italy 

9,895 

6,124 

3,906 

6,431 

Japan . 

10,774 

6,063 

23,164 

16,581 

Germany 

4,500 

12,604 

21,583 

27,551 

Austria 

— 

— 

883 

532 

Spain 

3,702 

4,109 

3,557 

2,944 

Holland 

2,772 

5.510 

. 1 ,022 

-31804 

Norway 

438 

242 

191 

325 

Sweden 

2,023 

1.567 

814 

1,248 

Denmark 

697 

500 

256 

134 

Belgium 

3.994 

3.408 

1,705 

204 

Russia . 


. 5 ^i 

180 

2,424 

Czecho-Slovakia 

n 

1.V 

42S 

275 

274 


3^8,901 

377.582 

305,018 

400,731 


^ Australian imports of rubber are oflScially reported by value only ; the tonnage has been 
calculated roughly on average price of rubber. 
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With the exception of the United Kingdom, the United States, Holland, 
and Belgium these figures no doubt represent local consumptidn fairly accurately. 
In the cases of the four countries mentioned, they include the accumulation 
of large stocks during the period. The United Kingdom, for instance, during 
the four-year period retained 152,707 tons of rubber as net imports, but stocks 
in the recognised public warehouses increased in the same time from 16,134 
to 81,081 tons, making the net deliveries for home consumption (or ^o'^on- 
recognised warehouses) 86,760 tons — an average of 21,690 tons a year. This 
accords fairly closely with the Mincing Lane estimate that the consumption 
of rubber in the United Kingdom varies from 20,000 tons in bad years to 27,500 
tons in moderately good years. 

Holland and Belgium also import and warehouse rubber, and the ^former 
country, it will be observed, was able to export in 1922 no less than 3804 tons 
more than was imported. In the U.S.A., of course, large stocks were built 
up during the period. 

The United Kingdom, Canada, and Australia are the only considerable 
rubber-consuming countries in the Empire, and on the statistical showing it 
is doubtful whether they have ever consumed as much as 40,000 tons in one 
year. So far as the United Kingdom is concerned heavy importations of foreign 
tyres arc largely accountable for the relatively small home consumption of 
rubber. 

The details of the imports of raw rubber into the United Kingdom for 
recent years are given on the opposite page. 

7, ORGANISATION OF THE LONDON RUBBER MARKET 

• 

London is the centre of the world’s trade in raw rubber ; the business is 
of enormous dimensions and no other market in the world can compare with 
it in volume of transaictions. .The legislating body for this trade is The Rubber 
Trade Association of London (7 Mincing Lane, E.C. 4). 

The tonnage of rubber arriving in, and shipped from the Port of London, 
is, of course, no indication whatever of the total volume of trade — for London, 
in a market sense, handles the rubber supply of the world. 

The principal forms of contract on which rubber is sold in London 
are : — 

(i) Delivery in London and/or Liverpool (London landed terms). 

(a) Shipment direct from the country of origin to a destination required by the 
buyer — chiefly Nbw York (c.i.f. contracts). * 

(3) Delivery in Singapore or Colombo, etc. (godown contracts). 

(4) F.o.b. contracts. 

(5) Spot contracts. 

There is also a business in reshipment to the Continent and America and 
elsewhere from stocks held in London. This, of course, is ii^ the hands of 
dealers and hardly enters into the present survey since it is not systematised 
to the same extent. Its volume may be gauged from the statistics of reship- 
ments from this country, and it is much a&cted by sterling exchange. 
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The F.O.B. Contract. — ^The two last-named of the above contracts may 
be quickly disposed of. Tlie f.o.b. contract was a war measure, but is* still 
used to a certain extent. It is a c.i.f. contract with the difference that sellers are 
agents as regards freight and insurance for the buyer. The rubber is sold f.o.b. 
a certain port, but the seller also undertakes to ship it wherever his customer — 
in instructions given subsequently — decides. It will easily be understood how 
useful this was during the War and how convenient it still may be/n‘^some 
circumstances. Buyers must declare the port to which they require shipment 
not later than sixty days previous to the first of the month named for shipment 
— or thirty days previous providing they pay cabling expenses. Sellers pay 
insurance, which buyers refund net without interest. Freight, if prepaid by 
sellers, is refunded by the buyers without interest, any deferred rebates being 
to seller’s account. 

The Spot Contract .-jpThe spot contract (for rubber actually in London 
or Liverpool at the time it is sold) is a simple document showing the sample 
mark, the number of cases, and the price. Spot sales are made on sample. 
Prompt or spot contracts is the Wednesday fortnight following the sale. Unless 
otherwise specified in the contract the sale of a parcel as sjn)t implies that 
buyers arc entitled to delivery order not later than 2 p.m. (Saturdays 11 a.m.) 
on the second day following receipt of application for delivi^r^', and in default 
to cancel the contract. Damages incurred in consequence of default are assessed 
by arbitration. 

The contracts numbered (1), (2), and (3) in the list given above are generally 
regarded as the most important. 

The Delivery Contract (London and/or Liverpool). — The delivery 
contract relates to sales or purchases of rubber to arrive in London or Liverpool, 
and states briefly that the brokers have (tliis day) bought (or sold) “ by your 
order and for your account of our principals, whose solvency we guarantee,” 
. . .• lb. (or tons) of plantStion rubber, in cases, at . . . per lb.. Standard 
Quality Hevea brasilicnsis, first crepe (or ribbed smoked sheet, as the case may 
be), to be ready for delivery in warehouse in London and/or Liverpool, any 
time or times at sellers' option, during the months of . . . 

When a parcel of rubber is sold on delivery terms under one of the standard 
descriptions for a specified shipment or arrival, or for shipment or arrival by 
a specified steamer, and found inferior, or if any portion tendered is found 
inferior, buyers have the option of rejection, and the quantity so rejected does 
not constitute a delivery on the contract. If the time for delivery has expired, 
the seller is allowed three clear working days to replace the quantity rejected, 
or, failing this, buyer claims default. 

The C.i.f. Contract. — A large tonnage is sold on the c.i.f. contract^ for 
U.S.A. and Canada, and in view of its importance it is reprinted in an appendix 
to this volume. 

Amonjg the features of the contract may be noted Payment inJLondon against 
delivery of shipping documents. 


^ A special C.I.F. Contract for business with the Continent is now being drafted. 
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If quality is found inferior^ and failing an amicable settlement, buyer must accept 
^ame with a fair Allowance to be settled by arbitration in London^ unless the arbitrators 
decide that the shipment is not bona fide^ in which case arbitrators shall fix an allowance, 
and buyer has the option, to be exercised within five business days from receipt of 
award, of rejecting the rubber and claiming default or accepting it with the allowance. 

Notice in writing of any objection on the ground of quality must be received by 
seller (or his broker) in London not later than twenty-eight days after discharge of the 
gbodi at destination named in the contract, and sample or samples in support of the 
claim must be produced in London within eight weeks from the same date. 

20 Year Record of the Raw Rubber Market 
T he prices for 1904 refer to Fine Hard Para ; later 
to First Grade Plantation Para Rubber. 


Highest and Ljowest 
Prices in each Yean..,yi . 
Average Price for 

each Yean.^ o 

1313 Average .© 


10 Years 
Pre-wan 



5 Years War, 


5 Years Post 
•war. Average 


O i J I -J 1 I I u-J J — * — I — I — J — I — I — I — • — « — • — » 

cn<5><no>CD(no)<j)CT>ocf>o>cD<J><ncr>cr><r>cf>cn 

^ ^ r-4 r«l r*4 r*<*l ff-4 

Practically every quality the buyers want is sold c.i.f. America, but as the 
out-turn of the estates is about 80 per cent of standard quality the majority 
of rubber sold in this manner is standard. 

The Godown Contract.— The godown contract refers to rubber sold 
in London for delivery, usually in Singapore or Colombo, but often also in 
Sourabaya and- other Dutch East Indian ports. After the usual clause guaran- 
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teeing solvency of principal it provides that delivery is to be made in sound 
cases to the godown of Messrs. ... in Singapore (Colomb&, etc.). * 

The quality clause refers to fair London standard quality, or, if inferior, a 
fair allowance to be made, to be settled between buyers and sellers, either 
amicably, or failing this, by arbitration in Singapore or Colombo. Payment 
in cash against delivery in Singapore (or Colombo) at banks buying sight rate 
of exchange on London. The export duty is for sellers’ account and iljp sellers’ 
agents in Singapore are named. 

Procedure of Weighing and Sampling. — ^The London rubber market 
has grown to its present importance and acquired its immense prestige partly 
through the position of London as the world’s financial centre and partly through 
the circumstances of the Rubber Planting Industry having been defeeloped 
by British companies, but principally and more directly through the reputation 
it has gained as an easy and safe market to deal in. This reputation is a con- 
sequence of its organisation, providing safeguards at every step, and the 
character and stability of the firms making up its personnel . The way in which 
the various contracts are continually being revised to fit them to changing 
conditions has also a great deal to do with the maintenance of London’s 
importance as the premier rubber market. The c.i.f. contract, for instance, 
has passed through half a dozen different editions in the course of comparatively 
few years, and may confidentially be expected to pass through several more 
before a final form is evolved, if that ever happens. 

As it is part of the system of keeping a check at every point and affording 
the fullest guarantee to both buyer and seller that the utmost care has been 
exercised in their interests, the procedure in weighing and sampling may be 
described. The standard of weighing and sampling in any market centre is 
the foundation of its reputation for fairness. In London, and also in Liverpool, 
it could not be highqr than it is. Rubber on arrival in London must be ware- 
housed at one of the recognised rubber wharv’es.* 

*■ Having arrived alongside their own wLarf, the packages are weighed gross 
for the protection of the wharfingers and the sellers against pilferage. The 
wharfingers then proceed to open the whole hundred per cent of cases. The 
rubber is laid on the floor with the cases next to it, and they then proceed 
to weigh net. The whole lot is then sampled, and a sample which, in the 
wharfingers’ opinion, represents the bulk is drawn, after which the rubber is 
put back into the cases and weighed gross. An endeavour is being made to 
simplify and cheapen this system by ascertaining the net weight only, imt 

^ These are docks, wharv^es or warehouses under the sole control of the following warehouse- 
keepers : — In London : Port of London Authority ; Beresford and Co. (St. Olave^s Wharves), Ltd. ; 
P. R. Buchanan and Co.; Proprietors of Bull Wharf, Ltd.; Butler's Wharf, Ltd.; Colonial 
Wharves Ltd. ; R. G. Hall and Co. (St. John’s Wharf) ; Proprietors of Hay’s Wharf, Ltd. ; 
British Blucfries Wharfage and Transport, Ltd.; Thames Export Packing Co., Ltd.; Hoare, 
Wilson and Co. ; Leach and Co., Ltd. ; Litchfield and Soundy, Ltd. ; Major and Field; W. M. 
Smith and Son ; Weber, Smith and Hoare ; Metropolitan Bonded Warehouses, •Ltd. 

Liverpool : John H. Burns ; W^illiam Dean and Co. ; Henry Diaper and Co. ; Liverpool 
Warehousing Co., Ltd.; Pickfords Ltd.: Mersey Docks and Harbour Board; Liverpool and 
Manchester Cotton and Produce Storage Co., Ltd. 
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details are still being worked out. The rubber having been repacked, the 
sample is sent to th6 broker with a certificate of weight. This certificate shows 
the gross and the tare in each case, and at the bottom the net weight is shown. 
This weight stands for one year. 

The charges for these operations are : — 

India-rubber (Plantation), in cases : — 

Landing and Housing Rate, including weighing gross at landing and ror s. d. 

reweighing on importer's account if required .... cwt. gross o 8 

Management Rate, including landing, housing, weighing gross at 
landing, Customs’ examination, taring, ordinary coopering for 
to>yn delivery, weighing after working, and one week’s rent from 
date of vessel breaking bulk, and reweighing on importer’s 
account if required : — 


On the average 
gross weight 
of each mark. 


under lOO lbs. 

Vpv 

. 100 lbs. 

s, 

2 

(I. 

o' 

100 lbs. and ,, 150 ,, 

... ,, 

I 

8 

15^ >) >> 200 ,, 

... ,, 

I 

5 

200 ,, ,, over 

• > * «« 

I 

4 - 

The Management Rate applies 

i unless notice is given to 

tl 

1C 


contrary before landing. 


For 

cwt. gross 


Reweighing on Buyers’ account ..... 

Rehousing or Repiling, when incurred .... 

Delivery to land conveyance 

Delivery to water conveyance ...... 

Rent per week, after one week from date of vessel breaking bulk . lOO lb. gross o 

# 

Plus 47I per cent on rent and 55 per cent on all other charges. 


d. 

2 

2 

2 

4 

oj 


The sample having reached the broker with the certificate of weight, he proceeds 
to sell it. If the rubber is required for a forward standard quality contract it is 
sent up for award ; if not, it is sold on the spot on the contract already mentioned.* 
Standard Qualities Committee. — rubber sold under standard de- 
scriptions on London landed contracts must, before being tendered, go before 
the Standard Qualities Committee of The Rubber Trade Association for award 
as “ standard quality first latex crepe,” or “ ribbed smoked sheet.” 

The Committee, composed of brokers and dealers who are good judges of 
rubber, meet twice a week to issue awards on these two grades .The tender can then 
go out with the aw'ard number, showing that it has been awarded before tendering. 

When the Committee was first formed all sorts of colours were submitted 
for consideration, from a light grey to a light yellow crepe. Gradually a standard 
was evolved and, unfortunately, it really became a colour standard. At the 
time pale crepe was fetching a premium over other grades, and consequently 
the standard was based more or less on colour at the beginning. Subsequently 
the Committee,^ while continuing to lay stress on colour, also took into con- 
sideration (for crepe) texture, thickness, and freedom from discoloration, 
and formed a standard which •called for the lightest colour, clean and even 
texture. With .regard to sheet, the defects looked for are oversmoking, too 
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quick coagulation, which is apt to form air bubbles in the sheets, traces of bark 
and uneven texture. 

The certificates given by the Standard Qualities Committee remain in 
force for three months from the last day of the month in which the certificate 
is dated, provided the cases have been left intact at the original public warehouse. 
Samples to be submitted to the Standard Qualities Committee must be dock 
or wharf, or Liverpool warehouse-keepers’ samples drawn after working at 
the customary manner and delivered intact to the Committee Within three 
months of date of drawing. The Committee also delivers quality certificates 
for crepe sole rubber. 

Intrinsic quai.ity. — From this brief account of the methods adopted by the 
Standard Qualities Committee, it will be gathered that its work consist^ of inter- 
preting and applying tlie market standard of quality. This is not necessarily 
closely related to the intrinsic qualities of the rubber for manufacturing purposes. 

However, for the purpose of carrying on a big market business in rubber, 
mostly on forward contracts, there must be a primary valuation of the kind 
just noticed, and through the means of the Standard Qualities Committee 
it is conducted to the satisfaction of all concerned, 

A secondary valuation of the rubber on its real value for the manufacturing 
purpose they have in mind is, however, made by many of the bigger users 
who obtain test samples before buying. Such firms will cover themselves 
for their requirements against the risk of the market by buying rubber for 
forw'ard positions, but, as likely as not, will sell it as the position becomes nearer 
and use rubber bought on samples which have been tested. The tests to 
determine intrinsic value are mainly of such a character as will enable the 
manufacturer to judge of the manner in which the material will behave towards 
the vulcanizing process, and of its strength, resilience, resistance to abrasion, 
durability, and the. like, after manufacture. The vulcanizing process consists 
essentially in beating the ‘rubber, after it has been plasticized, with sulphur, 
■ and this gradually brings about a toughening of the material and a general 
improvement in its properties, sucli as strength, resistance to heat and cold, 
resistance to oils and solvents, capacity to recover shape after distortion. 
Different rubbers may vary as regards the rate at which these changes occur, 
as well as in respect to the maximum or minimum values attainable. Variability 
as regards rate of change may involve an alteration of the manufacturing process 
which is inconvenient and undesirable in many respects, and, if this feature 
is pronotmeed, it may cause more trouble than actual differences in strength, 
etc., of the finished goods. Samples are therefore tested for “ rate of cure,” 
as it is called, and for strength, distensibility and other physical characteristics, 
the latter tests being applied after the experimental vulcanization process has 
been completed. Tests may also be applied to estimate the amount of moisture 
and impurities (such as sand, splinters from packing cases) in the rubber, but, 
as a rule, these amount to very little in plantation rubber,, which for most 
purposes can be used without the preliminary purification (washing) which is 
essential in the case of ” wild ” rubbers, ‘ 

Identification Marks on Rubber. — In this connection arises the question 
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of the consumer buying rubber on the identification marks of the various 
estates instead of upon description. The director of the Research Association 
of British Rubber and Tyre Manufacturers recently made the statement that 
manufacturers are practically unanimous in desiring to know the sources whence 
their rubber is derived in order to be in a position to select the estates whose 
products give the most satisfaction.^ Brokers and dealers (who buy from 
brokers ^d supply consumers) apparently see many objections to this procedure, 
their desii'^ being all in the direction of the kind of simplification on which a 
large turnover can be worked easily— a plan which they believe has helped 
the growth of the London market. Purchase can, of course, often be arranged 
of the whole or a proportion of the coming year’s output of particular estates. 

The Rubber Exchange. — ^Thc Rubber Exchange (9 Mincing Lane, London, 
E.C. 3) is a centre of meeting for the Rubber Trade and is connected by private 
telephones with the offices of all the leading firms. Its opening has greatly 
facilitated business. 

The Rubber Settlement House. — The Rubber Settlement House exists 
for the registration and settlement of forward contracts made between its 
members (brokers and dealers) when acting as principals on the face of the 
contract. The actual turnover of contracts registered in 1923 was 240,000 
tons (109,000 tons in 1922). The membership is restricted to members of the 
Rubber Trade Association of London. Contracts arc registered in multiples 
of 5 tons and smaller quantities, and settlements take place at fortnightly 
intervals, though there is power to call for an extraordinary settlement in the 
case of necessity. 

The Clearing House principle is well known and the rules of the Rubber 
Settlement House only differ in details from those of other institutions of the 
kind. The effect is to reduce the risk of either party to a settlement contract 
to the fluctuation of the market in a fortnight’s time. The Settlement House 
is largely used for hedging and speculation. • 

Brokerage. — ^The Settlement House brokerage charge is | per cent on. 
all contracts (to other members). For the seller on an ordinary delivery contract 
(London landed terms) the rate is | per cent for the current month and three 
months following, and i per cent for positions beyond three months. On 
c.i.f. contracts it is | per cent for the current month and two following months 
only — ^positions beyond two months i per cent. For godown contracts it is 
I per cent any position. All these rates apply to business done between members 
of the Rubber Trade Association only. , , 

Set-off.” — ^An important accretion to the stability of the London rubber 
market is to be found in its refusal to agree to the proposition that every bargain 
entered into between the same parties stands by itself as an enforceable contract. 
The trade custom of “ set-off ” means that in the event of a default arising, 
the sum due from one party in respect to one contract can be set off against 
the sum due from the other party in respect to the second or further contracts 
and the balance* and no more, of the accounts can be claimed or need be paid. 

* Several manufacturers including the leading French consumers (Michelin) furnish a list 
of estates from which rubber for their requirements must be selected. 
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Arbitration —With regard to arbitration in London, this cannot arise, 
of course, on the quality of rubber awarded as standard* quality. On other 
questions the chairman of the Association appoints a dealer and a broker or 
producer and an umpire, who must be a broker, and they thrash out the question. 
If the parties are dissatisfied they may appeal to the Rubber Trade Associapon, 
who appoint a panel of seven, namely: two importers, two dealers, and two 
brokers, and a chairman, and they go into the question and issue a reward, 
which is binding on both parties, unless they choose to go to lavwf In very 
few cases, however, do the parties resort to litigation Other than godown 
contracts, all disputes of any description whatever are settled by arbitration 
in London on all contracts. 

Off-Grades. — Lower grades, when sold, as they often are, on •forward 
contracts, are bought on type sample. In such cases the seller often protects 
himself against the fluctuations of the market by buying a similar quantity 
of standard quality rubber. 


CHAPTER II 

GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY: RUBBER 
I. THE RAW RUBBER INDUSTRY OF BRITISH MALAYA 

[Statements and data revised to January, 1924 ; principal statistics complete 
for 1923 ; full for 1922-23.] 

, Rubber Exports from British Malaya. Acreage in British Malaya. Yield per Acre. Cost of Pro- 
duction. Profit Record of Malay Rubber Undertakings. Research Work in Malaya. Rubber 
Tree Diseases. State of Upkeep of Plqintations. Native Rubber Plantations, Manufacture 
of Native Rubber. Organisation of Native Rubber Production on Co-operative Lines 
Inland I'ransport. Singapore Rubber Market. Labour in Malaya* 

The Malay Peninsula with Singapore and Penang Islands is by far the 
largest rubber producer, not only in the British Empire, but in the world. 
Here is located about tlp-ee-fifths of the world’s total acreage of plantqfion 
rubber. Malaya indeed has become a rubber country to the exclusion of 
all other planting industries — except an area of 133,000 acres under 
coco-nuts, which is not much more than a twentieth of the acreage 
devoted to the premier product. As a result, all interests are bound 
up in the success of the Rubber Industry, and any setback affects the whole 
economic life of the country and the finances of government to an alarming 
extent. Huge sums were invested annually from about 1906 fo the outbreak 
of war, principally by the British public, but also by local companies financed 
by Singapore capitalists, Shanghai companies, and a considerable number of 



Japanese concerns. Native growers and one large American company, though 
not ainong the first-eomers, also took a hand, and in later years the former have 
come to occupy a position of importance that was little expected at the time 
of the inauguration of the Industry. More than one Continental financial 
group of importance also has its interests, and the various phases through which 
the Industry has passed have been watched with as keen attention in Paris 
and Antwerp as in London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, where the headquarters 
of many of^the principal companies are to be found. 

Geographically the countries of the Peninsula naturally fall into one group, 
and politically they are united under the British flag. The mode of government, 
however, differs, and owing to the number of separate administrative units 
the collection of trade and other statistics relating to the group as a whole 
presents some difficulties. 

The flat lands, such as are to be found in the Klang district, were the first 
to be planted up ; undulating land within easy reach of road or railway was 
next taken in hand, and — ^when this was no longer available — steeper hill land 
was planted. Of the three types, undulating land is probably the best. Flat 
lands are often associated with difficult draining problems, poor yields, and 
inability of the trees to obtain a good hold after a certain age. 

Rubuer Exports from British Malaya. — ^The net exports^ of rubber from 
British Malaya, as a whole, amounted to 212,326 tons in 1922 (1921 — 151,001 
tons) and the gross to 248,158 tons. The destinations of shipments are recorded 
for the gross exports only, these including a proportion of foreign-produced 
rubber : — 


Gross Exports of Rubber fro {4 British Malaya* 

(Including shipments of imported rubber) 

{Freight Rale Singapore to U.K. {February, 1924) 50s. o./. per 50 cu.f 1 . less 10 pa- cent 

equals 48/7 net] » 


Centals 


To United Kingdom 

1921 

91 1 ,006 

,, British Possessions 

63.499 

,, U.S.A. . 

2,299.353 

„ Europe 

*44.703 

„ Japan . . 

442,138 

O^er Countries 

1,868 

Total 

3,862,567 


172,4361 


100 lb. 

1921 

1922 

1^22 

$ 

S 

700,562 

29,293,000 

19,408,000 

80,760 

1,877,000 

2,348,000 

4,044,781 

65,952,000 

**7.753,000 

386,801 

4,257,000 

*0,834,000 

341.470 

12,444,000 

9,666,000 

4,340 

• 49,000 

iH-i ,000 

5,558.7*4 

248,1 58 tons 

114,872,000 

160,150,000 


^ The figures for net and gross exports are oflicial. Nevertheless, they probably understate to 
some considerable extent the quantity of net exports. Large quantities ot native rubber arrive in 
Singapore, containing per cent of moisture ; when reshipped this moisture has been extracted. 
Hence the method of finding net exports by subtracting gross imports from gross exports is mis- 
leading. A “ Trade estimate is that, allowing for the abstraction of moisture, the net exports in 
1923 may be taken as 196,000 tons instead of 183,943 tons. 
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The net exports in 1913 were 33,641 tons, so that the increase was over 
600 per cent in ten years. For 1923 the gross exports (as cabled) amounted 
to 252,146 tons and the net to 183,943 tons, the reduction on 1922 figures 
being due to the operation of the Rubber Export Regulations. 

Rubber Acreage in British Malaya. — ^The following is the latest official 
return of rubber acreage in Malaya ; though referring to the year 1921 it only 
became public property at the end of 1923 : — 


Pohiition end of 1921. 

Federated Malay Slates (large and 
small holdings) . . , . 

Straits SettlcinenlvS (large lioldings) . 
,, ,, (small holdings) . 

Unfedcrated Malay States : — 
l^arge holdings 
Small holdings 
Not distiiiguislied 


Alienated for 

rubber growing Planted 

acres. acres. 

1,641,620 1,234,895 

251,321 200,428 

iM-434 125,289 

359-5^0 

304-354 

1,690 


1,320,606 


In bearing 
acres. 

79».4S5 

142,355 

60,648 

191,231 

131-749 

3f>3 


Total Malaya 


3-347-9*^1 2,236,236 1,316,831 


For all practical purposes the figures for planted acreage shown in the table 
holds good to-day (January, 1924), for there has been little planting of rubber 
since 1921. On the other hand, tlic proportion of the area which has reached 
the bearing stage must be larger — ^perhaps by 200-250,000 acres. 

The leading association of rubber planters is the Planters’ Association of 
Malaya, a body consisting of thirteen district planters’ associations, and 
representing 568,082 planted acres. 

. Rubber Yield ‘per Acri-: in Malaya. — For many years— in fact, so long 
as it continued to be useful — the Rubber Growers’ Association compiled annual 
statistics from estates in its membership showing the average yield per acre 
in bearing. These statistics ceasefl to be compiled (or at least issued to the 
members) after 1917 on account of the incoming voluntary restriction of output 
which rendered them useless as a measure of yielding capacity. The averages on 
opposite page were compiled from returns made by 186 estates (the same estates 
in each year), of which 21 were situated in Johore, 29 in Negri Sembilan, 44 in 
Perak, ;7 in Selangor,^ and 22 in the Straits Settlements. They may be 
compared with similar averages for Ceylon, South India, etc., which are* given 
in their appropriate places in this book. It will be observed that the highest 
average yields were obtained in Negri Sembilan, Perak, and Selangor, which 
had also the highest average annual rainfall. 

The total yield brought into the averages in 1917 was 76,757,833 lb. (equal 
to an average of 343 lb. from 271,260 acres in bearing of an average age of 
seven years, eleven months). This was a higher average yiftld than recorded 
in 1917 from any other country (including Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Ceylon, etc.) 
in which the Rubber Growers* Association had reporting members. 
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It is noteworthy that all the highest average yields reported in column (2) 
of the table were obtained in 1917 by daily tapping (in two cases, however, 
certain areas were tapped daily, and the rest alternate days) from estates having 
a large proportion of trees of ten years old and older. The commonest tapping 
systems were daily tapping, one cut on one quarter, and daily (or alternate 
daily) tapping, two cuts on one quarter ; but numerous other systems were 


• 

(1) 

Average yiold 
pt r acre over 
whole area. 

lb. 

U) 

average 
yield per acre 
on any estate, 

lb. 

(3) 

Percentage of 
oTiipui 

b'Miig first Uitex- 
Biilance represents 
other grades. 

7 c 

Average rainfall 
in inches. 

Johore 

- 19^5 

228 

^80 

80-28 

84-80 


1916 

28-^ 

488 

76 * 02 

76 • 62 


1917 

298 

478 

<S8-52 

112-83 

Negri Scmbilan 


.348 

510 

80-97 

104-94 


1916 

37f> 

503 

84*4^ 

91-67 


1917 

375 

524 

84-50 

110-44 

Perak 

• 1915 

353 

535 

82-09 

112-07 


1916 

3t'7 

572 

85-05 

95-79 


1917 

382 

591 

81 -48 

110-41 

Selangor . 

• 1915 

331 

494 

81 -55 

95-20 


1916 

340 

594 

86-38 

94-75 


1917 

344 

607 

84-18 

• 

103-68 

Straits Settlements 

- 1915 

243 

406 

77-69 

86-90 


1916 

252 

480 

83 -26 

88-12 


1917 

247 

446 

80 -75 

94-14 


employed. The highest average yields per tree over whole estates (in 1917) 
were : — 

7-2375 lb. obtained from an estate in Perak which also yielded the second highest 
average per acre (560 lb.) for that State. Daily tapping, tWo cuts on one quarter (685 
out of 950 acres planted 1907 or prior thereto). 

6-2094 lb. from an estate in Selangor, likewise the second highest yiclder in its 
State per acre. Alternate daily tapping single V on 233 acres, double V on 1155 acres, 
1146 acres out of 1388 planted in 1907 or prior thereto. 

The most complete census of rubber yields in Malaya, however, was taken 
in the course of *1922, when the figures of rubber production in the year from 
the ist November, 1919, to the* 31st October, 1920, were investigated for the 
purpose of establishing the “ standard production ” of the estates for the 
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requirements of the Export Regulation Act, that period being the latest under 
the normal tapping of the old dispensation. • 

Figures of their production in the standard year were obtained from no 
less than 555 estates in the Federated Malay States. The ages of the trees were 
discoverable, the area of each age, and the total yield. By adjusting the, data 
from these 555 estates on the basis of the scale actually adopted in Malaya 
during 1922-23, it was sought to establish the yield of the mature trees of eight 
years of age and over. f 

On this basis the average crop per mahire acre was shown to be : 384 lb. 
over the whole of the 555 estates. In Perak the average was 390 lb. ; in 
Selangor, 359 lb. ; in Negri Sembilan, 415 lb. ; and in Pahang, 407 lb. The 
higher average in Negri Sembilan was thought to be due to the relatively larger 
proportion of native-owned estates, with their more drastic tapping, but we 
have already found indications of the same phenomenon in the Rubber Growers’ 
Association’s statistics on Negri Sembilan yields quoted at the beginning of 
this statement (p. 65), 

Bearing in mind that much of the acreage in the F.M.S. is a great deal older 
than eight years, there is nothing inherently improbable in these results 
regarding the average yield of mature rubber in that country, but it must be 
recognised that they are obtained to a certain extent on a basis of surmise, 
and it is regrettable that some other way of collecting and presenting the 
information was not found. The Straits Settlements averages for yields of 
rubber in 1919-20 were obtained in the same way and show 321 lb. per acre 
for Province Wellesley and the Bindings and 386 lb. per acre for Malacca. 

Cost of Production in British 'Mai.aya.— The average “ all-in ” cost of 
production in Malaya in recent years has been : — 

rent e per lb. 


1922-23. Average for 173 companies’ . . . 8-3 

1921-22.* 135 „ ... 11-8 

1920-21. „ 206 „ ... 15-16 

1919-20. „ 198 „ ... 14-31 

1917-18. „ 128 . „ ... 14-4 


These figures include the cost of few, if any, young producers. To submit 
the 1922-23 figures to analysis : Out of 173 companies, ii incurred a cost of 
production of just below 6d., 29 were between 6d. and 7d., 37 between yd. 
and 8d., 43 betw^een 8d. and 9d., 26 between 9d. and lod., 20 betw'een lod. 
and iid.‘, 4 between iid. and is., and 3 over is. , 

Rubber planting is probably unique as an industry in which costs have 
been brought down far below the pre-War level. 

Profit' Record of Locally Capitalised Rubber Undertakings in 
Malaya. — ^The following table shows the average profit-earning record of the 
Industry for ten years so far as that can be deduced from the average dividends 
paid by Dollar Rubber Companies of local registration owning producing 

^ These averages are worked out from the “ Statist ” tables October 6th and i3lh (1923), 
September 23rd (1922), and July aoth (1918), and from a compilation by Messrs. Zorn and 
Leigh-Uunt. 
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properties in Malaya. The averages are calculated from data given in “ Facts 
and Figures of Dollar Companies,” issued by Messrs. Fraser and Co., Singapore 
^^1923 and previous editions), but companies owning property elsewhere than 
in Malaya, and non-producers, have been eliminated. 


Average Dividends Paid by Malay Dollar Rubber Companies 

1922 

2 *06 

52 

ss 


Average ordinary dividend 
per cent 

No. of companies con- 
tributing to average 
No. of companies paying no 
dividends 


1913 


17101 

16 


1014 1915 


9*8 

27 


15-6 

40 


i<)t6 


1917 


8 •7623 *08 


42 


52 


191 8 


4'92 

58 


.*i e 

A K 


1<)I9 


13-4^ 

62 


9*59 

^>3 

55 


1921 


‘98 

71 


In connection with this table it should be pointed out that it is much 
influenced by the favourable forward sales made by several companies extending 
over the crops of 1920, 1921, and 1922 ; as a result of these sales such companies 
were in the fortunate position of being able to pay dividends when the rest 
of the Industry was working at a loss. 

The averages are also affected by the high profits made by a few old- 
established companies ; especially is this so in the earlier years when the average 
is taken over fewer companies. Thus, one company alone paid 100 per cent 
dividends in 1913 and 1917.^ In the former year its figure affected the average 
to the extent of 6 — i.c. it increased the general average from (about) ii to 17 
per cent ; in the latter year the same dividend made a difference of less than 
2 per cent because of the greater number of companies taken into account. 
It will readily be understood, therefore, that the omission from the calculation 
of the profits earned by half a dozen leading compames would leave a very low 
average for the profits of the remainder. 

Unfortunately it has not proved possible to obtain the data regarding as 
large a number of companies in the earlier as in the later years ; the reason 
for this is partly the formation of a few new companies to take over estates 
already in bearing and partly the fact that a large proportion of old-established 
Dollar Companies commenced as private or semi-private companies and have 
only made their accounts public in recent years. A number of the companies 
had not issued their accounts for 1922 when Messrs. Fraser and Co/s Handbook 
appeaSred. 

The figures as they stand show an average annual dividend of 6*2 per cent for the 
last five years. However, on an average more than half the companies during this 
period have paid no dividend at all, and it is evident that if the “ average of average 
companies ” only were taken the average dividend per annum during these years 
would be no more than two or three per cent, if as much. 

The average divRiend of the five preceding years, 1 91 3-1 7, is more favourable, 
but as pointed out is affected t© even a greater extent by the result obtained 

* Nil in 1921 and 1922 however. 
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by the few really big dividend payers. There would be s^e measure of 
reproach attached to the production of such figures regarding an ordinary 
trading enterprise. However, in the case of rubber, the causes which have led 
to the Industry becoming, by the standards of tropical agriculture, an un- 
remunerative one, have in the main been outside the control of its leaders. 
In a sense it has been swamped by its own efficiency in production. No 
complaint is, therefore, likely to arise on the score of overfrank exposure of the 
joints in its financial armour. Indeed, all the interests of the Indu^ry are but 
served by disclosure of the facts regarding its position. 

Dividend Earning Record of Sterling Rubber Companies in Malaya. — 
A number of Sterling Rubber Companies having estates in Malaya managed 
to pay dividends in 1920 and 1921 as the result of having made favourable 
forward sales of rubber at comparatively high prices. It has already been noted 
that the average cost of production was in excess of the average market price 
of the year, and a careful scrutiny of the 1921 results brought under review has 
failed to reveal a single instance of a company which was able to declare a 
dividend out of profits made from the sale of rubber at (or near) the average 
price of 1921. On the other hand, a large number of companies were 
successful in re-entering the dividend list for 1922, benefiting by the sale of 
their crops at the higher prices established, as a result of Export Regulation, 
at the end of that year and during 1923, and also from reduced costs of pro- 
duction. 

The following table gives the average dividends of Sterling Rubber Com- 
panies with estates in Malaya, but as pointed out below, it exaggerates to an 
extent which cannot readily be calculated the actual return on capital invested : — 


Dividend Record of Sterling Rubber Companies in Malaya 


(Financial years in many cases end in the spring of the following year) 


No. of Companies . 
Average Dividend per cent 
Non-Dividend payers in- 
cluded in average 


1910 1911 1912 1013 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 

76 115 129 136 138 138 138 138 138 138 138 138 138 

18 14 17 ,10-3 11-25 20 34-18 16-9 12-34 22-36 3-23 2-14 5-21 


n m 


iVlT 


r> 7 
iTiar 


AV 


1 a K 


1 1 

i 5 A 


1 R 4 
13.S 


8 

1 .'J H 


1% HS 1% 


Grand Average Annual Dividend, 13 yeans ; 13-6 per cent ; last 5 years, 9-05 per cent. 


The advantage in presenting data as averages over a large number of 
companies is that exceptional cases of prosperity and adversity tend to cancel 
each other out and a general view of the state of the Industry is thereby obtained. 
At the same time it must be pointed out that the method is adopted only in 
default of a better, and must always give a more favourable view of the earnings 
of average companies than is justified. The upward range of dividends is taken 
into account in full, while the downward range stops at “ Nil.” 

Apart from this, there is, in the case of Sterling Rubber Companies in Malaya 
(and also in the case of Ceylon Sterling Companies), a mor^ serious cause of 
exaggeration of the actual return on capital invested. This arises from the 
practice adopted by many companies when their shares were standing at a 
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premium of issuing new shares to the existing shareholders at 25, 50, 100, 200, 
and even up to 140b per cent over par value* The fresh capital obtained in 
this way was invested in the estates for the general benefit of shareholders, but 
a share issued at 3^14 premium (as in the case of the issue by the Malacca 
Rubber Plantations in 1911) still figures for £1 for the purpose of calculation 
of dividends. 

So general has this practice been that over one hundred of the companies 
included imthe foregoing tabulation have at one time or another, or on several 
occasions, issued capital at a premium. In comparatively recent years — 
principally in 1919 and 1920 — a number of companies, becoming alive to the 
risks of various kinds involved in understatement of the capital actually invested 
in their •properties, have issued so-called bonus shares representing capital 
which had previously been invested in this way, and the paid-up capital appearing 
in the balance sheets of Sterling Rubber Companies working in Malaya is now 
nearer the actual capital invested than it once was. For the years prior to 1920, 
however, the percentage return revealed by the dividends declared is very 
considerably higher than the actual return on the total capital invested, and 
there are still numerous companies whose capital item is understated from 
this cause and the earnings overstated. On account of the complicated nature 
of the calculations involved no attempt has been made in the above tabulation 
to show the return on actual capital (including share premiums). The dividends 
declared have been taken simply at their face value and the table produced in re- 
sponse to a feeling that — pending the fuller statistical investigation of the Rubber 
Industry by some competent writer on economic subjects — ^thcre should be 
at least some record, however superficial, of the varying fortunes of the 
Industry. 

The extent to which the issue of capital at a premium (tantamount to an 
immediate writing-down of the investment) has been practised in the Rubber 
Industry is little realised outside that Industry, and leads to a certain amount 
of misunderstanding. 

The following are some examples : — . 

Consolidated Malay Estates^ Ltd, : £75,000 paid-up capital and additional £72,528 
received by way of premium on new issues. Not yet recapitalised. 

Malacca Rubber Plantations : £s^SS>^^ paid-up capital and additional £575,000 
received by way of share premiums. Not yet recapitalised. (One issue of £1 shares 
at £14 premium.) 

iLinggi Plantations, Ltd, : Paid-up capital, June, 1919, £»i 15,000 ; Share Premiums 
account £351,822. Of this total £345,000 was recapitalised in 1919, bringing paid-up 
capital to £460,000. (One issue of new shares was made at 1400 per cent premium.) 

The dividends which have been declared on the nominal paid-up capital 
rf these companies are obviously unreliable as a guide to the return on actual 
:apital invested. The majority of premium issues have, of course, been on a 
jmaller scale, but* in the aggregate they represent a large additional investment. 
The number of Sterling Compames with estates in Malaya, traceable in current 
vorks of reference as having made issues of shares at a premium is 123, and this 
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is a minimum figure. Much development has also .been done out of revenue 
in the past and generally speaking the care of directors 'has been to reduce 
capitalisation per acre. 

Rubber Research Work in Malaya.— The Agricultural Department 
(Straits Settlements and F.M.S.) maintains a division of agricultural chemistry, 
a staff of agricultural inspectors, an economic botanist with an assistant, a 
mycologist with two assistants, an entomologist with a small staff, a division 
of agricultural instruction, and a plant physiologist, etc., and in (addition to 
administrative duties much research work is done. There are several Govern- 
ment experimental rubber plantations on which tapping, etc., experiments 
arc carried out. 

The Rubber Growers’ Association has a scientific staff, consisting of a senior 
scientific officer, two mycologists, and one chemist. 

The proposal to set up an Institute of Rubber Research to co-ordinate 
under Government auspices all Rubber Research work in the Malay Peninsula 
had already received promising support when a stop was put to all negotiations 
by the financial difficulties created by the fall in the price of rubber. With 
the considerable alteration for the better that has now occurred the negotiations 
have been resumed and it is hoped that an approved scheme will shortly be 
adopted. In this connection it may be mentioned that the Stevenson Committee 
{vide paragraph 15 of its first Report) recorded its opinion “ that a substantial 
proportion of any additional revenue obtained (from the Export Duty on rubber) 
under the scheme should be specifically set aside and applied for the direct 
benefit of the Plantation Rubber Indiistry in such ways as scientific research, 
and the development of new uses for rubber.” 

Rubber Tree Diseases in MalAya.— Though diseases, such as Pink Disease 
and Mouldy Rot, are getting more universally spread throughout Malaya every 
year, as is only to Jac expected in such a universally distributed cultivation as 
rubber, yet, generally speaking, the incidence of such disease is less intense 
' now than hitherto, and, above all, there is a keener appreciation of the danger 
of untreated diseases by planters gt the present day than previously. With 
regard to these diseases, the results of which are very evident as soon as the 
trees are attacked (e.g. Pink Disease, Mouldy Rot, Black Thread), their treat- 
ment has, generally speaking, been little interfered with by the slump. The 
exceptions have been found practically only on native holdings, but this matter 
has been watched by the officers of the Department of Agriculture. The 
shortness of money has. hindered some estates from carrying out certain , works 
in preventing the spread of those less obvious, but still more insidious, diseases 
of rubber, such as root diseases. Still, as very little further land has been opened 
up under rubber during the slump period, and as it is at the early stage of the 
history of a field when the most effective work can be done in preventing the 
spread of root diseases, and as the results of such work when carried out in 
older rubber arc largely problematical, then the real loss due to the failure in 
some cases to treat affected areas may not be really large. At the same time 
there is no desire in Malaya to minimise the importance of not neglecting 
the work connected with the prevention and treatment of diseases of the trees 
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on rubber estates, or to close the eyes to the menace which an uncontrolled 
outbreak of disease or pest could be to the Rubber-growing Industry as a whole 
in the Malay Peninsula, where rubber estates are practically contiguous from 
Kedah to Singapore. 

State of Upkeep of Plantations in Malaya.— -Somewhat divergent 
opinions have been expressed as to the effect the slump has had on the state 
of upkeep of immature plantations and on the consumption of bark. 

The official view as expressed at the end of 1922 by Mr. South, Director 
of Agricurtural Inspection, is reassuring. In his opinion the area of bearing 
rubber permanently useless on estates is quite negligible. “ On smallholdings 
the very heavy systems of tapping often employed will certainly result in a lack 
of tappable bark in one or two years’ time, and a proportion of the trees will 
probably be useless. In addition there arc areas of holdings scattered all over 
the country in which the trees arc already nearly useless on account of bad 
tapping in the past combined with over-lapping recently. A certain small 
number of immature areas on estates are not in good condition, but the trees 
are there and are not yet suffering very severely. The use of cover crops to 
reduce weeding costs and of giant mimosa to destroy lalang are now well 
understood and should prevent any great increase at present in the area of 
immature estate rubber in a really badly neglected condition. The area of 
small holdings of immature rubber covered with lalang and blukar is consider- 
able ; on some the rubber trees have been destroyed by fire, and the same 
fate will attend others, but if the price of rubber improves the land will probably 
be cleaned up to some extent and the trees be tapped, as has been done on many 
smallholdings in the past. In fact, Malays nearly always leave their rubber 
holdings to look after themselves until the trees are tappable, even when con- 
ditions arc prosperous. Certain areas of tappable rubber often owned by 
Chinese are untapped and abandoned, especially in parts of Pahang where 
tapping costs are high.” On the whole, though it, is very difficult to form an 
estimarn, Mr. South doubts w^hethcr 50,000 acres of rubber have been destroyed 
and rendered permanently useless in Malaya. (Cf. statement, foot of page.) 

Native Rubber Plantations in Makaya. — Complete statistics of the area 
under rubber on smallholdings in native possession arc not available at the 
moment, but the total planted area on estates of less than 100 acres is 900,000 
acres, and for practical purposes this may be taken as native rubber ; the state 
of upkeep is partly indicated in the preceding paragraph. In many cases the 
plantations are free of weeds, but evcryw'here carelessly maintained. The 
trees are generally too closely planted and are sevdtely overlapped, although 
here and there an improvement in the tapping can be observed. There is much 
high tapping, and numerous trees in the far advanced stages of Brown Bast can be 
considered as lost. It is difficult to say anything of the supplies of bark. PYom an 
official source, and with reserve, the following valuation was given during 1922 : — 

“ Seventy-five per cent of the trees can be tapped daily on a quarter of the circumference. 

Twenty-five per cent are wortliless, or will become so shortly.” 

The upkeep of the immature area is neglected. 
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The native plantations vary ^eatly from i to loo acres. Snaall gardens 
are tapped by the owmer himself with his household, without taking accoimt 
of work and time. On bigger properties outside tappers are employed in the 
mornings for a few hours, and these are paid with a share of the yield, or 
perhaps with a low wage, and for the remainder of the day are free to seek 
work elsewhere. 

Manufacture of Native Rubber. — ^Methods of preparation of the rubber 
on native estates are in many cases extremely primitive. Coagulation in pans, 
rolling out by the hand, and allowing the rubber to dry out in tlfe wind to 
30 per cent moisture arc practised. A more advanced type have got hand-rollers 
and hand-markers, and holders of more important plantations have even small 
smokehouses, and prepare their product direct for the market. . 

The “ Kangsar ” sheet — a flabby malodorous mass which has been cither 
bottle-rolled or trampled under foot, and which usually contains 20 per cent 
or 30 per cent of water — is fairly typical of the crude form of rubber produced 
on small native holdings in Kuala Kangsar and the surrounding districts, and, 
indeed, throughout the Peninsula. On the other hand, the natives of the Batang 
Padang district of Perak can turn out a diamond pattern sheet of rubber of 
exceptionally fine quality. 

The unsmoked native rubber is sold at very low prices to Chinese or native 
rubber-buying shops, ^ of which there arc a dozen or more in all fair-sized 
villages and about a thousand in the Federated Malay States alone ; it is sent by 
them to the reconditioning factories in the harbour towns. In Singapore alone 
there are fourteen or fifteen of these factories which receive their produce 
mainly from the Malay Peninsula, but also from British Borneo, Dutch Borneo, 
Palcmbang, Djambi, Siam, Burma, .and Cochin China. The rubber arrives 
in the form of thick unsightly sheets, with a strong odour, and bound together 
by means of rattan. The average moisture content is 30 per cent. This mass 
is purified in the crepe mifls, and finally turned out in the form of blanket 
c^epe in about four grades : one of these factories operates no less than 
ninety crepe mills. 

Organisation of Native Rubber' Production on Co-operative Lines. — 
Hopes are entertained that the connected problems of improving the quality 
of native rubber output, securing better tapping and plant sanitation conditions 
on estates, and ensuring the native a fair price for his rubber, will be found 
capable of solution on co-operative lines. 

Encouraged by the success which the Co-operative Movement has obtained 
in India, fuam, and other' countries, the Federated Malay States Government 
recently decided to introduce the system into their territory, and passed a law 
for the constitution and control of co-operative societies. This law came 
into force on July ist, 1922. I'hc movement has thus not been long in operation, 
and it is impossible to say much about it or its future developments at this 
early stage. An excellent start has, however, been made, and it is safe to predict 

^ The Chinese-owned shops are principally agents or representatives of the^igger merchants 
or reconditioning factories in the larger towns. It is believed locally that they form buying rings and 
working agreements amongst themselves as to prices. 
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that the movement will take deep root in the country and spread in process 
of time throughout ‘the rest of Bntish Malaya, i.e. to the Colony of the Straits 
Settlements and to the different Unfedcratcd Malay States. The co-operative 
system is meant to benefit everybody — ^not merely native rubber growers, but 
all gections of the community. The preamble of the Federated Malay States 
enactment proves this. It runs as follows : “ Whereas it is expedient to 
encourage thrift, self-help, and co-operation amongst agriculturalists, artisans, 
and other persons with needs in common, and for that purpose to provide for 
the constitution and control of co-operative societies, etc.” Under this law 
persons who wish to benefit are required to organise themselves into “ A society 
which has as its object the promotion of the economic interests of its members 
in accoKiancc with co-operative principles.” These words arc most important 
as they are the legal definition of a co-operative society. 

The Malays and Chinese are imbued from birth with the co-operative 
spirit. In their industrial and agricultural pursuits both races work to a large 
extent on co-operative lines. The degree to which the co-operative system 
will develop amongst the Malay and Chinese rubber growers will depend on 
the rapidity with which both races assimilate the principles, the practice, and 
the technique of the co-operative system which is being taught to them now 
in certain areas by officers of the Co-operative Department, and also to a very 
large extent on the quality, quantity, and capacity of their instructors. 

Before the co-operative production and marketing of rubber by native 
smallholders can be carried out on any extensive scale, a good deal of spade- 
work will have to be done. This is in hand now. Native organisers will have 
to be trained in the principles and practice of co-operation. This has already 
been done in the case of a few Malay officcrs»who are at present at work in certain 
districts of Perak, Selangor, and Negri Sembilan. These officers are making 
an economic survey of the country — ^that is to say, ascertaining exactly how the 
various native industries (not merely rubber growing but agricultural produce 
generally) are carried on in the different villages and districts and how improve-* 
ments can be effected. The officers of the Co-operative Department are busy 
organising meetings of the peasants, forming them into societies, and teaching 
them the utility of thrift, of a proper system of accounts and elementary book- 
keeping, and improved methods of buying their supplies and selling their 
products. At the same time the officers of the Agricultural Department, with 
whom the former work in close co-operation, are pointing out to the peasants 
improved methods of cultivation ; in a word, the cp-operative official deals 
with the economic, financial, and marketing side of agriculture, whilst the officer 
in the Agricultural Department confines himself mainly to the scientific and 
technical side. The peasants — Malays, Chinese, and others— -seem most anxious 
to form themselves into co-operative societies, and to learn a new system of 
better farming, better business, and better living. A certain number of societies 
has been organised among the Malay padi planters in the Krian district of 
Perak. These peasants also own in addition to their rice fields a certain amount 
of rubber. 

The powers that be are fully alive to the necessity of encouraging the resident 
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native population to cultivate tropical products other than rubber, particularly 
food-stuffs. The shortage of rice not so long ago, which •more than double 
its price and also coincided with a heavy fall in rubber, has roused the public 
conscience to the dangers of Malaya being dependent for subsistence on one 
or even two products, such as tin and rubber, and has done much to revive^ the 
padi (rice) planting industry amongst the Malays and to induce people generally 
to investigate new and additional sources of livelihood. 

It will be some time before the economic survey of the country referred 
to above will be complete. As co-operative societies are formed, 'a full and 
complete inventory is usually made of all the property, movable and immov- 
able, belonging to the members. This is periodically revised and kept up to 
date. Fairly accurate statistics will therefore be available in the near future 
of the amount of rubber owned by members of co-operative societies. One 
of the main tasks awaiting the officers of the Co-operative Department is to 
teach the natives to produce an improved article of better quality and grade. 
The members of one particular society near Taiping were considering the 
purchase of machinery and the erection of a smokehouse with a view to the 
production of a better grade rubber. 

The Government officers in the short time that they have been at work 
have been doing their best to organise the native rubber growers on co-operative 
lines. More rapid progress would be made if the principal Europeans engaged 
in the Industry took a hand in the task. Much nright be done, for instance, by 
the European managers and planters who lived and worked near native rubber 
holdings. There are already signs of steps being taken in this direction. It 
would be better still if the members of the Rubber Growers’ Association 
endeavoured to draw all sections of the Industry, both European and Asiatic, 
together, so that they might all work on uniform lines w'ith a uniform policy. 
The sooner the Industry is organised on co-operative lines the better will it 
be for all concerned! » 

‘ Inland Transport. — British Malaya possesses an excellent road system 
of about three thousand miles, and good railway facilities. A great work just 
completed is the joining of Singapore Island to the mainland by means of a 
causeway over which trains now run. The main trunk road down the length 
of the Peninsula runs from Prai (on the mainland opposite Penang) to Singapore. 
North of Prai this peninsula trunk road will ultimately connect with Perlis 
and the Siamese boundary. Large sections of this northern extension have 
already been completed, Port Swettenham on the west coast and Kuantan 
on the east coast are now connected by a main road, which, after crossing the 
main range into Pahang, passes through many miles of uninhabited primeval 
forest. Lower down the Peninsula, another and much shorter west to east 
road is under construction to connect Batu Pahat on the west coast with Mersing 
on the east coast. This 88 miles of road will be entirely in Johore territory. 

Revised rates for the conveyance of rubber by rail came into force on the 
15th February, 1923. The feature is the great reduction given 6n consignments 
oi" five tons and over on long distances. Th^ Railway Department have no 
objection to several estates combining to make up lots to exceed five tons, and 
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forwarding as from one consignor. The rate on five tons of rubber from Kuala 
Lumpur station tP Singapore (Pulau Saigon) is $101/64, against $124/16 
prior to the reduction. 

Singapore Rubber Market.— Important rubber auction sales are held 
wepkly at Singapore under the rules and regulations of the Singapore Chamber 
of Commerce Rubber Association (Chartered Bank Buildings, Singapore). The 
total quantities sold in recent years have been : — 


1013 

Tons 1 ,508 


1918 1919 1920 

31.665 35,100 26,545 


1021 

24,660 


1922 

24,324 


T923 

(first 0 m'ths.) 

7.442 


The market gained greatly in importance during the War. There is a Standard 
Qualities Committee, and an arbitration panel (whose awards arc accepted by 
the London raw rubber trade). The nilcs and by-laws of the Rubber 
Association are at present undergoing revision. 

Labour in Malaya. — Rubber estate labour in Malaya is provided by 
Indians and Chinese, and smaller numbers of Malays and Javanese. At the 
last census (1921)1110 total estate population of British Malaya on 1350 planta- 
tions was 372,709. The Federated Malay States, with 901 estates, had 236,647 
of this total ; the Straits Settlements, 44,230 ; Johore, 44,633, etc. in the 
Federated Malay States the above total comprised 186,550 Indians, 33,135 
Chinese, 13,933 Malays, 351 Eurasians, 2209 Europeans, and 469 of other 
races. In the Straits Settlements about a similar proportion between the 
different races was maintained, but in Johore, Kedah, Kclantan, and Trengganu 
there were many more Chinese than Indians, and also a larger proportion of 
Malays, 

Figures obtained at the end of i922*show some decrease on these totals, 
the estate population in the Federated Malay States standing at that time at 
167,259, including 130,190 Indians, 27,829 Chinese, 4922 Javanese, and 4318 
others, while the estate population of the Straks Setflcments had dropped 
to 28,315. The reduction was due to the return of coolies to their native 
countries on account of the slump. The immigration and emigration statistics 
for the first ten months of 1923 indicate ’arrivals approximately equal to depar- 
tures, so that the situation evidently remains as it was in 1922. The immense 
importance of the Indian labourer to the prosperity of Malaya has always been 
recognised by the Government, and the conditions of service of the coolies has 
been jealously protected by the Indian Immigration Department, The recruiting 
of the labourer in his own country is under the supervision of an q/ficer of the 
Federated Malay States Government stationed in Madras, and from the moment 
of the labourer’s arrival at Penang or Port Swettenham his interests are the 
immediate care of the Department, by whose officers the rights of coolies at 
the hands of their employers are rigorously enforced. Planters themselves, too, 
with the knowledge that labour is hard to get and not always easy to keep, do 
their utmost to make the immigrants’ existence in Malaya a healthy, profitable, 
and, accordii% to his own standard, a comfortable one, if only in order that 
the returning coolie may giye the estate a good name amongst his fellow- 
cotmtrymen, and the stream of new emigrants from Southern India may continue 
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to flow. The Government of India is fully cognisant of the satisfactory con- 
ditions under which Indian labour works in Malaya', conditions which have 
been studied by their own officers and most favourabljr reported on. Recently, 
however, stringent legislation has been enacted in India controlling emigration 
of Indian labourers to other parts of the British Empire. To provide for the 
new requirements of the Government of India the whole Labour Code of the 
Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements — already twelve times amended 
since its passage in 1912 — ^has been scrapped, and the new Labour Code framed 
and passed (in August, 1923). The majority of the Indian Government’s 
stipulations were already incorporated in the old code— abolition of imprison- 
ment for labour offences, for example. The minutest interests of the labourers 
are now safeguarded by law. Fines (which were a substitute for imprisonment) 
for labour offences are also done away with. 

In deference to the wishes of the Government of India, it has even been found 
necessary to substitute the phrase “ wrongful determination of agreement or 
contract,” for the original words “ desertion or malingering.” Indian child 
labour under ten years of age is prohibited. The employer on whose estate 
there are ten or more children of any one race between the ages of seven and 
fourteen must provide a school for these children and such teachers as the 
Controller of Labour determines. On an estate where there are more than 
fifty female labourers, the employer must provide a nursery for infants under 
the age of three, and has also to provide nurses to take charge of them ; and 
to furnish free supplies of milk and rice. Provision is also made for maternity 
allowances. F'inally, standard wages for male labourers over the age of sixteen, 
and for female labourers over the age of fifteen, may be fixed by the Indian 
Immigration Committee. All the Indian labour employed throughout the 
Federated Malay States is free. Labourers are landed free of debt, and are at 
liberty to leave their employment at any time,^ 

Further, no Indian immigrant can enter into any WTitten contract to serve 
as a labourer. The death-rate among Indian labour on estates was 17-71 per 
1000 on an average population of 123,., 849, as against 19-68 in 1921. Chinese 
immigration into British Malaya has just been the subject of a report by a 
Special Committee on Chinese Labour. As a result, a permanent Chinese 
Labour Advisory Committee in respect of Negri Sembilan, Johore, and Malacca 
has been appointed by the Governments of the Federated Malay States and the 
Straits Settlements : (i) To propoxmd a scheme for the licensing of recruiters 
of Chinese labourers, and (2) to make recommendations in the matter of appoint- 
ing a Government Labour Agent in China. 

By no means all, or even any very large proportion, of the total number 
of Chinese immigrants into Malaya are employed on the rubber estates, but 
on most estates there is a small percentage of Chinese, and in some districts 
work is done almost entirely by them. The Chinese are valued for their great 
capacity for work, but strict discipline is necessary to keep them in harness. 
The number arriving by sea from China in 1922 showed a decrease of 30 per 

^ The number of Indian labourers reported as having left estates without notice during 192a 
amounted to 36,992, as compared with 42,164 in 1921. 
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cent compared vsrith the previous year. The Javanese are also regarded as good 
workmen and good tappers, but rather exacting. An interesting development 
of the last year or two in connection with labour is the introduction of contract 
tapping by gangs of coolies supervised by a Chinese contractor. To sum up 
wi^ regard to labour, the general situation is that the supply is sufficient for 
the* present demand, limited as it is by the introduction of regulation of rubber 
exports. A few days after the Export Regulation Enactments were passed an 
appeal was issued by the Planters’ Association of Malaya to all directors, 
secretaries* and agents of estates asking them not to endeavour falsely to 
economise by reducing the labour force. Fortunately, estate labour forces have 
been conserved, the higher price obtained for the production of rubber having 
enabled estates to employ any surplus labour not required for tapping on 
disease and pests and cultivation work. 

A Central Labour Advisory Committee — ^the objects of which are : (a) To 
collect statistics and other information relating to labour ; (b) generally to enquire 
into and advise upon all matters pertaining to labour and to the recruitment 
thereof — has also lately been inaugurated by the Planters’ Association of 
Malaya. 


CHAPTER III 

GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY; RUBBER {continued) 

2. THE RAW RUBBER INDUSTRY OF CEYLON 

[Statements and notes revised to January, 1924; annual statistics to December 31st, 1923.] • 

Planted Acreap;e in Ceylon. Resting and Heavy Yielding Periods, Yield per Acre. Financial 
Results of Ceylon Rubber Companies. Ceylon Rubber Research Scheme. Quality and 
Preparation. Colombo Rubber Market. Ji)xports of Rubber from Ceylon. Freight Rates, 
Export Duty and Shipping, etc,, Charges. Estate Labour Situation. 

If the various Malay States and the Colony of the Straits Settlements be 
considered as one country making up British Malaya, Ceylon is then 
the second rubber-producing country in the British Empire* in order 
of importance. The Para rubber tree was introduced in 1876 and the 
original plantation made with plants received from Kew and planted out at 
Heneratgoda Botanic Gardens can still be seen. From these trees a large 
proportion of the rubber in the East is descended ; some of them have attained 
a large size and one has given extraordinarily high yields. ■ 

Planted Acreage. — ^The total area under cultivation witi rubber in Ceylon 
is now about 404,000 acres (including 90,000 acres of smallholdings and native- 
owned rubber) and about 390,500 acres are believed to have reached the bearing 
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stage. The principal rubber growing districts are Kalutara (21- 1 per cent 
of the total area under rubber), the Kelani Valley and Saberagamuwa, though 
the cultivation is also successful in Kandy, Matale, Galle, and other districts. 

Resting and Heavy Yielding Periods. — In Ceylon the tree is usually rested 
for about one month during the period of leaf-fail, from about 15th February 
to 1 5th March, tapping operations being suspended during this time. The freest 
flow of latex occurs during the north-east monsoon, 60 per cent of the year’s 
yield being obtained under ordinary drcumstances in the latter half of the year. 

Yield per Acre in Ceylon. — ^The following is the official reedrd by the 
Rubber Growers’ Association from reports made % ninety-three of its members’ 
estates in Ceylon, of the average yield per acre of rubber on these estates ; — ^ 


Rubber Yields Per Acre in Ceylon 



Average prr acre 

Highest 

Percentage 

Average rainfall 


in bearing, 
lb. 

per acre, 
lb. 

iirst latex 

in inches. 

1915 

248 

498 

84-48 

152 

1916 

253 

5«5 

85-14 

152 

1917 

312 

521 

85-04 

135 


Average age of trees in 1917—9/2 years. 


The reason why the comparison has not been carried beyond 1917 was explained 
when corresponding statistics were presented for Malaya. 

It is worth noting that the higher yields in Ceylon in 1917 were all obtained 
on a system of alternate daily tapping, one cut on one-half or one-third of the 
circumference, as against the daily tapping practised during the same period 
in Malaya. 

Financial Results of Ceylon Rubber Companies.— The following tables 
show the financial results of all the Ceylon Rubber Companies of which par- 
ticulars can be traced. Results of Ceylon Companies owning properties on 
which both rubber and tea are cultivated will be found in the Tea Section 
Q)p. 154-155) 


Ceylon Rupee Rubber Companies (Lands in Ceylon) 
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Grand Average Annual Dividend 13 years ==> i0'68 per cent. Last 5 years «» 7'05 per cent. 
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Many Ceylon Companies were fortunate during the slump in having sold 
forward a portion of their production at pre-slump prices, and Ceylon as a 
whole enjoys lower costs of production than any other rubber-growing country 
without exception, the average of fifty-seven Sterling Companies during 1922 
having been 7-92d. per lb. (Previous averages: 1921, 8-88d. — 33 Companies; 
1920, IS. 5'8d. — 29 Companies ; 1919, is. 4 i9d. — 30 Companies.) 

The showing made by the Rupee Companies is remarkably good ; still 
during 1920-21, 1921-22, and the early part of 1922-23 the great majority of 
the Ceyloif Rubber Companies worked at a loss or without profit. 

The “ grand average annual dividend ” as calculated for Sterling Companies 
is, of course, for the period of years included in the table and takes no account 
of the long waiting period during which no profit was earned. Qualifications 
applied to the statement of the financial results of Rubber Companies in 
Malaya (on p. 68) apply equally to this table. 

Ceylon Rubber Research Scheme. — From 1909 to 1915 a research organi- 
sation was maintained by means of a fund guaranteed by certain Companies 
who were members of the Rubber Growers’ Association. In 1915 this organisa- 
tion was merged into the Rubber Growers’ Association itself and became an 
integral part of that body. A laboratory was established on Culloden Estate, 
Neboda, and a chemist and a mycologist were employed. 

In addition, a research organisation for the improvement of plantation 
rubber was established in 1913 by the Ceylon Government in co-operation 
with the Imperial Institute and in conjunction with a number of planting 
companies in the Colony, the general supervision being vested in committees 
in Ceylon and in London. This organisation employed a chemist in Ceylon 
and maintained a fully equipped rubber-testing plant at the Imperial Institute, 
London. The existence of these two schemes involved some duplication of 
investigations, and in 1920 arrangements were made for their amalgamation. 
Under the new scheme, representatives of the Rubber Growers’ Association 
have been added to the Committee appointed by the Government of Ceylon, 
to administer the scheme in the Colony, and also to the London Committee, 
which advises as to the work carried out at the Imperial Institute. The Rubber 
Growers’ Association handed over their bungalow and laboratory situated on 
Culloden Estate and undertook to subscribe the same annual sum as it had 
expended on its own organisation. The London Committee includes a repre- 
sentative of the Research Association of British Rubber and Tyre Manufacturers, 
with whom co-operation has been arranged in dealing with questions relating 
to raw rubber which require investigation, and also several representatives 
of rubber manufacturing companies. The funds for carrying on the scheme 
are provided by contributions from the Ceylon Government and the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, and by subscriptions from planters and others connected 
with the Rubber Industry in the Colony who are not members of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association. The contributions made by the Government of Ceylon 
(partly from proceeds of the export duty on rubber) is a grant-in-aid of the 
basis of 60 : 40 of the subscriptions made by the Rubber Growers’ Association 
and local members of the Runber Research Scheme. The staff in Ceylon 
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consists of a chemist, a mycologist, a physiological botanist, and a secretaty 
and travelling inspector, and that for the chemical 'and vulcanization investi- 
gations at the Imperial Institute includes a superintendent, two assistants 
and a mechanic. 

It is not too much to say that rubber research work has, in the pas^ led 
to considerable improvements in methods of preparation of rubber, ana has 
done a great service in drawing attention to the diseases and pests which affect 
plantations. It is also generally agreed that such research work is necessary 
to-day if progress is to be maintained and the health of estates is to be adequately 
safeguarded. At the end of 1922 the Rubber Research Scheme had a member- 
ship of approximately 44 per cent of the acreage planted with rubber in Ceylon, 
but the membership showed a substantial advance during 1923, and the 
proportion of acreage contributing to the scheme must now be much higher. 

As evidence of the scope of the Scheme the subjects of investigation in 
Ceylon may be mentioned : — 

1 . Chemist : (0) Preserv’^ation of latex for shipment (in progress) ; (h) pre- 
vention of mould by disinfection ; (c) study of the disinfectant action of smoke ; 
(d) study of the effect of heat on latex ; (c) study of the mineral constituents 
of latex ; (/) study of the rust on sheet (completed) ; (/^) study of the 
formation of resin in rubber ; (/i) study of the coagulation of latex ; (/) 
preparation of samples of rubber to be tested at the Imperial Institute (in 
progress). 

2. Mycologist : (a) Study of pod disease and leaf-fall (in progress) ; ( 5 ) 
collection of data as to the incidence of pod disease in different districts and on 
different estates (in progress) ; (c) study of bark diseases with a view to deter- 
mining if different causes are opecative (in progress) ; (d) study of methods 
of treatment of bark diseases ; (e) the penetration of bark by various disinfectants 
(completed) ; (/) to determine the most effective disinfectant. 

Physiological Botanist :* (a) Examination of bark of individual trees of known 
4)arentagc (in progress) ; (d) a study of the individuality of yields of trees in a 
plantation (in progress) ; (c) budding of rubber ; (d) a study of virgin and 
renewed bark to determine the connection between the latex tubes of each ; 
(c) a study of Brown Bast (in progress) ; (/) the effect, if any, of fertilisers on 
the rubber content of latex ; (g^) a study of the development of the cork cambium 
in Hevea and of the disappearance of rubber from the outer bark. 

At the London head-quarters (The Imperial Institute) the questions investi- 
gated have included : (i) the amount of variation shown by rubbers prepared 
by a standard method— (a) from trees of different ages ; (i) from different 
estates ; and (c) at different seasons of the year. (2) The effect of different 
methods of preparing the raw rubber, e.g. different methods of coagulation ; 
the addition of preservatives to the latex ; the dilution of the latex before 
coagulation ; the form of the rubber (sheet, crepe, block, etc.) ; various methods 
of drying, including smoking ; the characters of moise rubber, etc. (3) The 
cause of the inferior mechanical properties of scrap rubbers ; and (4) the 
suitability of plantation rubber for special manufacturing purposes. Important 
investigations have also been carried out on tKe influences of the constituents 
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of raw rubber, other than caoutchouc, on vulcanization ; on methods of testing 
raw rubber ; and on other related problems. 

These experiments have furnished valuable results regarding the properties 
of plantation rubber. A detailed programme for further work in London, 
based on the results already obtained, has been drawn up, and series of samples for 
the investigations it is proposed to carry out are now being prepared in Ceylon. 

Quality and Preparation of Rubber. — ^Though the now almost universal 
practice of ^Julking in conjunction with standardised coagulation has done much 
to improve the uniformity of finished rubber, it is vei^y evident that there is 
still room for improvement in this respect, which can only be effected by more 
generous factory equipriient, together with better facilities for transport of 
latex and/or coagulum, it being the rule that factories which put their day’s 
work through in the shortest time make the most uniform rubber. Scarcity 
and increasing prices of fuel, combined with high-drying machinery upkeep 
costs, are inducing numerous estates to resort to air drying, mostly with satis- 
factory results. INlarket valuations continue to be gfwerned by external appear- 
ances only for want of some more accurate method of gauging the intrinsic 
vulcanising qualities required by the manufacturer, and in consequence many 
rubbers, though perfectly pure and physically sound, are heavily penalised for 
the slightest falling off in the pale translucent amber so much sought after by 
dealers, and which is instantly lost in the manufacturers’ mixing machinery. 

A mystery still unsolved is the necessity for Ceylon crepe having to be rolled 
up into blanket form, whilst the Federated Malay States product is marketable 
in the shape of lace. Ceylon was the pioneer country in the manufacture of 
“ Sole crepe ” (for soles of boots and shoes). .. 

The Ceylon standard grades as recognised by the Colombo Rubber Traders’ 
Association are 

Ceylon Standard First I>atex Crepe, . 

Ceylon Standard Ribbed Smoke^d Sheet. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that most of the Ceylon rubber is made up 
in the former form. The official requirements for each grade are : — 

Ceylon Standard First Latex Crepe shall be well prepared dry rubber of good quality, 
of even pale colour and free from all stains, spots or traces of oxidisation. 

Ceylon Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheet shall be clean, tough rubber, free from mould, 
rust, dampness, under or over-smoked sheets and not massed. Slight traces of air 
bubbles may be allowed subject to the discretion of the Stiindard Qualities Committee. 

The Standard QualitievS Committee of the Association (composed of an 
equal number of sellers and buyers) sits once a w^eek (or as and when necessary) 
for the purposes of examining samples submitted^ to them and to establish whether 
they come up to these standards. Lots of a mixed character (from various 
estates) bulked in one parcel are not adjudicated on for standard quality, and 
in all cases estate names must be divulged. Awards arc signed and sealed and 
remain in force for a period of sixteen running days from the date of award. All 

^^nly members of the Colombo Rubber Traders' Association may submit samples for award. 

VOL. V. — 6 • 
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rubber sold as standard quality must be certified by the Standard Qualities 
Committee before tender, and the sellers must be in a position to deliver the 
rubber at the time the tender is made. 

Colombo Rubber Market. — Colombo possesses a flourishing local rubber 
market, though the transactions effected are not so important as those of the 
Singapore rubber market. The quantities offered at the weekly public auctions 
during 1922 averaged about 400 tons, and in addition there was a large quantity 
of rubber dealt with under forward contracts and a considerable ^quantity by 
private treaty ; a growing inclination is said to be manifest on the part of some 
rubber estate managing agents to avail themselves of this last-named method 
of disposing of their No. 1 grades. 

The following table shows the quantities offered at the local audions in 
recent years : — 



Offered. 

Avernee price realised, 


Tons. 

Ks. 

cents. 

1919 

16,932 

I 

00 

1920 

16,106 

0 

70 

1921 

16,689 

0 

43 

1922 

17*947 


53 ■^>0 

1923 

14,640 




One of the differences between sale in auction and private sale is that in the 
former case it is sold on sample only — description as having received Standard 
Quality award being expressly barred. The auctions are held weekly, on 
Thursdays, at the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce Sale Rooms, rubber being 
sold by the lot at so much per lb. ex warehouse or store, Colombo, in good 
merchantable cases. No less advance than i cent per lb. may be made on 
any previous bid except w'hen the price of either Standard Grade is under 
75 cents per lb., in. which case the minimum advance is half a cent per lb. 
Brokers buying or selling rubber declare in writing their principals immediately 
^fter the sale, otherwise they are themselves held responsible as principals. 
All rubber must be ready for inspection immediately after the sale, and be paid 
for on catalogued weights on or before prompt day, viz. five days from date 
of sale (Sundays and Bank Holidays excepted). No rubber may be put up for 
sale at the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce Sale Rooms except by members 
of the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, the Colombo Rubber Tra^ng Association 
or the Colombo Brokers’ Association as principals, with the exception of rubber 
that is guaranteed by the.selling broker as being on Garden Account. 

In all forward contracts for rubber, whether made on sample or description 
for a specific delivery, or shipment, the rubber when tendered must be in sound 
order and condition. Unless otherwise provided in the contract, tender must 
be made not less than six clear working days before the end of month of delivery, 
and buyers must take delivery within ten running days of receipt of tender. 
There are the usual provisions for arbitration, etc., and a panel of rubber 
arbitrators is appointed annually. 

Exports of Rubber from Ceylon.— The exports in 1922 created a record 
which the operation of restriction has prevented 1923 from exceeding. ReStric- 
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'tion was only in force for .two months of the year and did not affect shipment 
of stocks. The following table shows the distribution of Ceylon-produced 
rubber during the years 192X and 1922 ; the shipments of imported rubber 
also amounted to a considerable figure annually (2'?6i tons in 1022) and these 
go principally to U.S.A. 


Exports of Locally Produced Rubber 

1021 

^ Tons. 

FROM CliVLON. 

'i'ons* 

^1923 

Tons. 

To United Kingdom 

. 13,262 

9,811 

Gb 

00 

0 

,, O^anada , . 

337 

412 

251 

„ Australia . 

144 

593 

74 

„• U.S.A. 

• 23,717 

33 . 82 « 

24,510 

„ Continent . 

2.{iOO 

2,614 

2,121 

„ Japan 

* . 146 

95 

167 

„ Other Countries 

4 

4 

97 


40,210 

47.357 



These figures are based on the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce Returns, which 
are locally preferred to the official returns which give the total as 46,694 tons 
in T922 and 39,341 tons in 1921 — ^a small difference in any case. I’he reason 
for the difference appears to be that the Chamber of Commerce only enters 
exports as vessels leave, while the Customs records the daily shipment to 
loading vessels. 

It will be seen that the United States is by far the largest buyer of rubber 
from Ceylon. The shipments to the Continent consist largely of lower grades 
and during 1921 and 1922 Germany took about four-fifths of this quantity, the 
rest being divided between France, Holland, Italy, and Belgium. In 1923, 
however, exports to Germany showed a heavy reductionj amounting to only 
712 tons against 1,935 tons in 1922, while France took 629 tons, about treble 
the amount shipped there in 1922. Italy, Belgium, Flolland, and Sweden also* 
took much larger quantities, the first-named double, the second four times, and 
the third 40 per cent, more than in 1922. 

It must be borne in mind tliat in 1921 voluntary restriction of 25 per cent 
was in force for over six months. It will, therefore, perhaps be safe to assume 
that the 1922 shipments are the most reliable guide to Ceylon’s present producing 
capacity — ^in the absence of restriction — ^the intensive tapping in October of 
that year having compensated for the restriction imposed in November and 
December. 

Freight Rates, Export Duty and Shipping, Etc., Charges.— Freights 
to the U. K. were raised from 47s. 6d. to 52s. 6d. (the present rate) in February, 
1923. The rate to America (direct) is now (Februaty, 1924) 30s. net. To 
Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney the rate is 40s., measurement is 
50 feet, or 20 cwt. at ship’s option. Rubber latex in cylindrical packages is 
charged 455. to the United Kingdom (20 cwt.). The wharfage companies have 
recently introduced (May, 1923^ a rate of 9 cents per 100 lb. to cover port 
shipping charges. Export duty was reduced from Rs.3 to Rs.2-50 per 100 lb. on 
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the 25th August, 1922. A calculation of the effect of freight, shipping, and landing 
charges and export duty between Colombo and London at tfie end of December, 
1922, gave the total of i-5id. per lb. as the difference between the cost of rubber 
in Colombo and in London, but the higher freight rate has since increased this 
slightly. , 

The Estate Labour Situation,— The labour situation for rubber, tea, 
cacao, etc., estates does not differ materially, and, indeed, these cultivations are 
often carried on together. It will, therefore, be convenient to revievj the leading 
facts once only and so avoid unnecessary repetition in the different sections. 

Estate labour may be divided into two kinds : immigrant and indigenous. 
About 85 per cent of the estate labour consists of immigrant Indian I'amils 
recruited from India. These coolies are housed on the estates and form 'resident 
labour forces, supervised generally by a European Superintendent, with the 
assistance of native conductors and kanganies. 

On many estates the labour is almost wholly immigrant, particularly on the 
up-country tea estates. In the low-country, the immigrant labour is supple- 
mented or even replaced by indigenous coolies, mostly Sinhalese. The pro- 
portion of immigrant and indigenous labour on estates may thus vary from 
cases where the labour is exclusively immigrant to those in which it is wholly 
indigenous. 

The indigenous labour, in general, differs chiefly from the immigrant labour, 
in that it is not resident. The Sinhalese, who form most of the indigenous 
labourers, arc usually drawn from the villages surrounding the estate, but they 
continue to live in the villages. They are consequently less amenable to estate 
discipline, and, having other interests and, possibly, other means of livelihood, 
Sinhalese labour is often less regular in attendance, and less dependable than 
the Tamil, But excellent results arc frequently obtained with indigenous labour, 
particularly if it is rpade resident. 

As the estate labourct is generally an immigrant, the chief connotation 
•"of “ labour ” in Ceylon is the immigrant estate labourer, or estate Tamil coolie, 
and related to him, and the condition of his service, controversy has been raging 
for a considerable time. The chief difficulty was the question of the coolie’s 
indebtedness, which had been allowed to increase by the practice of giving 
advances. It is hoped that a settlement has now been reached by a recent 
Ordinance which took effect at the end of 1921 and has materially altered the 
law in this respect. Formerly it was a penal offence for a coolie to break his 
contract of service and “ bolt ” ; and by means of the tundu the indebtedness 
of a coolie to any estate was transferred to any other estate on which he went to 
work. Now the penal clauses governing the relations of employer and employed 
have been abolished, and so has the tundu. An estate coolie now on quitting 
any service receives a discharge certificate, and is free to go to any other estate. 

An elaborate and efficient system has been developed to control and facilitate 
coolie immigration. Each estate pays a cess, and the funds go to maintain a 
staff of one Commissioner, one Deputy Commissioner, and a number of 
Assistant Labour Commissioners and Labour Commission Agents. The whole 
of this staff is located in India, and labour recruited by “ Kanganies ” from 
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Ceylon is forwarded to thp estates through the Labour Commission Agencies, 
the Centt^ Station *at Trichinopoly, and the Mandapam Camp. I’he coolies 
are sent direct to their estates by rail, tin tickets being provided them as vouchers 
for their expenses en route, the cost being afterwards collected from the estates. 

The cost of administering the Ceylon Labour Commission during 1922 
amounted to about Rs.222,000 for the year, as against an estimate of Rs.237,500. 
This was Rs.2-86 per coolie despatched, the total number being 77,636 
against loo^oo in 1921 and 97,863 in 1920. Of course, there is a constant 
return flow, but the fact that nearly half the number despatched in 1922 were 
old coolies returning to Ceylon shows that employment in the Colony is popular. 
On arrival at the estate the coolie is housed free of charge, and is fed at a rate 
often veVy much below cost. Much attention is given to sanitation ; mothers 
and infants are particularly carefully attended to ; nearly every important 
estate has its own dispensary, while there are Government hospitals in all the 
important planting areas. Considerable attention is also given to the education 
of the children, estate schools being now widely established. On a large number 
of tea and rubber estates the children of non-working age are provided with 
one free meal a day. On the whole, the coolie is very well cared for, and large 
sums arc spent annually on his maintenance. 

The most costly item of this maintenance has recently been rice. Even 
when the price rose too per cent, many estates still continued to supply it to 
the coolies at the old rate, the reason being that the balance of the coolies’ budget 
must not be disturbed if an estate is to have a happy, contented labour force. 
In 1919 this entailed a loss to Ceylon estates of about twenty-five million rupees. 
Tow'ards the end of 1920 the cost fell to nearly its old figure, but rose again 
during the crisis in 1921. 

The rate of wages for estate labour vary greatly according to earning capacity 
and owing to different methods of payment. Some little time ago rough limits 
W'cre 33 to 75 rupee cents per day. Non-estate labour*was in general paid more, 
as rice was not supplied at a reduced rate. Native clerks are paid about Rs.30 a* 
month as beginners ; trained and efficient men may draw Rs.200 per month or over. 

During 1922 the amount of labour unrest owing to the revolutionary changes 
brought about by the new Ordinance was considerable, but perhaps less than 
had been feared. In 1923 the situation became calmer and it looks as if the 
temporary disorganisation of the existing labour force will be amply compensated 
by the stimulus given to recruiting, for which the prospects were never brighter. 
Under the new circumstances rates of pay naturally show a marked tendency 
to advance. Apart from the greater freedom given to the coolie to change his 
master, there is the effect of another recent piece of legislation, the Indian 
Emigration Act, 1922, notification under which, among other things, provides 
that : — 

“ The emigrant shall not, before leaving British India, have entered into a contract 
of service for a period exceeding one month. 

“ Any contract of service for a period exceeding one month entered into by an 
emigrant shall be void. • 

“ No part of the cost of his recruitment, subsistence during transport, or transport 
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shall be recoverable from any emigrant, and all expenses in this connection shall be 
defrayed from a common fund, to be raised in such manner and managed by such 
agency as may appear suitable to the Colonial Government. 

“ Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon an emigrant who has been assisted to 
emigi ate at the cost of the common fund shall, on satisfying the Agent appointed jinder 
section 7 of the Act, that his return to his home is desirable either on the ground of 
the state of his health, or on the ground that the work which he is required to do is 
unsuitable to his capacity, or that he has been unjustly treated by his employer, or 
for any other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of cost to the place ^f recruitment, 
and the cost of such repatriation shall be defrayed by the Government of Ceylon, or 
the Ceylon Planters’ Association.” 


To sum u{>, the total population of Ceylon, as enumerated at the census 
of 1921, amounted to about 4,504,000 persons. Of these, about 569,000 were 
enumerated on 2350 estates planted chiefly with tea, rubber, coco-nuts, or cacao. 
This estate population consisted mainly of Indian Tamils, who numbered 
about 494,000, equal to 87 per cent of the total. The rest included : — 


Other Indians 
Sinhalese . 
Europeans . 
Other Races 


9,000 

S-S-oco 

2,700 

8,300 


As the migration between India and Ceylon estates has been going on 
continuously from 1840 or earlier, considerable numbers of the Indian Tamils 
on estates regard themselves as domiciled in Ceylon. In 1921, about 34 per 
cent of them were returned as bom in Ceylon ; the proportion of females 
among them — ^482 per 1000 of the total population — shows a high figure for 
an immigrant population ; w'^hile the number of Indian Tamil children under 
ten amounted to 236 per 1000, also quite a high figure. But, at the same time, 
active immigration .continues to take place between Ceylon and India. The 
average annual immigrati6n of estate labourers from India to Ceylon in 1911 
*to 1920 is reported to be about 87,000 ; w^hile conversely they are perfectly 
free to return to India, and large numbers — at least 75,000 annually — ^take 
advantage of the proximity of Ceylon to India to return to their houses, often 
on a temporary visit, after which they go back to their estates in Ceylon. This 
intercourse with India is encouraged by the Ceylon planters, and labourers 
who consider themselves as temporarily domiciled in Ceylon, can keep in touch 
with their homes in India. The many difficulties with which they have to 
contend in their own country are not present in Ceylon ; facilities are provided 
for the education of their children ; questions of caste do not arise ; there 
is easy access for them by rail and road throughout the Colony ; sanitary and 
healthy habitations are freely provided for them under constant supervision 
by the medical authorities ; they are allowed to ovm land or constmet houses 
for residential purposes in any part of the towns or country under identically 
the same conditions as any other subjects of His Majesty. There are not a few 
cases where descendants of estate labourers have risen to influential positions 
in the professional classes of the Colony, and others have become owners of 
valuable tea estates. 
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CHAPTER IV 

GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY: RUBBER {continued) 

3. THE RAW RUBBER INDUSTRY OF INDIA 

* 

[Statements and data revised to January, 1924; annual statistics complete 1923-23.] 

History and Cultivation. Acreage under Rubber in India. Production and Yield per Acre. Reason 
of Low Average Yield in S. India. Labour. Dividend-Earning Record of Indian Rubber 
Industry. — Rubber in Burrna : Yields. Tree Diseases. Exports of Rubber from India and 
Stocks. Voluntary Regulation of Exports. 

History of Cultivation. — Though a number of rubber-yielding trees 
arc indigenous to Indian forests, they arc not sufficiently abundant to 
justify exploitation, and, apart from two plantations in Assam under Ficus 
dastica, the spasmodic efforts made to grow rubber on a commercial 
scale never got beyond the c.xperimental stage before 1900. The cultiva- 
tion is now practically confined to Southern India and the Tenasserim 
Coast of Burma. In Travancore, the Shencottah and Mundakayam districts 
and the Rani Valley are the chief centres of the Industry, the pioneer 
estate on the Periyar River at Thattakad having been opened up in 1902 with 
Para rubber {IJevea brasiliensis). In the last twenty years a great deal of planting, 
particularly in Travancore and Cochin (not infrequently in combination with 
tea), but also to some extent in British Malabar, Coorg and the slopes of the 
Shevaroy Hills in the Salem district has been done, while the Burma Govern- 
ment plantation at Mergui having demonstrated diat I^ra rubber could be 
successfully grown in Burma was, about 1910, sold to a limited company, and 
other plantations opened there and in the neighbourhood of Rangoon. 

Acreage under Rubber in India. — ^The total area under rubber cultivation 
in India at the end of 1922 amounted to 127,458 acres, compared with 123,983 
acres in 1921, 124,167 in 1920, and 118,536 in 1919. In the pre-War year 
it was 96,183 acres. Included in the above total, however, are 3176 acres of 
Ficus elastica (the Government plantations in Assam, which have seldom pro- 
duced more than a few tons) and 2265 acres of Ce^ra, from whiclj the total 
production was 10 cwt. The remainder is Hevea. Of the total area 48 per cent 
is in Burma, 32 per cent in Travancore, 8 per cent in Madras, 7 per cent in 
Cochin, 2 per cent each in Assam and Coorg, and i per cent in Mysore. 

In addition to the above acreage under rubber, there were (belonging to 
present rubber estates proprietors at the end of 1922) 3463 acres cleared ready 
tor planting and 34,277 acres of reserve land. 'Phe total area tapped during 1922 
was 61,086 acres, or about half the total area after deducting the Ficus and 
Ceara acreage. It would therefore appear that if the untapped area comes 
3 n equal to that at present in, tapping, India will have a reserve capacity a few 
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years hence equal to fully as much again as her present output. It is a little 
doubtful, however, whether the untapped area is potentially as good as that 
at present in bearing, and the doubt is fortified by the figures which are available 
of the acreage abandoned in recent years. In 1922, 2701 acres ; in 1921, 4990 
acres ; and in 1920, 6530 acres went out of cultivation, which does not look 
as if they could have been regarded as a valuable investment. Abandoned 
rubber areas, while suffering from lack of attention are still potential sources 
of supply in the event of the price of rubber once more mounting to a figure 
which would make it remunerative to clear them of undergrowrfi and work 
them. 

Production and Yield per Acre. — ^The total production of raw rubber 
during 1922 was 11,820,286 lb. (Hevea, 11,802,866 lb. ; Ceara, 1120 lb. ; and 
Ficus elastica, 16,300 lb.) as against 9,056,430 lb. in 1921 (the year of the Moplah 
rebellion) and 13,788,908 lb. in 1920. The yield per acre of tapped area was 
209 (93) lb. in Cochin, 208 (170) lb. in Travancore, 194 (199) lb. in Burma, 
160 (54) lb. in Madras, 100 (29) lb. in Coorg, and 32 (53) lb. in Mysore, the 
figures for 1921 being shown in brackets. These yields are much below those 
reported from other parts of the East, and it is a general opinion that Southern 
Indian estates will never be high yieldcrs, but it must be remembered that the 
years under discussion were slump years, and that in one district at least 
there was interference by the rebellion. In 1920 the average yield per tapped 
area was better : 243 in Burma, 222 in Cochin, 199 in Travancore, etc. 

Reason of Low Average Yield in South India. — ^The reason for the low 
average yield on South Indian rubber estates is in part the high elevation at which 
many estates are situated (2000 feet and up to 3700 feet), while unsuitable 
soil conditions and the very pronounced dry season are also partly to blame. 
Rubber is also subject in South India to the disease called “ Secondary Leaf 
Fall,” and this presents the most serious problem that the South Indian Rubber 
Planting Industry has to .face. Observations upon secondary leaf fall show 
/.hat it is much more prevalent on trees growing in poor soil tlian on trees in 
good soil, or in situations where they obtain supplies of manure. As it seems 
evident from this, and other observations, that resistance to leaf fall is less due 
to the possession of any specific character than to some condition in the tree — 
possibly to some constituent of the cell sap developed in trees Rowing in 
favourable situations — attempts have been made, both by manuring in the 
ordinary way and by arranging experiments in which the roots are allowed 
to absorb nutritive solutions directly, to discover the factor which assists in 
producing resistance. So far it has not been found. I’he experiments, however, 
led to the production of an interesting set of figures showing the girth measure- 
ments of five plots, all differently manured, four of which suffered a retardation 
in growth following upon the application of manures. The proportionate 
manner in which the retardation varied, according as the manuring was light 
or heavy, was very striking ; and it was clear from the evidence adduced that 
the benefits anticipated from the manuring of rubber areas are frequently more 
than offset by the damage occasioned in digging or forking in the manures. On 
the yield the effect of the treatment was negative. No measurable improvement 
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in output was recorded as the result of forking or cultivation, while oiily in one 
instance was the e^fidence favourable to manuring. 

Labour. — ^The daily average number of persons employed on the plantations 
during 1922 was returned at 30,356, as compared with 29,404 in the preceding 
year and 52,466 in 1920. 

Uividend-Earning Record of Indian Rubber Industry.— The following 
is the dividend-earning record of the Sterling rubber companies owning 
properties in South India. It includes all Sterling mbber companies operating 
in South Ihdia whose accounts are available and whose preponderating interest 
is not in Tea. None of these companies declared dividends prior to 1910 ; — 

Dividend Record of Sterling Companies Owning Rubber Estates 

IN Souni India. 

1«)J2 TDlf) 10f() IOT7 I01<^ 1910 1()2T 1922 

Averaf.\c Dividend per cent . i-io 3*00 5*04 2*58 3-65 8*34 11*70 5*92 7*30 7-73 1*15 0*57 1*53 

No. of Companies . . . 9 11 12 12 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 

No. of Companies paying no 

in\mcna . . . • t* 11 ij m 13 i3 ijt m la i5 li 

Grand average annual dividend over 13 years 4*58 per cent. Over last 5 years ~ 3*65 per cent. 

A similar record for Sterling rubber-growing companies operating in Burma 
is as follows : — 

Dividend Record of Sterling Companies Owning Instates in Burma. 

lOTT I9J2 T0T3 004 i<;t5 1917 1918 1919 19-0 3921 T922 

Average Dividend percent 3*33 3-00 1-50 2*00 7*00 14*10 12*20 lo-oo 12*00 1*25 o 3*75 

No. of Companies . . • 3 4^ 4^ 5 5 5 6 6 

No, of Companies paying no 

Dividend . . . . ^ if J g K ^ 3 • ^ f ? 8 ii 

Grand average annual dividend over 12 years == 5-84 per cent. Over last 5 years ~ 5-4 per cenU 


In the case of both South India and Burma companies the accounting 
period often ends on the 31st March in the following year ; hence (allowing 
for delay in marketing) up to 70 per cent of the crop may have received the 
benefit of post-restriction prices. The highest dividend paid by a South 
India Sterling rubber company was 25 per cent. 

The highest dividend paid by a Sterling rubber company in Burma was 
42 per cent, distributed by the Shewegyin Burma Rubber Estates* Ltd., in 
respect of 1917. 

Rubber in Burma. — ^The rubber plantations in Lower Burrna, though 
also within the Indian Empire, are under a somewhat different fiscal dispensation 
from those in South India. There is, for instance, an export duty (but this 
is not leviable when the price of rubber is below is. 5Jd. per lb.). Both the 
incidence of export duty and the grant of lands for rubber growing are controlled 

* A guaranteed dividend of 6 per aent was paid to the shareholders of one Company in these 
years and is included in the average. 
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by the Burma Government Land Revenue Orders of. the 14th July, 1916, and 
the 19th November, 1916, which introduced the present system and replaced 
an older arrangement which was believed to be hindering the development 
of rubber planting in Burma. 

Up-to-date information regarding the state of the rubber plantations in 
Burma is provided in the report^ of Mr. H. C. Pinching (Senior Scientific 
Ofiicer of the Rubber Growers’ Association in Malaya), who paid the country 
a visit of inspection during the latter half of 1923. Mr. Pinching found that 
with a few exceptions rubber estates and rubber growing in general in Burma 
had made very satisfactory progress since his last visit in 1920, and, in spite 
of the serious depresrion which the Industry has experienced since that time, 
the majority of Burma estates continued to be well and efficiently cafed for. 
The growth and development of the trees, where they have been properly cared 
for, have been very satisfactory, and it appears that with proper care and 
attention Hevea brasiliensis can be grown as successfully, at least from the 
general development and structure of the tree point of view, in Lower Burma 
as in Malaya, in spite of the seasonal weather experienced in the former country. 
One of the finest and most uniform fields of rubber is to be found on one 
of the more northern of Lower Burma estates, where the annual rainfall 
is the lowest recorded on any estate in Burma, and where practically no 
rain falls from the end of November to the commencement of the 
following May. 

Yields in Burma. — As already noted, yields in Burma are better than in 
South India. It cannot be denied, however, that the average yields from Lower 
Burma estates are less than those from Malayan properties. Considering that 
the average growth of the trees on estates in the Mergui and I'enasserim district 
is about equal to that of trees on Malayan estates, this inferiority of yields 
cannot be dtie to any peculiarity of the trees. Indeed, examination of records 
on estates shows that the average return per coolie per tapping is equal to the 
average return on Malayan estates, while the average tapping cost per pound 
on Burma estates is as cheap, if not cheaper, than that for Malayan estates. 
A careful examination of the question would seem to show that the lower yields 
per acre per annum harvested on Burma estates, as compared with that from 
Malayan estates is mainly, if not wholly, due to the fact that in Burma one can 
tap on fewer days during the year. Several estates not only stop tapping during 
the S.W. monsoon period, but also during the period of refoliation after the 
wintering‘Of the trees. This means a cessation of tapping for over three months 
(June, July, August, and part of September) for the monsoon and nearly a 
month for refoliation, a total of four and a half months. Thus, last year one 
estate tapped on 214 days only (107 times each task on alternate days), the 
remaining 151 non-tapping days were made up of 23 for refoliation during 
February and four months Uune-September) for th6 rains. It would, therefore, 
seem that if Burma estates are to give yields per acre per annum comparable 
with those from Malayan estates, it will be necessary to increase the amount 
of tapping per tree per annum. This is not such.a simple matter as it may appear 

^ R.G.A. Bulletin, December, 1923. 
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to be, and more qr less, serious objections can be raised to any method of 
bringing it about. Under ordinary circumstances tapping during the refoliation 
period is perhaps a possibility provided that the crop then harvested makes the 
procedure a profitable one. 

Rubber Tree Diseases in Burma. — ^Abnormal leaf fall disease is present 
on every estate in Lower Burma to a greater or less extent, and diseases of the 
aerial portion of the tree are prevalent to a greater degree than in Mala5ra, but 
there is rqnarkable freedom from root disease. Since the introduction of 
alternate-day tapping on the majority of estates there has been much less 
trouble with Brown Bast. 

Exports of Rubber from India and Stocks.— As will be seen from the 
consolidated table of rubber supply (p. ) the exports of rubber from India 

(including Burma) rose with great rapidity till 1918, since when the ascending 
curve has flattened out to end in a decline for 1922 to 4854, against 5305 tons 
in 1921. It must be remembered, however, that the shipments at the end of 
1918 were exceptionally heavy, not altogether because of increased production, 
but owing to release of stocks previously held up by the tonnage shortage ; 
similarly the decline in 1922 is partly due to accumulation of stocks, which in 
recent years have been (at 3i8t December) : 1922 (1630 tons), 1921 (1390 
tons), 1920 (2231 tons), and 1919 (1836 tons). Of the total rubber exports 
in 1922 (4854 tons) 2436 tons, or almost exactly half, was shipped to the United 
Kingdom ; 1266 tons were sent to Colombo, which continues to be an 
important entrepot for rubber grown in Southern India, and 561 tons went 
to the Straits Settlements — Singapore being a similar entrepot for Mergui 
(Burma) rubber. The United States took about 480 tons and other countries 
the balance. 

Voluntary Regulation of Exports. — ^Whilc India does not come within 
the scope of legislation such as that which has been introduced in Malaya 
and Ceylon to limit the export of nibber, a schcide for voluntary restriction 
has been submitted to producers in South India, and with certain alteratiorfs 
has so far been adopted by owners of 34,557 planted acres (owned in Great 
Britain) and by local estate proprietors owning 2362 planted acres. In the 
case of owners domiciled in Great Britain the number of assents represents 
85 per cent of the total planted acreage controlled by them. The scheme 
took effect as from the ist November, 1923, for a period of twelve months. 
Producers are permitted to sell in India or export all stocks of rubber 
produced up to the 31st October, 1923. Subject thereto, • assenting 
producers agree in respect of rubber harvested during the said twelve months 
not to sell in or export from India during such twelve months a greater 
quantity per tappable acre than the amounts permitted in the following 
paragraph. ^ 

For any period as permitted by legislation in Malaya or Ceylon, the quantity 
exportable from those countries at the minimum rate of duty is 60 per cent or 
less of the “ standard production ” assenting producers may export at the 
rate of 220 lb. per tappable awe per annum, and for every increase of 5 per 
cent in such exportable percentage permitted to producers in Malaya or Ceylon, 
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assenting producers may export at the rate of a further lb. per tappable 
acre per annum, e.g. ' 


When quantity expurtahlc 

The max i mum quantity 
c.xportablc i>er tappable 

at iiiiniinum rate of duty 

acre in respect of South 

HI Malaya and Ceylon h : — 

Iiiciia shall be : — 

60 per cent (or less) 

220 lb. per annum. 

f>s 

23.1 i » 

70 

2^5 .. 

75 

257! 

80 

270 ,, 

85 

282! „ 

go 

2 g 5 

95 

307^ .. 

100 

320 


The South Indian Committee of the Rubber Growers’ Association (I^ondon) 
is to act as a committee to deal with all questions relating to the administration 
of the scheme, including claims for allowances and concessions, and report 
to the parent body the decisions arrived at. 


CHAPTER V 

GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY: RUBBER (continued) 

4-7. THE RAW RUBBER INDUSTRY OF BRITISH N. BORNEO, BRUNEI, 
SARAWAK, PAPUA, AND NEW GUINEA 

[Statements and data revised to J\imiary, 1924 ; and statistics complete to December 31st, 1922.] 

« 

Rubber in British North Borneo : Acreage under Cultivation. Capital Invested. Labour and Cost 
of Production. Profits and Cost of Production. Pixports of Bubber. P’reight and Shipping 
p'acilitics. Land Grants. Rubber in Brunei. Rubber in Sarawak. Rubber in Papua and 
the Territory of New Guinea. 

4. RUBBER IN BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 

The Rubber Planting Industry in British North Borneo has been devel- 
oped under a somewhat unusual system introduced by the late Mr. Wm. 
Clarke Cowie (then Chairman of the Chartered Company, which administers 
the country). In order to attract capital into rubber planting in the Com- 
pany’s territory, Mr. Cowie granted concessions of land, to which were 
added two special inducements, viz. a remission of duty on plantation 
rubber for fifty years (this concession applies only to rubber land alienated 
before ist June, 1917), and a guaranteed interest of 6 per cent to be 
paid by the Chartered Company until the estates had come into bearing, 
and thereafter refundable to the Chartered Company out of profits. Twelve 
companies were formed on the basis of these terms, the first in 1905 and the 
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others in successive years up to the “ boom ” year of 1910. Enterprise was 
not left entirely to the Chartered Company : the North Borneo Trading 
Company, which owns large areas of land in the State, floated four subsidiary 
companies, and the large tobacco companies began to devote part of their land 
to rubber. Land was taken up mainly alongside the railway which runs from 
Jessclton, die port on the West Coast, to the Interior. Some of it was not the 
best land in the country by any means, but it had the advantage of having an 
easy access to the nearest port to Singapore. 

Mr. Cowie’s policy has been justified by results, for while in 1914 the 
guaranteed dividend advances amounted to ,(^247,700, at the present time they 
are little more than £6^,000, and out of twelve companies which received this 
concession nine have paid back the loans in full. 

Acreage under Culiivation with Rubber. — ^Thc latest returns show a 
total of 58,324 acres under rubber, of which 35,000 are now six years old and 
over, and 30,000 are over ten years old. 


West Coast 

33,944 acres 

Kast C oast , 

1 1 ,586 „ 

Saudakan . 

4 >^i 7 .. 

Interior 

4,619 „ 

Kudat 



58,324 


As a result of the slump in rubber prices, the area being tapped, which was 
29,970 acres in December, 1919, fell to 25,434 acres in December, 1920, and 
to 24,526 acres at the end of 1921. 

Capital Invested. — Most of the above area is owned by British companies, 
but a few large estates arc owned by Chinese and Japanese, and there are 
numerous small native and Chinese estates totalling 9348 acres. 

Labour and Cost of Production. — The labour employed on rubber estate^ 
in British North Borneo is principally Chinese and Javanese, but in recent 
years an increasing use has been made of natives of the country. Of 14,674 
coolies employed on large estates in 1918 — ^the latest year for which figures are 
procurable — 47 per cent were Chinese, 26 per cent Javanese, and 27 per cent 
natives. The slump has hit North Borneo companies hard ; nevertheless, no 
estate of any size has ceased operations except one, whose failure was due as 
much to badly selected land as to the depressed condition. In many cases 
drastic economies have been effected ; staffs and labour forces have been 
perforce reduced. It is fairly safe to say that the expenses on most estates have 
been cut down as far as is compatible witli efficiency. The reduction in tapping 
costs is naturally much harder on hilly estates, such as mf)st of those on the 
West Coast, where a coolie cannot tap more than 300 trees a day, than on flat 
estates (which are in the minority), wdiere a coolie’s task is 500. Moreover, 
North Borneo companies arc hit by the freight from Borneo to Singapore, 
which is high, and this not only applies to outgoing rubber but to incoming rice, 
the greater proportion of which has to be imported. The rice question in North 
Borneo is a thorny one. At present the State produces 50 per cent of its padi 
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(unhusked rice) requirements, but the native population is jvholly a rice-eating 
one. There is a rice mill on the West Coast which has received Government 
support, but there are difficulties in the way of any large extension of cultivation, 
for the population is not large, and the Chartered Company is not at present 
in a position to incur heavy expenditure on encouraging immigration of Chinese ; 
in addition to this the Chinese labourers on estates have a great preference 
for imported, that is, polished, rice. This is a serious factor in reducing 
expenses, especially in times of rice shortage such as have recently been passed 
through, when every estate had to lose large sums over the increased cost. 

Profits and Cost of Production. — ^The following table shows the results 
of working of the principal rubber planting undertakings in British North 
Borneo since 19 lo — the year of the Rubber Boom. The six oldest companies 
were formed in 1905 or 1906 ; six more from 1907 to 1909 inclusive ; one in 
^910 ; one in 1914 (a reconstruction) ; and one in 1920 (to take over a bearing 
estate). Results of working of a company formed in 1913 and which had an 
unsuccessful career until 1923, when a receiver was appointed, have been 
omitted from these general averages, which refer only to companies in existence. 

The results for the five years to 1922-23 show an average annual dividend of 35 
per cent. The results for the seven years to 1922-23 (i.e. practically since the cessa- 
tion of guaranteed dividends) show an average annual distribution of 4 04 per cent. 
Ten year results— 4-28 per cent average dividend. Thirteen year results— 4-47 per 
cent average dividend. 

A substantial decrease in costs of production will be observed in recent years 
and is very creditable to the managements concerned. Two companies are 
now below 8d. and three between 8d. and 9d. The comparison of “ all in ” 
costs commences with 1915-16. It should be mentioned that the guaranteed 
dividends during the. period of development ranged from 4 to 6 per cent. 

PiNANCiAL Results and Cost of Production of Rubber E-states in British North Borneo 

1910 J911 iyi2 1913 1914 ^915 1917 1918 T919 1920 1921 1922 

(1) Average Ordinary 

Dividend per cent . 4-16 5*54 5*54 3*54 4-48 6*53 7 30 270 2*83 13-18 071 o*6o 2*00 

(2) No. of Companies 
under review in 

respect to (i) , 12 13 13 13 14 15 15 15 15 15 16 16 15 

(3) No. of Guaranteed 
Dividends included 

in average . . 9 10 10 6 5 4 

(4) Non-dividend payers 

taken into average .2 — 1542 3516 

(5) Average All-in ** 

Cost (pence) . (insufficient returns) 18*23 16*96 16*97 i6*86 1472 16*69 13*39 10*77 

(6) No. of Companies 
whose costs are 

reviewed . . 12 12 12 i2 15 16 14 13 

Note, — One company reconstructed in 1920 is included both for past and forward history ; 
another company reconstructed in 1914 is included from that date onwards. The liability of certain 
companies to repay advances for guaranteed dividends must be kept in mind in studying this table. 
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Exports of RuBBER.-r-The exports of plantation rubber in recent years 
have been (1920) 4117 tons, (1921) 3121 tons, (1922) 3749 tons, and these 
compare with a pre-War export of (1913) 491 tons. The set-back in 1921 was 
due to the fact that practically all local companies restricted output by 25 per 
cent,in accordance with the voluntary restriction scheme put forward by the 
Rubber Growers’ Association. 

Freight Rates and Shipping Facilities.— Steamship communication 
between Sandakan and Eastern countries has improved considerably in the last 
few years, btit the same cannot be said of the connection with Singapore and 
Europe. However, it is now understood that the Straits Steamship Company 
have placed an order for the first of two new steamers of a larger and better 
type which are to be placed on the Borneo run. Equally urgent is the necessity 
for a reduction of the high freight rates at present charged. Although the 
freight surcharge of 75 per cent by the Straits Steamship Company in force’ 
since 1921 was reduced to 50 per cent in the second half of 1922, the through 
freight rate on rubber from Borneo to London was only slightly lowered. The 
through rate is now los. per measurement ton, as compared with only 
£2 los. from Singapore to London. Endeavours are being made to secure 
further reductions and to remove, this handicap to rubber producers. 

British North Borneo is, of course, outside tJie scope of the export restrictions 
in force in Malaya and Ceylon, but all the planting companies agreed to 
fix a maximum rate of production of 75 per cent in respect of 1923, and it is 
proposed to continue restrictive measures on the same basis for 1924. 

Land Grants.— New land terms arc announced under which areas not 
exceeding 640 acres will be alienated for any form of cultivation. Terms are : 
Premium, nil ; rent, first six years, nil ; rtnt, next four years, 50 cents per 
acre per annum ; thereafter, $3 per acre per annum ; during the nil and low 
rent period no dealing in such areas is permitted except tyith the sanction of 
the Government ; no consolidated timber royalty will be charged on any area 
of land under 1000 acres ; a cultivation clause will be enforced. To assist* 
Chinese already in the State to bring friends and relations to North Borneo, 
State-aided passages will continue throughout 1924-25. 

5. RUBBER IN BRUNEI 

Though the rubber planting industry in Brunei is comparatively small, 
rubber ranks third in importance among the exports from the country. The 
approximate area of the rubber plantations in the State (estates over 200 acres) 
is 2685 acres, of which 1488 acres are in tapping. There are also a number 
of estates and small holdings of under 200 acres, regarding which the only 
information available is the number of trees tapped (202,300), and not yet 
tapped (191,700). The exports amounted to 153 tons in 1920, 88 tons in 1921, 
and 141 tons in 1922. The number of coolies included in the estate population 
at the census of 1921 was 777, of which 566 belonged to Malay races, and 195 
were Chinese. For 1922 the only data available states the approximate number 
of coolies employed on five rubber estates of over 200 acres, viz. 459, including 
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Bruneis and Kedayans, 296 ; Chinese, 122 ; and Javanese, 77. There is,, it 
appears, a general desire on the part of planters to employ Tamils on estates, 
and the Government has applied for sanction to recruit this form of labour. 

6. RUBBER IN SARAWAK 

There are, unfortunately, no records of the acreage of nibber planted in 
Sarawak. The exports in 1922 amounted to 3770 tons, against 2102 tons in 
the previous year and 253 tons in 1913. Shipment is made to k5ingapore for 
transhipment there. This native rubber contains a large percentage of moisture 
and should not be reckoned the equivalent of the same weight of rubber from 
countries where dry rubber is prepared. 

Rubber is planted for the most part by squatters, who hold their land under 
permit and do not pay by the acre. There are records of the number of trees 
being tapped, but these are far from reliable. It is possible that complete 
surveys of all rubber lands may be available within the next few years, but 
of this there is no certainty, 'riicre is one Sterling rubber company operating 
in the country. 

7. RUBBER IN PAPUA AND THE TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA 

A retrospect of Papuan agriculture shows that it can be divided into four 
phases, the nrst being an initial stage of experimental and tentative effort w'hich 
lasted about three years, from 1907 to 1910. Then followed a period of rapid 
development, commencing in 1910 and lasting until the outbreak of War in 
1914. Over 30,000 acres were planted during this period, mainly in coco-nuts, 
but including a very fair proportion of rubber. I'hcrc was a period of com- 
parative stagnation, during the War, capital and enterprise being diverted 
^elsewhere and development remaining at a standstill, not only in Papua, but in 
most of the Crown Colonies ; during the last two years of the War many of 
the earlier rubber plantings came into bearing. The post-War period has so 
far been marked by complete stagnation as regards development in all agri- 
cultural industries, and rubber areas amounting to 1000 acres or more have been 
abandoned, owing to the impossibility of working estates at a profit under con- 
ditions prevailing up to November, 1922. The highest rubber acreage reported 
was 8598 acres in 1919 ; it has since declined to 7465 acres at December 31st, 
19x9, this area being distributed as follows : Central Division, 5727 ; Eastern 
Division, 1136; Western Division, 92; Northern Division, 145; and Delta, 
365 acres. The whole of this area has now reached the bearing stage, and at 
the lowest possible estimate should be capable of an annual output of 600-800 
tons. The actual exports, however, have been 242 tons in 1920, 220 tons in 
1921, and 85 tons in 1922 ; during the greater part of the last-named year 
tapping had ceased on all the rubber estates in the Territory, the estates being 
left in the charge of caretakers, with a few native labourers to combat disease 
and keep weeds within bounds. The Government have adopted the same 
procedure as other plantations in placing the Kemp Welch Plantation (Govern- 
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ment-owned) under, an officer-in-charge and seventeen natives. This estate 
has 240 acres of Para rubber, planted 100 to the acre, and it is stated to be 
looking exceptionally well. The Department of Agriculture’s estimate is that 
a minimum of 2s. per lb. f.o.b. Port Moresby is necessary to make rubber a 
paying proposition in Papua. Since this estimate was made, however, the 
British New Guinea Development Co., Ltd., has reopened its rubber estate 
of 1540 acres— on which tapping had been stopped for two years— and secured 
a crop of 128,281 lb. for the nine months ended October 3TSI, 1923, the “ all 
in ” cost of ^hich, delivered in Australia, is given at “ under rod. per lb.” 
As this cost included the expense of restarting the plantations, it must stand 
as a remarkable achievement and, if maintained, will no doubt lead to the 
reopening of other estates. The territory is very badly situated for transport, 
whereas the former German New Guinea was served by three lines of transport 
to Europe, to Australia, and to Asia. 

In the Territory of New Guinea before the War the Germans made the 
mistake of planting principally Ficus and Castilloa. As early as 1909 there 
were 5200 acres under cultivation with rubber, and at the rst January, 1914, 
the acreage position was as follows ; — 


Crop. 

Ficus 



acres 

Bismarck 

Archiiitlago. 

i94.‘> 

I\Ia inland. 
1819 

Total. 

3764 

Ilovea 

. 


>> 

902 

361 

1,263 

Castilloa . 

• 

• 

»> 

413 

124 

537 


The results have been very disappointing, the total exports having amounted 
to only 19 tons, value in 1913, and. 29 tons in 1920-21, value 

Much of this rubber is grown among Alang Alang, a tall native grass. The 
general opinion among planters seems to be that the cultivation of coco-nuts 
is a safer and better investment than rubber in New Guinea, because the latter 
offers a less fluctuating margin between profit and loss and docs not call fori 
the employment of as many labourers as are required on a rubber plantation. 
The New Guinea native is also not well suited for the work of tapping and the 
close and careful attention that the rubber trees demand. ’Fhere are no recent 
acreage statistics, but it is understood that a great proportion of the area reported 
as under rubber in 1914 has subsequently been totally abandoned. The 
recruiting and employment of natives is now regulated by the Native Labour 
Ordinance, 1922, which prescribes a scale of rations, conditions of Jiousing, 
etc. Wages are fixed at a minimum of 5s. a month for male labourers, 4s. for 
females, and 3s. for boys under sixteen. The maximum is los. unless the native 
is specially qualified. 


VOL. V —7 
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CHAPTER VI 

GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY: RUBBER {continued} 

8-12. THE RAW RUBBER INDUSTRY IN THE BRITISH COLONIES IN 
AFRICA, WITH A NOTE ON SMALL PRODUCERS ELSEWHERE 

[UGANDA, NYASALAND, TANGANYIKA, WEST AFRICA, BRITISH GUIANA, 
TRINIDAD, BRITISH HONDURAS, FIJI] 

[Statements and data revised to January, 1924 ; and statistics complete to December 31st, 1922.] 

Rubber in Uganda ; Historical and General. Acreage of Para Rubber in Uganda. Growth and 
Bark Renewal. Dividend Earning Record of Uganda Rubber Companies. C'ost of Pro- 
duction. Labour. Transport. Rubber in Nyasaland. Rubber in Tanganyika : Financial 
Results. Rubber in British West Africa. Rubber in British Guiana, British Honduras, 
Trinidad, and Fiji. 

8, RUBBER IN UGANDA 

Historical and General. — ^Uganda made its first appearance as a rubber 
producer by furnishing supplies of wild rubber from Funtumia elasiica. This 
tree, of which there are large forests in Uganda, produces a rubber of beautiful 
silky appearance, once fairly well-known on the London market. The export 
of Funtumia rubber reached its highest record (47 tons) in 1909, but the product 
has since practically disappeared from the market. The tree proved entirely 
unsuited for cultivation purposes,' as it requires about twenty years to attain 
a tapping girth. The first rubber estates in Uganda were planted with Ccara 
(Manihoi ghziovii) qr with one or other of the Manihots or with Castilloa elastica, 
owing to a belief that Pira rubber {Hevea brasiliensis) was unlikely to thrive 
*at the altitude (4000 feet) of the planting districts or under the local conditions 
of rainfall and temperature. Castilloa proved a total failure, being particularly 
vulnerable to the attacks of the borer beetle ; Ceara, though growing well, was 
found to be a very poor yielder, while the other Manihots turned out to be 
unsatisfactory, being too brittle to withstand the prevailing winds. In recent 
years, therefore, the general practice has been to plant Para rubber, though the 
conditions of elevation, temperature, and rainfall must always put Uganda 

? lanters “at a disadvantage as compared with their Eastern rivals. The Buganda 
rovince, in which most of the rubber is grown, has an annual rainfall of only 
about fifty inches (against 100 to 150 inches in the more favoured rubber- 
growing regions of the East), and the high elevation has a retarding effect on 
growth. Two compensating factors arc, however, found in the regular dis- 
tribution of the rainfall throughout the year and the high moisture-retaining 
capacity of the local soils. Uganda, unlike most parts of the East, has no 
well-defined dry season. Not a month passes but some rain falls. As a result 
it has been proved possible — ^though not as yet very profitable — ^to grow Para 
rubber in Uganda. The future of the Industry must depend upon the price 
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of the commodity, [or as .far as can be seen at present, there is no possibility 
of profitable working of the majority of Uganda estates at the low price at 
present prevailing (which, nevertheless, allows a margin of profit to most 
Eastern estates). The reasons for this will be more fully discussed under the 
heading “ Cost of Production.” Exports in 1913-14 amounted to 4I tons of 
wild and 8| tons of plantation rubber. In 1922 they were 56 tons — all of planta- 
tion rubber. 

Acreage of Para Rubber in Uganda.— The total acreage of Para rubber 
under European management is approximately 17,500 acres,^ distributed as 
Under : — 

Eastern Ntirllicrn 
Bnganda Province Province Province 


Drscription, 

Mengo. 

Enltbbe. 

IVIasiika. 

Mubcniii. 

Ikisoga. 

Ma.sindi. 

Iloima, 

Acreage under six years old 

5499 

oc 

0 

528 

299 

447 

1323 

100 

Acreage over six years old 

6114 

1354 

160 

-15 

300 

79 


Total 

11,613 

3438 

688 

514 

747 

1403 

100 


In addition to the above, there are about nine hundred acres of native-grown 
Para, mostly in the Buganda Province. 

Some 12,000 acres out of the 17,500 acres of European-owned Para are 
intcrplanted with Coffea arabica (other and probably later estimates state 
nearer 9000 acres, pointing to coffee or rubber having been cut out). 

Unlike the rubber in the Middle East, there is no considerable acreage 
concentration. Even in the case of the plantations controlled by the few limited 
companies, the largest compact block barely exceeds 500 acres. By far the 
greater portion of the rubber is distributed in the form of small 50-250 acre 
estates, situated for the most part in the Kiagwe district. 

Here and there estates are individually owned and managed, but the majority 
are controlled and supervised by a local syndicate, which undertakes thesa 
duties for absentee owners. 

Growth and Bark Renewal. — ^Thc rate of growth (increase of girth) 
of Para rubber in Uganda is much lower than in the East, and many plantations 
have taken upwards of nine years to reach the bearing stage. An annual increase 
in girth of about 2-7 to 3 inches is about the average, and this means that tapping 
dimensions are attained in just over seven years. Compared with Malaya, 
where the usual bearing age is five, and in specially favoured dis^icts four 
years, this is a severe handicap. Happily, however, there is a set-on. In the 
East estates are by no means uncommon whereon the average rate of girth 
increase has slowed down from 4 to 5 inches in the fifth year to as little as i| 
or 2 inches in the tenth year after planting. The crowns become scantier year 

* An official estimate. However, a rather later estimate, published at the end of 1923 in the 
1922 Blue book, gives 13,417 acres as the area under Para rubber on European estates, excluding 
Mission Stations, at the end of 1922, of which 3379 acres were under 5 years old and 9589 acres 
over 5 years old (balance undetermined) <t that time. There were also 1460 acres on Indian estates 
of which 430 acres were below 5 years old. 
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by year and the yields instead of showing an annual incrq^se either decline or 
remain stationary. This is due to the amount of loss of top soil, especially on 
clean weeded estates, caused by the heavy rainfall. In Uganda, on the other 
hand, the amount of wash which goes on, though not negligible, is insufficient 
to bring about any marked retardation in growth in later years. Both in ‘girth 
expansion and foliar spread there is a steady improvement year by year. Thanks 
to the better-sustained growth of the trees, plantations which at anything under 
eight years were miserably inferior to their Eastern rivals, compare at a later 
stage very favourably indeed. The average thickness in bark on a scvcn-year-old 
tree in Uganda is stated to be between 6 and 7 mm. Hevea bark in Malaya 
attains the same average thickness in four and a half to five years. Since bark 
of less than 7 mm. is only tappable with difficulty, and can scarcely be regarded 
as mature, a wait of seven years before tapping is commenced is seen to be 
necessary from these as well as from girth considerations. The rate at which 
Hevea bark renews after tapping is approximately the same as the rate of 
increase in thickness of the original bark prior to reaching maturity, and trees 
which require seven years to reach the bearing stage should, therefore, be 
allowed a minimum of seven years for renewal. 

Dividend Earning Record of Uganda Rubber Companies. — Of the 
three large Sterling rubber companies operating in Uganda the most successful 
(Kivuvu) paid dividends of 5 per cent for 1912, 10 per cent for 1913, 7I per 
cent for 1914, and 10 per cent for 1918 — total 32^ per cent in twelve years up 
to and including 1922. One of the others paid dividends for 1909 and 1910 
and nothing since — ^total I2| per cent in the sixteen years of its existence, and 
the third, formed in 1913, has paid no dividend yet. 

Cost of Production. — The actual figures relating to the costs of pro- 
duction on four Uganda estates for the year 1920-21 are given below : — 


t. 

Estate A 
200 lb. 
l)cr acre. 

Estate B 
Yield 1 50 lb. 
per acre. 

Estate C 
Yield 175 lb. 
per acre. 

Estate D 
Yield i6n lb, 
per acie. 


Cl.s. 


Cl.s. 

Cts. 

Tapping and collecting latex 

12 

19 

15 

17 

Curing and packing . 

7 

7 

6 

s 

Weeding and general upkeep 

6 

7 

7 

4 

Tools, etc. .... 

li 

1 

2 

X 

Freight . .... 

iii 

12 

12 

12 

Sclliijg charges .... 
Overhead expenses — European : 

8' 

8 

8 

9 

Management, upkeep, building, etc. 

— 

21 

15 

26 

London office charges 

— 

— 

7 

6 

Total .... 

46 

78 

72 

80 

Sterling equivalent . 

lid. 

1/6 

Usl 

1/7 


“ Estate A ” in the first column is a small estate without European manager. 
It is run by a native superintendent. * 

The four estates selected above are the clic.apest producers. Most of the 
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other estates were mpre esroensively run, and so far the cost to them of producing 
and placing on the London market i lb. of their rubber has been anything 
from IS. 9d. to 2S. id. Some eight to ten years ago, when the majority of the 
Malayan plantations were young, their average “ all-in ” costs were not far 
short of the Uganda figures. 

But the position is that the Eastern costs are now much lower, and the 
Uganda estates just entering the bearing stage have to compete with the more 
mature Eastern plantations. 

In the event of a substantial rise in the price of rubber taking place, it will 
not be absolutely necessary for Uganda to produce at as low a cost as the Eastern 
plantations (it will be simply a question of taking a smaller profit) ; but the 
question is still worth debating whether Uganda, by adopting a tapping system 
suited to local conditions and banking on the more steady annual increase in 
girth after a certain age {supra p. ), may not bring her costs more into line 
with those reported from the East. This question has been considered by 
Mr. Ashplant, who, through the Department of Agrieulture at Kampala, has 
published the following forecast showing the probable yields and working 
costs of the rubber portion of a mixed coffee and Para estate, from the commence- 
ment of tapping to full maturity. The total area of the estate is taken to be 
400 acres, of which 200 acres are under rubber and 200 under permanent coffee. 
It will be observed that even under the best circumstances the maximum yield 
is placed no higher than 300 lb. per acre, which is, of course, much below 
maximum yields obtained in Ceylon, Malaya, etc. 


Fori'cast of Working Costs of the Rubber Portion of a Mixed Rubber and Coffee 
Estate in Uganda, from the coMMENCEMENa: of 'I’apping to Full Maturity 


Year. 

8 th 

Qlh 

loth 

nth 

12 th 

13th 

I4lh 

15th 

I6th 

Yield per Acre 

75 

100 

125 

150 

175 

200 

225 

275 

300 

Total Crop (200 acres) . 

15,000 

20,000 

25,000 

30,000 

35,ogo 40,(500 45,000 

55 >°oo 

60,000 

1 appin^ Costs 

38 

28 

23 

Jt 9 

16 

14 

12 


9 

Curing, Packing . 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 


4 

Rail, Ship, Insurance 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 


8 

Home Charges 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Proportion Upkeep of Estate . 

20 

12 

9 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Utensils, Tools 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

Total Direct Charges 

Proportion of Overhead Charges 

85 

66 

56 

49 

43 

39 

35 

33 

31 

(half liso) 

25 

19 

15 

12 

10 

9 

8 

8 

7 

Total “ All-in ” Charges 
Approximate Sterling Equiva- 

I-IO 

0-85 

0*71 

o- 6 i 

0-53 

0*48 

0-43 

Oi 4 i 

0-38 

lent .... 

2/2J 

1/81 

1/5 

1/3 

i/i 


lol 

10 



In the above estimate the wages assumed are those ruling to-day. Rail, 
shipping and insurance calculations are based on the revised rates and on the 
expectation of further reductions in sea freight. 

The expenses under the respective heads may vary somewhat, hut Mr. 
Ashplant is convinced from what he has seen that rubber in Uganda is 
capable of giving the yields and of being produced for the prices indicated. 
He is, however, equally convinced that the yields from the majority of existing 
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estates will, through various planting defects — ^bad. selection, faulty planting, 
too few trees to the acre — fall short of those forecasted above. It is scarce 
necessary to say that rubber production at the low costs indicated above will 
only be possible on a small high-class estate, and on an estate, moreover, which 
is not overburdened with management charges. Estates whereon the maximum 
yield is limited to 200 lb, per acre cannot, with the utmost economy, expect 
to market their rubber at under is,, and where the general expenses of 
management are high, is. 3d. to is. 6d. will be the more likely figure. 

Labour.- — ^The disinclination of the Uganda native for any form of regular 
employment is one of the main obstacles to the economic development of the 
Protectorate. 

As most of the rubber in the Protectorate is still immature, the labour 
problem has not yet been acutely felt everywhere, though already planters 
with 100 acres and upwards in bearing have found it difficult, and in some 
instances impossible, to get their trees regularly tapped, and their outputs 
have, in consequence, fallen far short of the possible. 

With regard to the working day, this, it should be pointed out, is only of 
four to five hours’ duration. Beginning at 6 or 6- 30 a.m., the Uganda labourer 
expects to finish his task by 10 or 1 1 o’clock. In the East estate work commences 
at 5-30 a.m., and with two short intervals for food continues till 4 or 5 p.m. 
Coolies on task work usually complete their task by about 2-30 p.m. The 
amount of work performed in this time by the average coolie on Malayan 
estates is more than twice that done by a Uganda labourer. This is well shown 
in the tapping tasks of the respective countries. A tapper’s task in Uganda 
usually consists of from 200 to 250 trees. Larger tasks have not been found 
practicable. In Malaya, on the o'ther hand, not only is a task of 450 trees 
practicable, "but tappers are accustomed to scrap and disinfect each tree, and 
not infrequently do .gome weeding as well. 

Qualitatively, also, thfe class of work done by the Uganda native does not 
‘bear comparison with that of the Eastern estate labourers. For the grosser 
agrlifeultura! operations of weeding and cultivation, the Baganda are well suited, 
but on skilled work, such as tapping, they arc stupid and clumsy, and infinite 
tact and patience on the part of the European superintendents are required in 
order to get good results. It takes something like six months to make a Mganda 
into a tapper, and many of them have neither the interest nor the perseverance 
necessary to complete their training. They dislike the regularity of the work, 
and whtti remonstrated with for careless tapping, readily throw up their job 
and leave the estate. Brought up by the abnormal circumstances created by 
the War to Rs.6 per month, wages have now been reduced by general agreement 
to Rs.4 ; to this wage food is often added. Expressed in rupees, this is roughly 
the wage which obtained before the War, but owing to the subsequent currency 
inflation and the stabilisation of the rupee at 2s,, the sterling value of the wage 
has increased by 50 per cent. 

Transport. — Owing to the awkward geographical situation of Uganda 
with reference to the world’s markets, transport, which is so trifling a fraction 
of the “ all-in ” costs of other rubber countries, becomes a formidable item. 
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Until recently the cost of railing and shipping i lb. of rubber to London was 
not far short of 12 (florin) cents. It is now somewhere in the neiglibourhood of 9 
cents per lb. Compared with India or Malaya, where internal transport charges 
from estate to ship are only from 0 5 to 0 7 of a cent, and combined rail and 
sea freight to London between i’5 and 3 cents, this figure still appears abnormally 
high. Owing to the proximity of the rubber estates to the ports on Lake Victoria, 
internal land transport has, for rubber, been a minor expense. 

9. RUBBER IN NYASALAND 

Rubber has not been a success in Nyasaland, chiefly because the climate 
of the Highlands is too cold and the rainfall insufficient. There was a good 
deal of activity in planting rubber trees (Ceara) about fifteen years ago, but 
the plantations have been a failure. Para rubber planted at Vizara, in the West 
Nyasa district, has given more promise of success. Rubber is also obtained 
from the indigenous Landolphia vines, which are found by the side of 
streams throughout the country. The total export amounted to 29 tons in 
1913, and 40 tons in 1922, and it is doubtful whether Europeans will plant 
up any more land with this product. 

10. RUBBER IN TANGANYIKA 

A short reference may be made to the Rubber Industry in this mandated 
territory — the former German East Africa. The German East African Pro- 
tectorate, as it has been developed for a quarter of a century before the War, 
was upon the commercial side an offspring of Hamburg. Its great trade 
monopolies — ^land-owning, shipping, railways, banks, and trading corporations 
— ^were all linked with one another and with Hamburg, and through Hamburg 
with the financial centres of Frankfort and Berlin. Behind the network of 
financial and commercial interests were always to be found Imperial Govemmcyit 
charters and concessions. From Lake Tanganyika to the Port of Haipburg, 
from the inland forests and plantations to the manufacturer in Germany, there 
ran a State-aided chain — controlled at every working link by a small group 
of German firms. German East Africa was organised almost as if it 'were the 
private estate of these business houses. There was little room in the systerrt 
for foreign competition, and when war broke out not a single English importing 
house was at work in the Protectorate. 

The pioneer coiporation in the development of German East* Africa was 
the Gesellschaft fiir Deutsche Kolonisation, founded in 1885 by Von der Heydt, 
of Hamburg, and Karl Peters, the explorer. Its policy appears to have been 
to set up its branches as separate concerns. When war broke out the D.O.A.G. 
was interested in the German East African Bank, in the I'radc Bank, in the 
(Austrian) East African Company — and in several large plantations outside its 
own creation. The capital of this company in 1912 was eight million marks 
(^400,000). For fourteen years no dividend was paid on the Common stock, 
out from 1900 to 1911 divioends were paid on a gradually increasing scale. 
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They averaged 3 9 per cent during the twelve years and reached 8 per cent 
at the end of them. ' * 

A speculative period set in with the improved prices obtainable for tropical 
products in 1909 and 1910, and a large number of new plantations were opened 
up by companies and individuals. Some British capital was attracted during 
the rubber boom, and nine English companies were formed to plant rubber. 
More capital was invested in rubber planting in German East Africa than in 
any other German Colony, and the exports of plantation rubber rose rapidly 
from 228 tons in 1909 to 1053 1912. Practically all the» cultivation, 

however, was of Ceara rubber (Manihot glnziovii) planted very closely so that 
the figure of 30,000,000 trees given out as representing the total investment 
in rubber before the War was very much less in potential producing capacity 
than the same number of Hevea trees in the East planted perhaps too to the 
acre. It is extremely doubtful whether any large percentage of these thirty 
million trees could have been exploited except at a loss, during recent years of 
low prices, even if continuous attention had been paid to their cultivation. 
As it is the whole area was practically abandoned during the War, and much 
became overgrown with brushwood. A very snrall proportion of the trees is 
being tapped, and the Department charged with the disposal of ex-enemy 
property has found difficulty in obtaining bids for leasehold rubber plantations. 

Under these circumstances, against over 1000 tons of plantation rubber 
exported in 1912, the shipments in recent years have been (1919) 107 tons, 
(1920) 196 tons, (1921) 33 tons, (1922) 12 tons. 

Financial Results. — At no time has the cultivation of rubber in the 
present Tanganyika territory proved very profitable. Of the larger plantation 
companies existing in 1910, two only .besides the D.O.A.G. (already mentioned) 
were paying a dividend. One of these was a sisal company, w'hich paid 12 per 
cent, and one was a British rubber company which had declared one dividend 
of 10 per cent. Of tire nine British rubber companies formed in pre-War days 
seyeral have disappeared. The accounts of the five remaining companies have 
been. investigated and show that none of them has paid a dividend in respect 
of any year subsequent to 1013. 


Company A — 20 per cent in first two 5'ear.s. Nil in next ii years. 


B— 10 
C - 6 
IJ— 8 


E-- — 0 


first year. Nil in next i r years. 

.second year „ ,, „ 

13 years. Nil for first 2 and last 9 years. 

Tapping recommenced 1917, but stopped after a few 
months. Resumed again in April, 1920, and stopped late 
that year owing to it being found impossible to produce 
at a profit. 

13 years. 

lapping recommenced June, 1920, and stopped in 
October of that year owing to fall in price of rubber. 


All these companies have, of course, laboured under the severe disability of 
having had their plantations in enemy hands during part of the. War, and on 
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obtaining re-possession of fhe estates found them in neglected condition. Those 
which recommenced tapping appear to have given it up after a time, preferring 
to await the return of better days rather than produce at a loss. 


11. RUBBER IN BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

The Rubber Industry in all parts of British West Africa is of declining 
importance. The few rubber planting companies that have been started have 
proved less snccessful than those in the East, and the collection of wild rubber, 
which constitutes 99 per cent of the exports, has grown steadily less attractive 
to the natives at the prices that have ruled for the past ten or twelve years. 

Until about 1905, the Gold Coast and Nigeria were the two most important 
rubber-producing countries in the British Empire, while Sierra Leone and 
Gambia shipped smaller quantities. The decline that has taken place during 
recent years can be studied in the general table of rubber production on 
page 50 ; it has brought the total quantity shipped from Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast, and other West African Colonics down from 1108 tons in 1913 (this 
was already 1500 tons less than the shipments in 1910) to a mere 131 tons in 
1922 — and of this quantity 124 tons w'as rubber from Nigeria, the chief source 
of which is the Ire, Funtumia or Lagos silk rubber tree, whose ordinary product 
is commercially known as Lagos lump rubber. The distribution in 1922 was : — • 


To United Kingdom 
„ Germany 
„ Other Countries 


lb. 

1 

262,102 

13,722 

16,074 

652 

150 

3 

278,326 = 124 tons 



The reduction in exports has given West African wildTubbers a certain scarcity 
value which is in excess of their quality value as compared with plantation rubber.* 
They are bought by a few manufacturers working on old recipes, and from 
the Eastern planter’s point of view “ sell on their demerits,” i.e. tackiness, etc. 

The larger production of West African rubber fifteen to twenty-five years 
ago was partly derived from various vines (Landolphias) which were tapped, 
ciushed, or taken up by the roots by the natives. Ordinances were passed in 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, etc., during 1905 and 1906, prohibiting the handling 
and exportation of root rubber, as it was called, but evidence had since 
accumulated that this was shutting the stable door after the mare had been 
stolen, and the destruction of the vines, together wdth the low price of rubber, 
which makes it unprofitable to seek them in out-of-the-way neighbourhoods 
where they may survive, the cost of head transport, and the diversion of so 
much native energy to more paying products make up the reasons for the 
eclipse of this once important native industry. Both Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast are no doubt capable of a certain increase in wfld rubber output should 
prices ever rise to a level making, the collection attractive ; but in any view of 
the wild rubber .industry it is necessary to remember that the exploitation 
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of virgin forest areas differs from that of plantations ii> many ways. The planter 
having capital invested in his property must work it in order to get interest on 
his money, however small, and save his investment. The native exploiter 
of wild forest areas owns only one kind of capital, his labour, on which he can 
get a more remunerative return in other ways. 

12 . SMALL PRODUCERS 

Rubber in British Guiana. — Rubber cultivation in British Guiana has 
hitherto proved unsuccessful from a financial point of view. It is calculated 
that there are 1,600,000 acres suitable for rubber cultivation in the country, 
and Crown leases are granted on exceptionally easy terms ; the normal growth 
and yield of Hevea is also satisfactory. On the other hand, the labour problem 
presents great difficulties, and the South American Leaf Disease {Fusicladium 
macrosporum) which made its first appearance in the Colony so far as is known 
in 1909, has reduced the vitality of the trees to a low ebb. There are no less 
than five species of Sapium indigenous to the Colony, and of these two yield 
rubber of marketable quality. One {Sapium jenmani) was planted in the early 
days to the extent of 500 acres or more, but it w'as found that the tree does not 
respond to tapping, and only small yields were obtainable, chiefly in the form 
of scrap adhering to the bark. 

Under stress of all these disappointments and unfavourable circumstances 
the area under rubber cultivation has declined from 5200 acres at its highest 
point (1917) to less than half that acreage to-day. Exports have never been large ; 
they amounted to ii tons at their highest (1918) and have since ceased altogether. 

Rubber in Trinidad. — ^Accorffing to the Trinidad Warden’s report there 
were 984 acres under rubber cultivation in the islands of Trinidad and Tobago 
in 1922, of which 400 were in the county of St. Andrew. Exports in recent 
years have been (1919) 28 tons, (1920) 13 tons, (1921) 5 tons. 

* Here again Hevea grows well, but it has usually been planted in small plots, 
which are said to present a neglected appearance, and has never been com- 
mercially profitable. Considerable numbers of Castilloa, Funtumia and other 
rubber-yielding trees were planted in the early days, but have since been cut 
down, and” the area under rubber is much less than it was some years ago. Trinidad 
is the only island of the British West Indies in which rubber is grown to any extent. 

Rubber in British Honduras.— The export of rubber from British 
Hondur^ has entirely ceased. There are two varieties of Castilloa native to 
the Colony and spasmodic efforts at planting have been made, but other pursuits 
are more profitable and employ the limited amount of capital and enterprise 
engaged in the industries of the Colony. 

Rubber in Fiji. — ^The exports of rubber from Fiji amounted to 19 tons 
in 19x3 and 4 tons in 1922. Between these dates the highest figures attained 
were 70 tons in 1919 and 67 tons in 1920. The Colonial Office report for 1922 
states : “ Owing to the continued low price of rubber the export has almost 
ceased.” The total area under rubber (Hevea) in 1913-14 was estimated at 
not far short of 1000 acres, but later figures are not obtainable. 
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An indigenous iaibber*-bearing tree — Ahtonia plumosa — exists in the forests 
in many parts of the group. At one time it was thought that there might be a 
considerable industry developed either by collecting rubber from the plants 
in their wild state, or by cultivating the plant. The chief drawback, and one 
of some magnitude, is that the latex does not flow from incisions in the bark, 
the latex vessels being scattered, more or less regularly, through the tissue of 
the stem. When leaves are broken off, or twigs broken across, drops of latex 
fall and may be collected. The process is tedious and, therefore, costly. If 
some simple*mechanical process can be devised for obtaining the rubber from 
the twigs and leaves, it is possible that paying results might be obtained from 
the wild plants. 


CHAPTER VII 

GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY: RUBBER {continued) 

13-18. RUBBER RELATED PRODUCTS : THE GUTTA-PERCHA AND JELU- 
TONG INDUSl’RIES OF BRITISH MALAYA AND BORNEO, NIGERIAN 
GUTTAPERCHA, THE BALATA INDUSTRY OF BRITISH GUIANA 
AND THE CHICLE INDUSTRY OF BRITISH HONDURAS 

[Statements and data revised to January, ig24, and statistics complete 
to December 31st, 1922.] 

• 

The Gutta-Percha Industry in British Malaya : Cultivation. Gutta-Percha Trade in Singapore. 
Gutta-Percha Trade of the Straits Settlements. Singapore Trade in Gutta Inferior. Average 
Prices. The Jchitong Trade of British Malaya. The Gutta-Percha and Jelutong Industry 
in Borneo : Gutta-Jangkar. Jelutong in Sarawak and Brunei. Mode of Shipment and 
Sale. Refined Jelutong. Methods of Exploiting. Gutta-Percha from Nigeria. The Balata 
Industry of British Guiana. Licences to Collect Balata. Method of Exploitation. Value 
of British Guiana Sheet Balata. Chicle Industry in British Honduras. 

Gutta-percha, balata, and jelutong are all substances obtained from 
forest trees in the same way as rubber, viz. by tapping. The two 
former are extremely important products on account of their use for 
the insulation of submarine cables. Other uses for gutta-percha are the 
manufacture of the gutta-percha tissue employed in surgery, as a» fitting for 
teeth in dentistry, for the manufacture of golf ball shells — and formerly 'for 
the solid “ gutty ” ball which preceded the Haskell — ^for the manufacture of acid- 
resisting vessels, etc. , 

The uses of balata in addition to its employment as a dielectric are the 
manufacture of balata belting, balata soles for boots, and golf ball shells, while 
it also enters to some extent into compounds for rubber-manufacturing purposes. 

The principal sources of gutta-percha and jelutong are British Malaya and 
Borneo, while British Guiana is the only part of the Empire producing balata 
to any extent. ■ 
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The botanical sources of gutta-percha are several East Indian trees, of 
which Palaquium oblongifoUum, known to the Malays as “ taban merah,” and 
Palaquium obovatum, “ taban puteh,” are the most important. The former 
yields a superior product. 

Gutta-percha at ordinary temperature is rather like leather, but is not so 
flexible and has no elasticity. Before use it is boiled and cleaned, masticated 
and strained. It emerges as a dense material of a dark brown colour, plastic 
when warm. It is impervious to moisture, but softens at temperatures between 
100 to 130° F., according to the natural resin content, and*is therefore 
unsuitable for use at high temperatures. Although affected by exposure to air 
and particularly to sunlight, becoming resinous and brittle, yet when kept under 
water it will retain its qualities for an indefinite period. 

The average weight of gutta-percha used per nautical mile of cable may 
be reckoned at about 180 lb., and the total weight of gutta-percha in use at 
the end of 1921 in connection with the world’s submarine cable systein (325,220 
nautical miles) was about 26,000 tons. I'his works out at about eighty tons 
per 1000 miles of core length — a figure which gives an idea of the potential 
demand for gutta-percha in the event of new cable construction. Though the 
total output is comparatively small its significance is great. 

Demand, as a matter of fact, has of late years tended to exceed supply, 
with the result that prices have risen. Business is done in gutta-percha and 
balata on the London market under the rules of the London General Produce 
Brokers’ Association, but in the case of the former the importance of the London 
markets has declined since the submarine cable manufacturers commenced 
buying through their own agents in Singapore. 

The following table shows the iftiports of gutta-percha and balata into the 
United Kingdom in 1913 and 1922 : — 

Imports of GIiTta-Percua and Balata into thk United Kingdom 

Ouantity Value 



(crnhiis ul too lb.) 

JOT 3 

19*3 

i 

1022 

L 

From Straits Settlements and Dependencies 
„ British West India Islands^ 

57.29s 

16,227 

552,333 

244,809 

795 

3404 

9,747 

44,934 

„ British* Guiana .... 

10,789 

10,619 

132,226 

157.860 

„ Other British Possessions . 

1.595 

585 

9,081 

2,106 

Total for British Possessions 

70.474 

30.835 

703,387 

449.709 

„ Fdreign Countries 

54.” 5 

42,717 

667,271 

547-870 

Total Imports .... 

124,589 

73.552 

1.370,658 

997,579 

Reshipments .... 

9,942 

9,123 

111,738 

120,525 

Net Imports 

120,647 

64,429 

1,258,920 

877,054 


London zvharfingcrs^ charges {balata ^ gidtia-percha, and jelutong) : Landtiig^ 6 d, per 
cwt. ; reweighingy repilingy or rehousingy 2d. per czvt . ; delivery to land conveyancCy 3^. 
per ezvt. ; to zvater conveyance, per czvt. ; renty^d. per zveek per ton. 


^ Presumably transhipments of Venezuelan block balata and of sheet balata from the Guianas. 
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THE GUTTAiPERCHA INDUSTRY IN BRITISH MALAYA 

In the Malay Peninsula “ taban merah ” (^Palagitium oUongifolium) is 
indigenous and occurs in large forests in several districts. The Forek Depart- 
ment controls the natural supplies, and the systematic improvement of “ taban ” 
reserves is an important part of the work of that Department. 

Cultivation of Gutta-Percha in British Malaya. — ^The most interesting 
development is the commencement of the cultivation of gutta-percha under 
plantation conditions. During periods of high prices for gutta-percha large 
numbers of trees were destroyed, being cut down by the natives in the endeavour 
to extract the maximum yield of latex. It is this proceeding that has made 
necessary the establishment of gutta-percha plantations. As Palaquium takes 
twenty or thirty years of growth before it is of tappablc size, and then gives 
but a small yield of gutta, its cultivation on the same lines as rubber has proved 
impracticable from a commercial point of view. However, a means has been 
found of surmounting the difficulty. Instead of growing “ taban merah ” 
as a tree, it is grown as a shrub, and by a system of pruning at two years of age 
is made to assume a bushy habit and produce abundant low-growing foliage. 
The leaves of this shrub are collected and the gutta extracted from them by a 
process of crushing. 

Information regarding the yield of green leaves per acre is variable. The 
first plucking should give three thousand pounds of leaves, gradually increasing 
to a maximum of ten thousand pounds. The yield of gutta is given as 1-5 per 
cent to 1-8 per cent of the freshly picked leaves. 7 ’he leaves are chopped up in 
a machine while in a fresh state, and then crushed between rollers. The pulp 
obtained is treated with boiling water for ‘the purpose of separating the dirt 
and refuse from the gutta. Tliis process is repeated several times, w'hen the 
gutta is removed and pressed into blocks. 

One of the greatest difficulties in establishing *3 gutta-percha plantation 
in the cultivation of “ taban merah ” is the fact that seed is not easily obtainable 
in large quantities and deteriorates rapidly, losing its germinative power in 
about two weeks. “ Taban ” docs not produce seed until at least fifteen years old. 
Propagation by cuttings has not proved a success, so production from seed 
is necessary. Owdng to accidental cross-fertilisation there is no certainty that 
plants derived from seeds of the “ taban merah ” tree will come up, and the 
variety is the valuable one. Generally about 10 per cent of the seeds arc spoilt, 
10 per cent do not germinate, and 40 per cent do not give suitable .plants, so 
that only about 40 per cent of the seeds give plants fit to put in the fields, and 
of these one-third have to be renewed. The Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Co., Ltd., a leading British submarine cable manufacturing concern, 
has done pioneer work in establishing plantations. 

The Gutta-Percha Trade of Singapore. — ^Thc centre of the trade in 
gutta-percha is at Singapore. It is there roughly sorted and classified and often 
bulked and reboiled, and shipped principally to European users. The business 
is in the hands of the Chinese. There is no clearly defined classification or 
grading, and parcels purchased may vary considerably. 
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The materia, when received, consists of four cons.tituente — gutta, resin, dirt, 
and moisture, in varying proportion. Practically all the gutta-percha produced 
in Borneo, the Federated Malay States, and the Unfederated Malay States, as 
well as much foreign-produccd gutta-percha, passes through Singapore, so 
that the statistics about to be quoted represent supply from all quarters. It 
must be remembered that the material goes through a considerable amount 
of treatment before being reshipped from Singapore. 

Gutta-Percha Trade of the Straits Settlements , 

1013 1021 1922 

Imports (tons) . . . 2976 808 534 

Exports „ . . . 4171 13^*3 2080 

Imports (value) . . . ,(^272, 815 ,(^172.872 ,(;io6,33i 

Exports „ . . . 2552.104 2398,833 2329,616 

The shipments in the pre-War year, 1913, as it happens, were exceptionally 
high ; the average for the decade would be about 3000 tons, a figure which was 
exceeded in 1920 (3548 tons, value 3^936,071). 

The most noticeable feature in the above tabic, however, is the discrepancy 
between imports and exports, the former being much tlie smaller, although, 
strictly speaking, there is no local production of gutta-percha in the Straits 
Settlements. An excess of exports is to be found for every year for which 
the statistics can be traced back. 

The explanation may, perhaps, be found in the following table of imports 
and exports of “ gutta-inferior ” : — 

Singapore Trade in Gutta— Inferior 


I '>13 IQJI IQ22 

Imports (tons) . . . 11,420 3570 4398 

Exports „ " . u • • 9,217 2338 2530 

Imports (value) . . . ^71,805 £110,382 

Exports „ . . . £169,291 £96,683 £91,864 


Since the exports are here less than the imports both in quantity and value, 
the presumption is that a considerable amount of produce which comes into 
the Colony as gutta-inferior goes out of it as gutta-percha. 

The expression “ gutta-inferior ” is understood to include jelutong (a 
product which has many aliases) and a host of minor produce of the jungle. 
These artf all products that go through treatment at the Singapore reboiling 
factories, and it would be natural to expect the bulk to be somewhat reduced 
before shipment from Singapore (by the weight of the moisture, resin, and 
dirt extracted), but the value to be enhanced. 

The destinations of exports of gutta-percha from Singapore in 1922 included 
(principal countries only) : — 

Tons. £ 

United Kingdom . . . 534 201,067 

United States . . . 1^35 87,749 

Germany . . . . 157 11,068 
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It may be gathered that the British submarine cable manufacturers took the 
best of the gutta-percha and paid much the highest price for it. 

Average Prices. — ^Average annual export prices of gutta-percha at Singapore 
in recent years have been^ : (Five years, 1912-16) 47 09, (1917) 4164, (1918) 
36-11, (1919) ii6-ii, (1920) 134-60, and (1921) 149-29. Values; (December, 
1^23) gutta-percha, fine red, $450 per picul ; First quality mixed, $350 per 
picul ; Medium, $200 per picul ; Lower, $50-100 per picul. 

*14. THE JELUTONG TRADE OF BRITISH MALAYA 

Singapore is also the market and shipping centre for jelutong, otherwise 
known as “ Pontianak ” or “ Dead Borneo.” No separate statistics are kept 
for this commodity in the Straits Settlements, but it is included among gutta 
inferior in the statement of exports given above. The principal destinations 
of the exports of gutta inferior (including jelutong) in 1922 were : — ■ 



Piculs. 

$ 

United Kingdom 

b95 

16,842 

United States 

39 .o ^^3 

706,853 

Japan . 

2,304 

5 .‘i .329 

Other Countries 

449 

8,396 


42,5” 

787.396 


2,530 tons 

£9^.864 


No doubt the principal part of the abdve total consists of jelutong. The 
jelutong shipped from Singapore includes not only produce from the mainland 
of British Malaya, but also supplies received from the British Colonies in Borneo 
and from various parts of the Malay Archipelago. * 

The jelutongs are scattered trees growing to enormous sizes and are among thb 
tallest of the jungle trees. They belong to the genus Dyera and there are probably 
several species. In Malaya, D. Costulata and D. La xi flora are recognised, the 
former having a reddish bark when cut and the latter a whitish bark. The 
former is said to contain much more juice than the latter. Both species grow 
scattered in the valleys and on the hills of Malaya to a height of 500 feet or 
more, but seldom in swampy land. 

The jelutong latex as collected from the tree gives about 22-5 p»r cent by 
weight of dry coagidum. The resin content of the dry jelutong amounts *to 
from 75-80 per cent, and the rubber content is 20-25 cent. It is used to 
a certain extent in rubber manufacture (principally, it is believed; in American 
rubber-shoe factories) and has been applied as a damp-proofing. More recently 
the shortage of chicle gum has led to a factory being erected in Pahang (one 
of the Federated Malay States), where it is hoped to refine jelutong to such 
an extent as to make it suitable for the manufacture of American chewing gum. 

^ In Straits dollars and cents per picul of 133I lb. 
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IS- THE GUTTA-PERCHA AND JELUTONG INDUSTRIES IN 

BORNEO 


Gutta-Percha in Borneo. — ^The gutta-percha industry of British North 
Borneo and Brunei has sunk into unimportance, so there is only Sarawak to 
consider in this connection. The exports in recent years have been : — ■ 


Exports of Gutta from Sarawak 


Gutta-percha (piculs) , 

iG20 

43 ^» 

lo.'i 

1181 

„ (value) . 

also 

.$139,868 

$239.5^9 

Gutta jangkar (piculs) . 

1164 

3382 

Lcafgutla ,, 

149 

120 

Gutta Sangai ,, 

Gutta Siak 

262 

i6i 


lf)22 

883 

$205,996 

3601 

57 

160 

172 


All this produce is shipped to Singapore. The best Sarawak gutta-percha 
is prepared by the up-river tribes by frequent boiling and beating on wooden 
slabs, so that the article as marketed by them is practically pure gutta- 
percha. The finest can easily be recognised as the slabs are in the shape 
of isosceles triangles about an inch thick, the apex being finished off with 
a ^rl, forming a ring by which the slabs can be slung on a string and 
easily carried. 

Gutta-Jangkar. — ^This is an inferior gulta selling at about $30 a picul 
when No. i gutta-percha is at $400 a picul. It is obtained from a tree which 
is quite common in the swamps and low ground of Sarawak. To obtain the 
gutta the tree, which varies from 6 inches to 2 feet in diameter, is felled as near 
the ground as possible. The bark is then ringed at intervals of 18 inches, and 
under each ring a small cup made of bark is placed. Into this the latex drips. 
When the latex has finished exuding it is collected and put into a bark trough 
full of water, under which a fire is lit and kept going till the lumps of 
gutta soften. A quantity of the bark of the “ samac ” tree is steeped in 
the hot water, turning it a dark red ; when the gutta has been thoroughly 
softened and reddened it is taken out and moulded on a slab of wood 
into slabs, or blocks of the desired shape and size and allowed to harden, 
when it is ready for the market. As taken to the market by the natives in 
slabs and blocks of all sizes and shapes the gutta is full of quantities of 
bark chippings and dead leaves. The cleansing process is left to the Chinese 
purchasers. 

There are other guttas too numerous to mention, and blends of some with 
others. Several arc derived from creepers, 

Jelutong in Sarawak and Brunei.— The principal sources of jelutong 
in British Borneo arc Sarawak and Brunei. T^he exports in recent years have 
been : — 
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Quantity. Value. 


• 

From Sarawak : 

1921 

Piculs 

1922 

Piculs 

I02T 

$ 

1922 

$ 

Jelutong 

48.43s 

60,604 

307 .f >34 

5 i^>.i 93 

Refined Jelutong 

From Brunei : 

4,874 

5.034 

112,260 

142,864 

Jelutong 

7,296 

8,682 


46.107 

• 

60,605 

74,320 

450,911 

705.164 


— 3 ,600 tons 

4,424 tons 

^1^2, bo6 

-;C82,268 


Mode of Sale and Shipment. — Shipment is made to Kuching; in steamers 
and schooners. On arrival it is usual for the shipment to be tendered for ; the 
prices form the local market rate until the next shipment arrives. At Kuching 
it is packed in standard cases (size, i ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. q in.) and 
weighing pci. 2- 60 including tare ; freight to Singapore (where the output 
is all sent) is 65 cents a picul, or $1-69 a standard case, and Export Duty 90 cents 
a picul. There is 60 to 70 per cent of moisture in raw jclulong at the time of 
shipment. The London qtiotations for Sarawak jelutong was ^^34 per ton c.i.f. 
(December, 1922) ; per ton c.i.f. (December, 1923). 

Ke FINED Jelutong. — ■Considerable quantilies of raw jelutong arc being 
“ refined ” in Sarawak by Chinese traders. The process employed is a crude 
one, and it is doubtful whether it improves the product. At any rate, this 
refined jelutong is a very different article to that (containing 90 per cent rubber) 
turned out some years ago by the United Malaysian Rubber Company at its 
factory at Goebilt (Sarawak) — since closed* owing to the liquidation of the 
Company. 

Methods of Exploiting Jelutong. — ^The jelutong tree — indigenous to 
Sarawak and Brunei — is found in old jungle in swamps St the foot of hills ; 
it has not yet been cultivated and there arc still large districts where the trees* 
are in sufficient quantities to provide emplo5nnent for numbers more than 
are now employed in this industry. 

The work would appear to be particularly suited to the native population, 
who are not possessed of much capital, a vmrker’s outfit being of very little 
expense to him ; however, with the usual improvidence of the Malay, these 
pwple generally require advances of cash from a Chinese trader before they 
will work jelutong. , 

A journey is made by boat to a likely district on the banks of a river and 
search is made in the jungle at the chosen spot ; if a clump of trees is found 
near at hand a path is cleared to the banks, the felled trees, being laid end to end, 
form a path through the swamp, which is again joined up by a path of felled 
trees. This system continues until from 250 to 350 trees have been discovered 
“ T working is sufficient for one man and is known as a 

Jelutong Path.” The owner registers his path at the nearest Government 
station and is granted a permit,, when it becomes his property so long as he 
works It. The tapping of jelutong trees is supervised by Government, which 
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provides inspectors to see that tapping is carried ojat according to regulations 
and also that all owners and workers are registered. Previous to this control 
the natives preferred to tap the tree to death to secure a quick profit for himself, 
with no thought to the future ; in fact, he even felled the trees so as to extract 
as much latex as possible in a short time. 

Having registered his path, the owner employs tappers if he has discovered 
a large supply of trees, but 250 to 350 trees will provide work for one man ; 40 
to 50 trees can be tapped in one day, and the tapper passes from section to 
section until the whole “ path ” has been tapped ; by the system a tree is tapped 
once in seven days. The gouge tapping knife is used and the tree is tapped 
on the herring-bone system ; having tapped his 40 to 50 trees, starting at si^ven 
o’clock in the morning, at eleven o’clock he starts collecting ; for this purpose 
he uses an ordinary 4-gallon kerosene-oil tin slung on his back. The latex, 
after tapping, runs into bamboo “ cups,” but if these are not conveniently 
available cloth bags are used. The coagulating sheds are usually built at a 
convenient position on the river bank, where the worker sleeps and lives. Here 
the gathered latex is poured into a tub and coagulated with a mixture of gypsum 
and kerosene oil. The coagulent and latex are stirred together for ten minutes 
and then left till the next morning, when the coagulated jclutong is made up 
into cylindrical or square blocks. 

16. GUTTA-PERCHA FROM NIGERIA 

The so-called gutta-percha exported from Southern Nigeria is a product 
obtained from the shea butter tree. The exports in 1922 and in the pre-War 
year were as follows : — 



Tons 

1222 

Tons 

To Unite^ Kingdom 

• 59 

6 

„ U.S.A 


21 

„ Germany 

• 15 

— 


74 

27 

Value 

• X4425 

;£i 8 o 8 


17. THE BALATA INDUSTRY OF BRITISH GUIANA 

t 

• When we speak of “ gutta ” nowadays, we mean as often as not balata. 
In view of the shortage of high-grade gutta, balata has very widely supplanted 
the former, on the general principle that while the best gutta is (broadly) 
superior to the best balata, there is very little high-grade gutta, but a very fair 
supply of good balata. Whereas gutta-percha is preferred for submarine tele- 
graph cables, balata makes the best dielectric for submarine telephone cables, 
by reason of a peculiar electric property which it possesses in relation to currents 
of high frequency. Its other uses in connection with belting, etc., have already 
been mentioned. The best balata comes from British Guiana. 
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Bkports*of Balata from British Guiana 

1913 19*1 1922 1923 

Quantity . 1,346,1221b. 1,3904021b. 912,3201b. 1,026,3681b, 

Value . 5^162,794 £203,624 £123,017 (not available) 

The present (January, 1924) freight rate on Balata from Georgetown to United 
Kingdom is loos. per 40 cubic feet. 

The crop in 1922 was unusually small ; possibly further quantities were 
sent over the l^d frontier into Bra2il, swelling the exports of that country. 

Out of the above total of 912,320 lb. in 1922, 874,476 lb., value $565,676, 
was exported to Great Britain, which, as the leading manufacturing country 
for balata belting, golf balls, and submarine cable, is the principal consumer. 
The trees from which balata is obtained arc scattered through the forest areas, 
being possibly more abundant in the county of Bcrbice. Large forests exist 
in the Upper Essequibo. The trees also occur, though less frequently, in 
“ reefs ” composed practically of balata alone. The bulk of the product is 
probably obtained from one species of tree {Mimusops globosa) and its average 
composition varies but little. 

Licences ro Collect Balata. — It is estimated that an area of approxi- 
mately 88,000 square miles of Crown Lands in British Guiana has not yet been 
disposed of for agricultural or pastoral purposes. The major portion of tlie 
easily accessible lands, and a fair proportion of the more interior districts, have 
been leased for the purposes of collecting balata. The more readily accessible 
districts are divided in 50 square-mile sections, while in the less accessible 
districts the sections are approximately 250 square miles each. Licences are 
issued by tlic Government for a term not exceeding fifteen years, or during 
His Majesty’s pleasure, conferring the right to collect both balata and rubber 
on these sections. Each section required a separate licence, and costs a fee 
of £i 13s, 4d. on application, and an annual rental of £4 3s. 4d., while a royalty 
of id. per pound on all balata and rubber collected has also to be paid. Appli- 
cants must give the Commissioner of Lands and Mines a satisfactory security, 
and in the case of persons holding more than one tract, a security may be given 
for all the tracks in a maximum sum of £1041 13s. 4d. These licences are 
issxied for collecting only, and do not confer the right of planting any product, 
while the Government hold to themselves the power to cancel any collecting 
licence if the land is required for agricultural or mining purposes. 

All labourers employed in collecting balata have to be registered. • Under ^ 
the regulations no balata tree is allowed to be bled which does not measure* 
36 inches in girth at 4 feet from the ground. Trees may only be bled on one-half 

their girth at any one time. No tree can be rc-tapped until the previous 
cisions are completely healed. The size of the incision is also fixed under 
irown Land Regulations. For bad work or contravention of the conditions 
nder which the licence is issued, the licensee is held responsible ; but he is 
impowered to, and ej^ected to, prosecute any offending employees. The 
overnment has appomted foreqjt rangers to assist the land officers in 
specting the work of balata collectors. 
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Method of Exploitation of Balata.— The tapping qf balata trees is done 
by means of a cutlass, incisions being made not more than inches wide, and 
about ten inches apart, in a “ feather stitch ” pattern up the trunks of the trees. 
The latex runs zigzag from cut to cut into a calabash at the base of the tree. 
The trees are usually tapped on their trunks by means of a bush-ladder, ropes, 
or stirrups, while spurs have been experimented with. The yields from the 
trees vary, but trees usually give over i gallon of latex per tapping, equivalent 
to from 4 to 5 lb. of dry balata ; the latter is considered a very good yield. 
The latex is collected from the calabashes into gourds and th^ taken to the 
camp, where it is poured into shallow trays (dabrees) which hold from 5 to 
^0 gallons of latex. The latex gradually coagulates in these trays, and[ the 
inspissated balata is taken off in sheets, successive sheets being removed until 
the trays are empty, with the exception of a little mother-liquor. The shfeets 
of balata are hung up over the dabrees to drain, and then in roughly constructed 
drying sheds until they are dry enough to be despatched to town. The labourers 
are paid by results, according to the amount of balata collected. 

There are two main seasons for the collection of balata. The extremes 
of both wet and dry seasons are unfavourable, for during the height of the wet 
season much of the land is flooded, while during the dry season the flow of 
latex is poor. The dry season is often utilised for prospecting, in order to be 
in readiness for the next collecting period. During recent years considerable 
discussion has taken place respecting the economy of the various methods 
employed for obtaining the latex from balata trees. The Venezuelan method 
of tapping, which involves the cutting down of the tree, was held by many to 
give yields of balata superior to those obtained from the method usually practised 
in British Guiana and prescribed in the Crown Lands Regulations. In order 
to definitely settle this and other points connected with various tapping methods 
and the use of specially designed tapping instruments, experiments were 
inaugurated by the Dejfartment of Science and Agriculture and by the Forestry 
Ofiicer of the Department of Lands and Mines. The closely coinciding data 
obtained from these experiments clearly demonstrated that the mode of tapping 
as practised in British Guiana is in every way the most economical, both with 
respect to the yield obtained and the preservation as far as possible of the trees 
for further tappings. The Venezuelan method gives smaller yields in con- 
junction with the further disadvantage of the entire loss of the tree as a producer 
of balata. 

It has been fairly conclusively proved by the experience of four limited 
'companies which have gone into liquidation that the exploitation of balata 
areas is not a profitable enterprise for this type of organisation. 

On page 117 is a record of prices of British Guiana sheet balata on the 
London Market. The article maintains a steady premium over the price of 
Venezuelan block balata. 

There is very little probability of the output of balata from British Guiana 
being increased to any great extent, but it is to be hoped that it will be fully 
maintained. Until recently the only countiies in the world producing balata 
were British Guiana, French and Dutch Guiana, and Venezuela. Within the 
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last two years, howe>{er> s new source of swply has been found in Peru, while 
some is also coming forward from Brazil. The additional supply will probably 
be absorbed without difficulty. 

18. THE CHICLE INDUSTRY IN BRITISH HONDURAS 

Chicle is a crude gum used as the base in the manufacture of chewing gum. 
The best quality of chicle is produced in the States of Yucatan and Campeche 
in Mexico, in puatemala, and in the Northern half of British Honduras. This 

Highest and Lowest Prices of Sheet Balata from British 
Guiana, 1913-1923. 



C.I.F. London Values \Couriesy, Hak and Son.'i 


gum is derived from the sapodilla trees which grow in the mahogany forests. 
The average yield is from two to six pounds per tree, the maximum yield for 
certain regions having been stated at 25 lb., but in Mexico and in British Honduras 
the yield of gum per tree is reported to have reached as high as 61 lb. 

The chicle season extends from the ist July to the end of June. In July, 
the beginning of the rainy season, the trees are tapped for the gum, which is 
, then boiled, Imeaded, and mouldedinto blocks weighing 30 lb. each, and sent to the 
, port of shipment. Practically all^f the chicle from the three principal countries 
18 shipped from the port of Belize in British Honduras. The first shipment of chicle 
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to the United States from British Honduras was ia 1893^ 'Within a few years 
the Industry in British Honduras had assumed , important pro^rtions and 
has continued to develop to such an extent that it now holds first place in 
respect to the value of exports and as a source of revenue to the Government 
on account of the export duty. In 1896, 925,199 lb. of chicle was exported 
from British Honduras, and in 1922 exports amounted to 2,032,102 lb. The 
highest peak in the interval was reached in 1920, when 3,690,641 lb. was exported. 


CHAPTER VIII I 

FINAL SURVEY OF THE POSITION AND OUTLOOK \ 
FOR THE BRITISH RAW RUBBER INDUSTRY 

Acreage of Existing Plantations and their Potential Productive Power. Cost of Planting Up. The 
Competitive Position of the British Rubber Planting Industry. Costs of Production. Plant 
Selection and Budding. Propaganda to Increase the Sale of Rubber Goods. Rubber Latex 
and Sprayed Rubber. 

Sufficient information has been given in the course of the geographical 
survey of the British rubber-producing countries and in the antecedent chapter 
to make it clear that the productive capacity of British rubber plantations in 
conjunction with the output coming from the Netherlands East Indies had 
during 1921 and 1922 far outrun the requirements of consumers. This, as has 
already been seen, led to the introduction in Malaya and Ceylon of the regula- 
tion of rubber exports by legislative enactment. 

During the continuance of the export regulation regime there can be no 
question of any (except purely temporary) over-production. The export quota 
is revised every quarter. 

The production from foreign-owned estates in the Netherlands East Indies 
‘ and other countries, though important, is not sufficiently large in esse or in posse 
to create by itself a situation of over-production. The first year’s working 
under the system of export regulation resulted in the following reduction of 
shipments from the two countries immediately affected. 

Standard Licensed export Actual net Actual net 

production. allowance. shipments.' shipments. 

Nov., 1922, to Nov., 1922, to Nov., 1922, to Nov., 1921, to 
Oct., 1923. Oct., 1923. Oct., 1923. Oct., 1922. 

British Malaya . . 274,200 166,149 186,332 213,979 

Ceylon .... 60,034 3 ^. 77 ° 38.458 46.150 

334.234 202,919 224,790 260,129 

For the second exports-regulation year which commenced on November 
ist, 1923, a reassessment of the standard production accorded to individual 
estates is now in progress in British Malaya. This reassessment when com- 
pleted will take effect as from the beginning of the exports-regulation year. 
It is being carried on the basis of recommeiidations made by Advisory Com- 
1 Includes shipments of Stocks on hand when Rcgularion became Law. 
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mittees in Malaya. .The actual production of an estate in the former standard 
year ended October 31st, 1920, has practically been scrapped as a measure of 
productive capacity and a general scale is now applied to all owners of estates 
of over 25 acres. This scale is as follows : — 

Trees planted in 1919 . . 60 lb. per acre. 

„ „ 1918 . . 180 lb. „ 

„ „ 1917 . . 240 lb. 

„ „ 1916 (and previously) 300 lb. „ 

The allowance for standard production of an individual estate may, however, 
be settled by the Assessment Committees at any figure not exceeciing 400 lb. 
per acre for rubber planted in 1916 or previously, provided that owners claiming 
that their estates are capable of such higher production submit conclusive 
evidence to that effect. The Assessment Committee ‘ is also allowed to accept 
inspection of the property as a basis for increased allowance. 

The allowance of 60 lb. per acre for 1919 rubber is subject to the Assessment 
Committee being convinced that 60 per cent of the trees have attained tappable 
size. For holdings of 25 acres and under, the maximum rate of standard pro- 
duction is now 320 lb. per acre of mature rubber. The Chief Secretary at 
the beginning of each quarter may, however, grant an additional exportable 
allowance on each of the first five acres of each holding so long as the percentage 
exportable at the minimum rate of duty does not exceed 80. This additional 
allowance is not to exceed 4 katis (of li lb.) per acre per mensem and must 
not raise the total amount exportable per acre per mensem to more than 
17 katis. For areas in bearing but not mature, half the rates and allowances 
on mature rubber is granted. I'he District Officer, moreover, has power to 
award a lower rate of standard production* than the maximum above stated 
when in his opinion the land is not reasonably and efficiently cultivated. 

The new scale, it will be seen, reduces the standard fpr trees in their first 
year of production and fixes lower maxima. On tlve other hand, additional 
areas must necessarily have come into bearing since the first year of exports- 
regulation, and the areas assessed at 120 lb., 180 lb., and 240 lb. in the first 
exports-regulation year fall into later age classes and rank in the scale for 
standard production allocations of 180 lb., 240 lb., and 300 lb., respectively, 
in 1923-24 ; 240 lb. and 300 lb. in 1924-25. The removal of the limit of 
320 lb. per acre on mature rubber owned by young producers and the allowance 
for this class of producer of claims up to 400 lb. per acre, if fully substantiated, 
must also be felt. • 

^ Such claims for increased allowance may be supported by records of the actual production 
of the holdings during any twelve consecutive months after ist January, 1919, or (in the case of 
newly opened areas) any consecutive six months. They are considered on the basis of a system 
of topping which (a) does not exceed one cut on one-quarter of the circumference of the tree daily 
or its equivalent ; (b) permits of a minimum of (i) six years for first bark renewal and (ii) eight years 
for second and subsequent renewals. Where the whole or part of the area has been tapped on a 
lighter system than the standard of tapping or the whole or part of the area has been rested period- 
ically during the period on which the claims, are based an allowance may be made for such lighter 
system of tapping and/or rested areas. , Where the system of tapping has exceeded the standard 
the Assessment Committee may make such deduction from the figure submitted as they think fit. 
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At the time of writing the only official estimate of tlje total effect of the 
alterations is that made by the Federated Malay States Central Advisory 
Committee, which is that the application of the new rules will give a total 
standard production less than that which would have resulted from the con- 
tinued application of the old rules ; this is a different thing from saying that 
they will necessarily lead to an actual reduction in the standard total production 
as compared with the first exports-regulation year. 

During 1923 the large stocks of rubber in European and American ports, 
as well as in the East, to which the Stevenson Committee drew attention in its 
report, were reduced considerably — probably by 50,000 tons — and the present 
position^ and the outlook for the immediate future, is that the producet is 
assured a margin of profit on his regulated export production, while ’,the 
consumer is equally assured of an additional supply rising 5 per cent of the 
standard for every quarter dtiring which the price of ribbed-smoked sheet has 
been maintained at is. 3d. per lb. or over; in addition, he has the present 
stocks to w'ork on and a promise of a to per cent increase on the standard 
production for each quarter during w'hich the price remains at is. 6d. or over. 
This may be put as follow^s : — 

Price remainirig at is. 34/. or over : 2nd quarter 65 per cent of standard, 3rd quarter 
70 per cent, 4th quarter 75 per cent, qth quarter too per cent. 

Price remaining at li. bd. or over : Advances of 10 per cent from staaling-point. 

In these circumstances, since the potential capacity to supply the rubber, 
if needed, is present, it will be well to transfer attention from the immediate 
to the more distant future, and to enquire regarding the ability of the existing 
plantation industry to satisfy whatever demand may be forthcoming a few' 
years ahead, and also into the question generally of the factors influencing 
future production. 

Acreage of Existing Plantations. — The acreage of existing plantations 
j[summarised from particulars given in the geographical survey) is as follows : — 


Malaya ..... 

Total planted. 
Acres. 

2,226,236 

In bearing. 
Acres. 

1,316,831 

Ceylon 

404^375 

390,000 

South India and Burma 

124,282 

61,080 

British North Borneo 

58,324 

35,000 

Brunei 

2,685 

1,488 

Papua, Trinidad, British Guiana, etc. 

10,449 

10,449 

Uganda 

• ^ 4-^77 

10,619 


2,841,228 

1,825,467 


To these figures there has to be added the total for the rest of the world, 
and as there are nearly 900,000 acres planted in Dutch Indies exclusive of native 
holdings, it seems reasonable to conclude that the area outside the Empire 
is at least 1,100,000 acres, w-hich brings up the total to over 3,900,000 acres. 

It tvill be seen, therefore, that there is a reserve area planted, but not in 
bearing, in the British Empire, equal to five-ninths of the present* bearing area. 

^ Commencement 1924. 

^ 1921 acreage in bearing taken as close enough for practical purposes to present bearing area. 
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This is the second projrision against increased demand. The first, of course, 
is the gradual relaxation of the Export Regulation percentages as the need, 
reacting on price, is felt. 

A third provision against greater requirements by the user is the natural 
increase in yield expected from well kept-up plantations to a certain age at least. 

In addition, there are young areas in the Netherlands East Indies to come 
into bearing, and while full information regarding these is not available, it is a 
general opinion that they will more than counteract the effects on output of 
over-tapping*and excessive bark consumption as at present practised on many 
estates. There is no general agreement of opinion regarding the probable 
output from all the plantations at present existing in the East when at full 
maturity, but a figure of 336 lb. (3 cwt.) per acre represents a working 
hypothesis. Taking the full-planted acreage at present at 2,900,000 acres for 
the British Empire and 1,100,000 acres for the rest of the w'orld, including native 
plantations, this would give a potential output of 585,000 tons in a few years’ 
time. An estimate of 392 lb. (3.^ cwt.) per acre, which represents maximum 
expectations, on a similar basis would give an output of 682,500 tons. Even 
at the low rate of 280 lb. (2^ cwt.) per acre the output would come to 487,500 
tons. 

Crop per acre. Appreciation. Equal to 

280 lb. (2J cwt.) Low. 487,500 tons plus wild rubber. 

336 lb. (3 „ ) Fair expectation. 585.000 „ „ 

392 lb. (3I „ ) Maximum’ (believed 682,500 „ „ „ 

overestimated). 

Existing level of consumption about 400,000 tons. 

Whether the middle figure is more or less than the world is likely to require 
is a question which lies far beyond the scope of the present volume since it 
would entad bringing under review the outlook f( 5 r tHe motor-car industry 
(on which tyre sales are contingent) and the prospects of many other industries 
— all important as rubber users.* 

It shows, at all events, an ample margin over present requirements, and 
planters, with their recent bitter experience, will require some substantial 
indication, such as that afforded by the movement of prices, before they again 
embark on extensive planting programmes. Hitherto, planting development 
has advanced at a more rapid rate than consumption, but it is possible that the 
check which has been administered to the former may enable the latter tn catch up. 

Cost of Planting Up. — In any case, capital will not be attracted ‘to 
“ planting-up propositions,” as they are called, until it is cheaper to plant than 

* Mature rubber in Malaya (sec p. 66) gave about this figure in 191Q-20, but this was on a 
system of tapping now abandoned as leading to lower subsequent yields ; moreover, yields in 
Malaya, as a rule, are higher than in most other countries. 

* There must be a saturation point beyond which new cars purchased go to replace old cars, 
and the United States, the principal motor-car using country, must be approaching this point. In 
other countries, of course, there are vast possibilities of development in the use of motor-cars. 
Lord Montague, perhaps the leading authority on this subject in Great Britain, recently prophesied 
an increase in the United Kingdom from a million to over four million cars in a few years. 
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to buy shares in existing plantations already in bearing. This is self-evident. 
At the present time shares in many established planting enterprises with a 
known histoiy, and again — since the introduction of the Export Regulation 
scheme — spaying dividends can be acquired to show a capital cost of two-thirds 
or less of the cost of planting. The above estimate is known to be on the safe 
side, but great difficulty has been found in obtaining actual data (i.e. estimates 
made for working purposes) on the cost of planting-up an estate to-day. This 
for obvious reasons — ^because planting up has not been practical business. 
However, the requirement which the editor of this volume laid* down — that 
the estimate should have been made originally for the purpose of work actually 
contemplated (a deferred extension since abandoned) — ^was eventually satisfied 
by the provision of figures for an estate in Sumatra. Though outside the British 
Dominions, conditions in Sumatra closely parallel those in the more expensive 
parts of British Malaya, and the illustration comes on aptly to reinforce some 
remarks that will be made later regarding the competitive position of the British 
Rubber Planting Industry. 

It will be observed that the cost per acre works out at £83 16s. 8d., inclusive 
of 5 per cent allowance for interest to the fifth year on the increasing investment. 
Whether at the end of that time the revenue-producing capacity of the estate 
would be sufficient to provide for the payment of a dividend at this minimum 
rate would depend, of course, on the price of rubber, but having in view the 
higher costs of production associated with young rubber just coming into bear- 
ing, it would be safer to make some further allowance for interest during 
non-dividend paying period — say to the seventh year. 

Preliminary expenses of forming a company, issuing and advertising pros- 
pectuses, etc., have not been included' in the estimate, and working capital sufficient 
to carry on the business of producing rubber after the fifth year would, of course, 
be required. The latter is not, strictly speaking, an expense, but it is a necessity. 
Including everything, therefore, the estimate points to the need of about ^,{^100 
eventual paid-up capital per acre for a planting-up proposition at the present day. 


First Year 
Opening Expenditure — 


Changkolling and eradica- 
ting roots and stumps at 

£ 

Cost of leasehold land, 2,000 

i 

£10 per acre . 

20,000 

acres zt , 

10,000 

Establishing nurseries 

1,000 

Recruiting and organising 
labour force of 500 coolies 
at £10 per head 

5,000 

Upkeep — 

Weeding at los. per acre 

3,000 

Bungalows . 

2,500 

Supplying at los. per acre , 

1,000 

Coolie lines 

2,500 

Roads, bridges and drains at 


Sundry buildings 

1,000 

los. per acre . 

1,000 

Furniture .... 

300 

General cultivation at los 

Carts, live stock and/or me- 


per acre 

1,000 

chanical transport . 

1,000 

Diseases and pests 

200 

Implements and tools 

1,000 

Upkeep nurseries 

200 

Plantings etc . — 

23,300 

Implements and tools 

200 

Felling, heaping and burning, 
lining, holing and planting 
at per acre 

16,000 

General Charges — 

Salaries . . . > 

1,400 
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Visiting agent and local 

. £ 

agency . . . * . 

500 

Upkeep carts, live stock and 

transport 

250 

Sundry goods and furniture. 

etc . * • • • 

250 

Medical and sanitation 

expenditure . 

1,500 

Postages, telephone, tele- 

grams, stationery . 

100 

Sundry expendiFure . 

500 

Rent , . . . 

300 

Insurance 

100 

Head office and directorate. 

1,000 


5,900 

First year’s expenditure . 72,800 

Second Year 
General Charges — 

As for first year plus ^^150 
salary increases . • 6,050 

Upkeep — 

Weeding £z per acre £4,000 
Supplying 10s. per acre 1,000 
General £i per acre . 2,000 
Roads, drains, etc., 
los. per acre . . 1,000 

Diseases and pests . 200 

Upkeep nursery . 200 

Tools and implements 200 
Upkeep buildings . 200 

8,800 

14,850 

Third Year 
General Charges — 

As for second year plus £150 
salary increases . . 6,200 

Upkeep — 

As for second year plus £50 
extra for buildings upkeep 8,850 

Fourth Year 
General Charges — 

As for third year plus £150 
salary increases * . 6,350 


Labour — 

Re-engagement of 400 £ £ 

coolies at Ss. per head, 
repatriation of 100 coolies 
at £3 per head, recruiting 
100 coolies at £10 per 
head . . • . 1,460 

Upkeep — 

As for third year plus £50 
extra for buildings upkeep 
and £50 extra pests and 
diseases , . , 8>95o 

16,760 

Fifth Year 

General Charges — 

As for fourth year plus £150 
salary increases . . 6,500 

Upkeep — 

As for fourth year plus £50 
extra for buildings upkeep 9,000 

Buildings — 

Rubber factory and machin- 
ery, £6,000 ; smokehouse 
and drying shed, £500 . 6,500 

22,000 

Total expenditure in bearing . 141,460 

£70 14s. 7d. per acre 

Add-- 

# • 

Interest at 5 per cent on first 
year’s expenditure of 
£72,800 . - . 3,640 

Ditto 2 years’ expenditure of 
£87,650 . . . 4,382 

Ditto 3 years’ expenditure of 
£102,700 . . . 5,13s 

Ditto 4 years’ expenditure of 
£119,460 . . . 5,973 

Ditto 5 years’ expenditure of ^ 

£141,460 . . . 7.073 

26,204 

167,664 

= £83 i6s. 8d. per acre. 


Two thousand acres is taken as the minimum area for economical working. 
It is assumed that the land selected is forest land, and that the area would 
be changkoUed and properly cleared of roots and stumps. Experience teaches 
that this work, if thoroughly carried out, would cost approximately £io per 
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acre, but the value of land cleaned in this way is certainly* increased by more 
than that amount. 

For the sake of convenience it is assumed that the whole area is felled, 
heaped and burned, changkolled, stumped and planted with lOO selected rubber 
plants per acre in the first year. Actually, of course, the planting programme 
would be spread over several years, but this would not affect the capital cost, 
which is the point it is intended to elucidate. 

European Staff. — Manager commencing at j^Soo per annum, rising 3^5® 
per annum to £1000 ; two assistants commencing at £200 per* annum each 
and rising £^o per annum to £500. 

Buildings. — Manager’s bungalow at £1000 ; two assistants’ bungalows at 
3^750 each ; five sets of permanent coolie lines, each to accommodate 100 coolies, 
at ^500 each ; sundry small buildings, £iooo. In the fifth year a permanent 
rubber factory, equipped with oil engine and three washing machines ; also 
a smokehouse and drying-shed ; factory and machinery, including prcparatioai 
of site, erection, and provision of water supply, £(iOOO ; smokehouse and 
drying- shed, £$00. 

Labour Force. — Five hundred indentured coolies (three years’ agreement) 
at, say, qd. per day average. Cost of recruiting and organising the force, £10 
per. coolie. At the end of three years it is assumed that 80 per cent of the force 
re-engage and arc paid a bonus of 8s. each. The balance of too do not re-engage 
and are repatriated at a cost of 3(^3 each being replaced at 3^10 each. 

As showing the absence of inducement to plant up new acreage at anywhere 
near the above figure, it may be noted that the Statist List of Rubber Share 
Values at the end of 1923 contains particulars of eleven companies whose shares 
can be bought at a figure representing less than £20 per planted acre, ten 
companies the market capitalisation of which is above £20 and below £^o per 
planted acre, nineteen bctw'een £4.0 and £$o, twenty-nine companies between 
3^50 and ,^60, etc. — and this in a comparatively short list. 

• The Competitive Position of the British Rubber Planting Industry. — 
Though British rubber plantations are not now harvesting their maximum 
output, their competitive position — excluding a few estates in Africa and the 
West Indies and in some parts of Borneo — is good and is likely to be better 
in the future, since bark is being conserved and the trees are benefiting through 
resting periods. South India, as has been seen, is somewhat handicapped by 
low yields, and Burma by a long season of heavy rains, otherwise yields are as 
good or better than elsewhere . Prior to the introduction of Regulation of Exports, 
at any rate (sufficient data has not yet been accumulated to enable an estimate 
to be given of the results of 1923), the Dutch East Indian costs^ were higher 
than either Ceylon or the greater part of Federated Malay States. Java ought 
to work as cheaply as Ceylon ; but there is no doubt that, taken as a whole, 
Ceylon has beaten that country in the past by about i|d. per lb. The better 

^ The average “all-in” cost during 1922 for 33 companies having estates in the Dutch 
East Indies and producing 11,257 tons amounting to 9-22 pence per lb. — Report by Symington 
and Sinclair, rubber brokers. 
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paits of Malaya ar^ also .cheaper than the average Java costs, more especially 
all the s^board of Selangor.^ Inland in the Federated Malay States costs are 
rather high on account of the estates being less healthy, and in consequence 
somewhat higher wages are a necessity, also hospital and anti-malarial pre- 
cautions cost more than at the coast. 

Cost of Production. — ^The question of cost of production naturally affects 
the feasibility of establishing new plantations so long as the price of rubber 
is low. The expression may mean much or little. The figure, whatever it is, 
is obtained by dividing the total expenditure of the estate on producing and 
selling rubber by the number of pounds weight of rubber out-turn. No sum 
is included for interest on capital. Practice as regards charging depreciation 
varies, but the main objection to the unguarded use of the figure given in many 
companies’ reports is that the standard of cultivation and upkeep varies and a 
low cost obtained by comparative neglect of important heads of expenditure 
may for a time look very like efficiency. During recent years all estates have 
had no choice but to economise to the last degree, with the result that there is 
much leeway to make up in the direction of effecting repairs, bringing plantation 
machinery, equipment, and buildings to a proper state and in connection with 
estate operations generally. Salaries in some cases have been cut dovm to a 
bare level of subsistence and other economics resorted to. Now that money 
is available it will be spent in remedying these deficiencies ; labour charges 
arc also higher than they were in some countries and costs are likely to increase 
substantially. As between different estates costs vary according to the standard 
of upkeep considered necessary by each management, and depending on 
whether they have high yields or low yields, low wages or high wages, healthy 
or unhealthy situation, and are easily accessible or remote. An estate may have 
one or all of these benefits or detriments, but generally there arc present some 
detracting elements. The most direct way in which cost of production bears 
on the qucvStion of new planting is that it is much nforc 'expensive to tap young 
trees for a small yield than older trees for a larger yield. • 

Plant Selection and Budding. — ^I’hc planting community is interested 
m the possibility of increasing the yield of individual rubber trees by bud- 
grafting from selected high-yielding mother trees, and this is the last of the 
factors that need be mentioned as liaving a possible bearing on rubber output 
m the future. A few estates in Malaya have established large areas of budded 
recent work, however, of Dutch scientists has showm that numerous 
difficulties remain to be overcome before this procedure can be /died upon 
to give satisfactory results on an estate scale, and also that it is unlikely that 
the excessively high yields once promised by this means will be realised. 
The work is still in an experimental stage, requiring further investigation, 
wolk^ however, every need for the active support of further experimental 

Propaganda to Increase the Sale of Rubber Goods. — In view of the 
tact that potential production of rubber is greatly in excess of current 
needs the Rubber Growers’ Association has raised a considerable sum by 
* Statements by R. Arnold in the Bulktin of the Rubber Growers' Association. 
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means of a levy on its members, which it has applied jto propaganda for 
the purpose of increasing the sale of rubber goods. A considerable degree 
of success has been achieved in popularising the crepe rubber sole, and 
it is probable that the sale of a variety of domestic rubber goods has been 
increased through the eiforts of the Propaganda Department of the Association. 
Work of this kind brings its own reward to the rubber growers. The main 
demand for rubber, however, is for use in mechanical rubber goods and 
tyres, and since the consumption of rubber for these purposes is incapable 
of being increased beyond the natural limit formed by the* number of 
motor-cars in commission and the number of machinery installations requiring 
rubber valves, packings, driving belts, etc., there is no need or opportunity 
for propaganda in these directions. 

Attention, therefore, has been given to discovering and encouraging new 
uses for rubber and a wide range of suggestions w'as forthcoming in response 
to a prize competition recently held by the Association. Under the auspices 
of a subsidiary company formed for the purpose a number of short stretches 
of rubber roadw'ay have been laid down in various parts of the metropolis, and 
it is hoped to prove that rubber as a road-surfacing material, though more 
expensive in first cost, is cheaper in the long run than other less lasting, noisier, 
and less sanitary materials. Free gifts of rubber tiling have been made to 
several hospitals with the object of demonstrating its value for such purposes, 
and a general propaganda has been made in favour of rubber flooring, of which 
several new types are being manufactured. 

These efforts at least show that the rubber-growing industry is awake to 
the advantage of finding new uses for rubber. 

Rubber Latex and Sprayed Rubber. — ^Perhaps the greatest encouragement 
in this direction is to be found in connection with the development of the 
demand for latex, viz. the uncoagulatcd rubber milk as obtained from the tree. 
It is only recently that latCx has been shipped from the East on a commercial 
sckle, and hitherto the great bulk of the shipments has been made from Sumatra, 
which exported 228,324 gallons in the whole of 1922, and from 200,000 to 
260,000 gallons monthly during the latter part of 1923. Shipments from Malaya 
amounted to 40,061 gallons in the last seven months of 1922, and a considerably 
larger quantity in 1923. 

The latex, before shipment, is treated with a preservative (ammonia), and 
is then available for direct use for such purposes as impregnating cloth, cord 
tyre fabrics,, etc. Moreover, a cold process of vulcanizing the liquid latex has 
been developed. 

These are not so much new uses as new processes which may lead to new 
uses. An actual new use proposed is the manufacture of latex paper (ordinary 
paper containing a small percentage of latex). Such paper can now be obtained 
and for some purposes is said to offer distinct advantages. 

Contracts for the sale of their whole estate’s production as liquid latex 
at a price based on the ruling market price of rubber at the time of delivery 
have been made by several plantations, which thus save the cost of manufacture 
into sheet or cr^. The latex so sold is for shipment direct to the United 
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States or for treatment in local spraying plants— another development of the 
past year— before shipment. 

“ Sprayed rubber ” is still so much of a novelty that no opinion can be 
hazarded regarding the place it will take in the rubber industry of the future. 
It is made by delivering the liquid latex on to a disc revolving at a high velocity 
in a chamber supplied with a constant current of warm air. The rubber is 
sprayed off the disc in small particles, which collect on the floor of the chamber 
in the form of rubber snow, the deposit being then collected and pressed into 
blocks. • 

STATISTICS BEARING ON RUBBER CONSUMPTION 


Motor Vehicle Production in the U.S.A. 



Mf)tor-Ciir 

Molor-car 

Motor Vehicle 

Increase in 


and Truck 

and Truck 

Rt3f^istration. 

Motor Vehicle 


Production. 

Exports. 

(end of year) 

Registration. 

1914 

569,045 

29,090 

1,768,963 

520,907 


892,618 

37,876 

2,494,912 

725,949 

iqi6 

1,583,617 

77,499 

3,584,567 

1,089,655 

1917 

1,868,947 

80,785 

4,992,152 

1,407,585 

1918 

1,153,637 

47,244 

6,105,974 

1,113,822 

1919 

1,974,016 

82,730 

7,596,503 

1,490,529 

1920 

2,205,197 

171,744 

9,206,510 

1,610,007 

1921 

1,668,550 

38,430 

10,505,630 

1,299,120 

1922 

2,586,049 

79,671! 

12,364,377 

1,858.747 

1923 

4,009,323 

162,733! 

15,281,295* 

2,916,918 


Motor Vehicle Registration 

IN Great Britain 




31 si December 

31st December 

31st December 



1921. 

1922. 

1923- 

Cars (including taxis) 

. 326,000 

366,^03 • 

460,896 

Commercial vehicles 

• 135,000 

158,856 

181,235 

Motor cycles 

• 

• 355,000 

352,340 

391,087 



816,000 

877,199 

1,033,218 


World’s Motor Vehicle Registration 
17,748,074 vehicles (excluding motor cycles). 

(Includes 1923 figures for United States of America and Great Britain, ^and 
earlier— principally 1922 — figures for other countries. Canada, 487,009 ; 
Australia, 97,189 ; Union of South Africa, 35,500 ; New Zeahmd, 34,500 ; 
India, 54415 ; France, 290,303, etc.) 

^ Eleven months. 

* Equals one motor vehicle to every 7 persons. 



SECTION II 

TEA, CACAO AND COFFEE 

THE THREE GREAT BEVERAGE GROWTHS OF THE EMPIRE 

Arrangement of the Section 

Tea, General Survey, p. 130; Geographical Survey : India, p. 142; Ceylon, p. 152; 

Malaya, p. 160 ; Natal, p. 161 ; Nyasaland, p. 161. 

Cacao. General Survey, p. 162 ; Geographical Survey : Africa, p. 170 ; Ceylon, p. 193 ; 
W. Indies, p. 1S6 ; Oceania, p. ig(). 

Coffee, General Survey, p. 198 ; Geographical Survey : India, p. 207 ; Ceylon and 
Malaya, p. 210 ; Africa, p, 211 ; Aden, 220 ; West Indies, p. 223. 

Conclusions on the Subject, p. 225. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO ITIE SEC'J'ION 

As every one must realise who has had the clioice oifered him, “ Will you 
take Tea, Coffee or Cocoa ? ” the three commodities with the production 
and marketing of which, in the Ilritish Empire, this Section is concerned, 
are competitors for the public favour. Except in countries where they are 
displacing beer or other drinks, it tends to be the case that an extension of 
the use of one beverage is followed by a decrease in the consumption of one 
or both of the others. Setting aside the undeveloped markets, a general 
increase of consumption (taking the three commodities as one) can only take 
place through an increase in the number of meals per diem at which a beverage 
IS served. Such a change has been brought about by the general adoption in 
Great Britain, within quite recent years, of the custom of afternoon tea, and 
the office cup of cod'oa in the morning is probably getting more usual. The 
British institution of afternoon tea is also being copied abroad. 

These well-knotvn facts suggest an examination of the tea, coffee and cocoa 
consumption per head in different countries as the most fitting preface to the 
present Section. 


Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa Consumption per Head 

Tra. Colfuc, 

lb. lb. 

IN THE United 

Cocoa. 

lb. 

Kingdom 

Total. 

lb. 

■ 

1 *22 

1 08 

•08 

2-38 

1850 . 

1-86 

1-13 

•n 

3-10 

i860 

. 2-67 

1-23 

•11 

4'0i 

1870 

3-81 

•98 

*20 

4-99 

1880 . 

4-57 

•92 

.30 

5-79 

1890 

. 5-i8 

•77 

•54 

6-49 

1900 

6-07 

•70 

•94 

7-71 

1910 

6-31 

•80 

1-50 

861 

1920 

8-35 

•82 

2' 66 

11-83 

1921 

8-()8 

•81 

2-36 

11-85 

1922 

« 

8-66 

•86 

128 

2-51 

12-03 
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For a brief interval during the War, coffee consumption rose to over i lb. 
per head and tea consumption declined a little, probably owing to difficulty in 
getting supplies. 

Pbjr Capita Consumption of Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa in the Dominions and 

Foreign Countries^ 

Tea. Cofiee. Cocoa. 


Australia * , 


X 909-1 3 

lb. 

7*5 

1921-22 

lb. 

6*1 

1909-13 

lb. 

1921-22 

lb. 

*6 

1909-13 

lb. 

*3 

*4 

1921-22 

lb. 

I 1 

Austria 


•I 

‘li 

4*4 

1*7 

I *2 

Belgium 


•I 

t 

10-5 

II '2 

I *7 

2 ’6 

Canada 


5*0 

4*3 

1-7 

2'3 

•6 

20 

Denmark . 


*4 

'2 

11*6 

H*S 

^ *4 

I -7 

Finland 


•I 

t 

9 'i 

8*7 



France 


‘I 


6*2 

9*2 

I -2 

2*1 

Greece 


t 


■9 

2*4 





Hungary 


‘Oi 

•I 

I *2 

•8 

‘6 

•5 

Italy . 


t 

t 

1*7 

2*7 

•I 

*3 

Netherlands 


1 *9 

3-8 

16 • I 

10*7 

9*4 

10*5 

Norway 


• I 

I 

121 

13 0 

*9 

2*4 

Portugal 

South African 
Spain 

Union 

•9 

t 

I *2 

t 

I *1 

4*3 

1*5 

*8 

4*2 

21 

*7 

•8 

Sweden 


•I 

•I 

13*4 

13-8 

•5 

‘9 

Switzerland 


•3 

*3 

6*5 

7*8 

5*4 

2*7 

U.S.A. 


I -oi 

•8 

9*3 

12*0 

1*4 

2*9 


t Negligible.* 


In the case of cocoa, these figures may give a wrong impression. The method 
of dividing the net imports of raw cacao (in lb.) by the population of the country 
shows, it is true, tlie amount of cocoa preparations manufactured in that country, 
per head of population, but this docs not necessarily mean that these are finally 
consumed there, and it leaves out of account the consumption (if any) of imported 
cocoa powders, etc. It is noteworthy that South Africa is the only great coffee- 
drinking country in the Empire, though the consumption, both of coffee and 
cacao, has made much headway in Canada at the expense evidently of tea. 
Great Britain and Australia are the great tea drinking countries. 

Comparing the pre-War quinquennium with 1921-22 the most notable 
feature is the growth in the consumption of cocoa, which for this purpose'includes 
eating chocolate. 

Note : The term cacao is used in this book to describe the cacao tree, which 
yields the cacao bean, which is the raw material for cocoa powder and cacao 
butter (or cocoa butter but the former term is preferable to save confusion with 
coco-nut butter, also called cocoanut butter). 

* Compiled by the Tea and Coffee Trades Journal (New York) on the basis of the 1923 
figures of the International Institute of Agriculture (Rome). 
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CHAPTER I 

THE TEA INDUSTRY OF THE EMPIRE 

GENERAL ECONOMIC SURVEY, INCLUDING CONSOLIDATED STATE- 
MENTS OF SUPPLY FROM THE EMPIRE AND PRINCIPAL FOREIGN 

PRODUCING COUNTRIES 

[Revised for general data to January, 1924 ; statistics complete to end of crop year 1922-23.] 

Tea Cultivation ; Black 'I'ea. Green Tea. Tea Qualities and flavour. Production of Tea in the 
British Empire. Imperial and World Consumption of British 7 'eas. ll.R.. Consumption 
and Colonial Preference. Recent History of the British Tea-Growing Industry. Method 
of Handling Imported Teas. Importers’ Charges on I’ea. 'Pea Auctions. Conditions of 
Sale of Indian and Ceylon Teas. Sales by Private Contract, including Forward Sales. Tea 
Clearing House. 

In the British Empire tea cultivation is carried on upon a large scale in 
India and Ceylon, and on a smaller scale in Nyasaland and Natal. In 
the rest of the world China, Japan, Formosa, Java, and Sumatra are 
large producers, and there is a small tea industry in the Caucasus near 
Batoum and in French Indo-China. 

The tea of commerce consists of the cured young leaves and tender tips 
of shrubs belonging to cither of two distinct varieties or races of Camellia ihea, 
viz. Camellia thea variety viridis and C.T. variety Boliea. To the variety viridis, 
a variety of North-Eastern India, are considered to be traceable the races “ Assam 
Indigenous ” and “ Manipur,” as well as many cultivated varieties of these 
widely planted in India, Ceylon, and Java. The China tea (variety Bohea) is 
distinguished by its squat struggling habit and comparatively small leaves ; 
‘it is the tea plant chiefly grown in South China, and is cultivated on some of 
the higher estates in Ceylon, being hardier than, but not so productive as, the 
Indian kinds named. The ” Assam Hybrid ” is considered to be a natural 
hybrid between the ” Assam ” and “ China ” teas. Left to itself, the Assam 
tea is an erect tree, 30 to 40 feet high, but in cultivation it is “ tipped ” early 
and kept as a bush, not being allowed to grow higher than about four feet. 

Cultivation of Tea. — The tea plant, more especially the Assam tea, is 
adaptable to a wide range of temperature and various conditions of soils, provided 
die rainfall is not less than about seventy inches and is evenly distributed ; in 
Ceylon it thrives from sea-level to over 6000 feet. It will not, however, flourish 
in dry climates, especially at low elevations. The soil must be well drained ; 
when humus is deficient it should be supplied by means of green-manuring, 
as, for example, by planting quick-growing leguminous shade trees which 
can be lopped frequently, the twigs and leaves being left on the ground to form 
a mulch, or preferably dug in. Manuring periodically by artificial or cattle 
manure is practised. Tea seed is obtained from bushes specially cultivated 
as “ Seed bearers.” The seeds are usually sown in germinating beds, or 
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nurseries. The yoUijg plants (of 9 to 12 months) are put out from germinating 
beds in rows usually 4 feet apart and 3^ feet apart in the rows ; this works 
out at about 3250 plants per acre. 

At about four years of age the plant reaches maturity,^ but a year before 
being plucked it has to be pruned down to about nine to twelve inches from the 
ground. Full bearing is not reached till the seventh or eighth year. The bushes 
are plucked regularly every eight or nine days at low elevations, and once every 
fortnight or three weeks at higher altitudes for two to two-and-a-half years, 
when they have stopped “ flushing ” and are again pruned. Plucking is mostly 
done by female coolies. If it is desired to produce only the most delicate 
quality, then only the bud and the two youngest leaves are plucked. When 
a larger yield is required, then three or even four leaves may be plucked from 
the top of the shoot downwards. 

Yield per Acre. — ^When in full bearing at seven or eight years old, the 
crop of made tea may, according to elevation, soil, and degree of cultivation, be 
from 350 lb. to over 1000 lb.** or more per acre, 600 lb. being considered a 
good average yield. According to policy it may within the above limits be what 
the cultivator likes to make it by adopting fine, moderately fine, or coarse 
plucking. As wdll be shown later on (p. 137), recourse to finer plucking after 
a period of coarse plucking had demoralised the market has recently resulted 
in the rehabilitation of the Industry. Coarse plucking, naturally, yields tea 
of a lower quality. Pluckers will gather from 20 to over 80 lb. of green leaf 
in a day, according to the condition of the field and their ability. After plucking, 
the leaves are conveyed in baskets to the tea factory and carefully weighed 
and sorted. This latter operation is necessary in order to eliminate the carelessly 
plucked coarse leaves and pieces of stalk. 

Manufactured tea may be divided into two classes ; (i) Black tea ; (2) Green 
tea. By far the largest proportion of Indian and Ceylon teas is manufactured into 
black tea on the estates, but there is also a smaller out-turri of green teas. The 
difference in the colour and character of black and green teas arises from the* 
different methods of manufacture, though it is true that the teas produced in 
some districts lend themselves better to the manufacture of green than black tea. 

Black Tea. — ^I’he manufacture of black tea consists of five processes, 
which the perfection of machinery has made almost automatic — ^withering, 
rolling, fermenting, firing, and sorting ; while green tea is unfermented, i.e. 
unoxidized. Every tea estate or group of estates has a factory attached to it 
where suitable machinery is installed. • 

The withering process consists of spreading the green leaves on shelves 
of jute hessian and leaving them to wither for about twenty-four hours. It has 

' With gardens in the plains (this is in India) in a forcing climate, the plants are expected to 
yield after the third year a half crop, and to attain to full maturity in the sixth year after planting. 
Hill gardens are much slower in coming to maturity, while some do not attain till the tenth, or 
even the eleventh, year. Indian Tea ; its Culture and Manufacture, by Claude Bald, 4th Ed., 
Calcutta : Thacker, Spinks & Co., 1922. 

® This figure, of fairly common occurrence in the early days of tea planting in Ceylon, is now 
rarely reached, if ever. 
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for its object the evaporation of the moisture in the leaf, j«rhich loses approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of its weight. Successful withering depends on good light 
and a dry atmosphere, experience teaching those in charge just when the leaves 
must be removed. In the rolling process the sap cells of the leaf are broken, 
and incidentally the leaves are given the twisted appearance noticeable in ^e 
finished product. The leaves are then passed through the roll-breaker, which 
breaks up the balls or lumps into which the leaves have formed. The leaves 
are afterwards spread on wooden frames, covered with wet cloths, and allowed 
to ferment. The extent to which this is allowed to go determines to a large 
extent the quality of the tea. In firing, which is the next process, the leaf is 
spread thinly on perforated trays which are passed through a machine where 
a current of hot air from 180 to 220° Fahr. is forced through them. The 
leaves when taken out are dry and brittle and black in colour. 

After firing, the leaf is graded by means of a sifting machine, the principal ' 
grades of commercial tea being Flowery or Broken Orange Pekoe, Orange Pekoe, 
Broken Pekoe, Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong, Fannings, and Dust. These names 
are derived from China. When only the bud and the two young leaves are 
taken. Flowery Orange Pekoe is the bud. Orange Pekoe the tendered leaf and 
Pekoe the second leaf. Pekoe Souchong is from the third leaf when a bush is 
medium plucked, and coarse pluckings yield inferior teas known as Souchongs 
and Congous. But the commercial names have no longer any relationship to 
particular leaves. The broken leaf of each grade generally yields a stronger 
tea than the grade itself and consequently demands higher prices. 

Packing is usually done by machinery. The lead-lined chest is placed 
on a platform which oscillates at about two thousand revolutions a minute. 
The tea is slowly poured into the chests and settles down so that the utmost 
capacity of the chest is made use of. A sheet of lead is then soldered on top 
and the lid is nailed on and bound with hoop-iron. I’hc chest is then ready 
to be transported to*lhe*railway station or port of shipment. 

Green Tea. — Green tea is prepared by steaming the green leaf, instead 
of withering as above described — omitting the fermenting process. It is graded 
as young Hyson, Hyson i and 2, Gunpowder, and Dust. 

Tea Qualities and P'lavour. — ^The quality of tea depends largely on flavour, 
which is produced chiefly by the presence of a fragrant oil of a volatile nature, 
about which little is known at the present time. The finest flavoured teas are 
only produced in certain localities ; some of the best come from Upper Assam 
anti Daigeeling. A comparatively small quantity of these “ stand-out ” teas 
IS produced. To produce such teas a combination of several conditions is 
necessary ; the soil of the plantation and the “ jat ” (variety or strain) of the 
plant must be suitable ; the climatic conditions at the time of production must 
be such as conduce to the slow growth of the shoots ; and, finally, the leaf 
must be plucked fine and carefully manufactured. If the weather is not suitable, 
a garden which has been making choice teas will fail to maintain the highest 
standard. Moreover, it happens that a garden adjoining one of the favoured 
ones, while making good tea, will not be able to obtain stand-out flavour, 
although the jat of the plant and system of plucking and manufacture in the 
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two gardens may b« identical ; in such cases it is evident that something is 
missing in the soil. That the slow growth of the leaf has a considerable bearing 
on the flavour of the tea is proved by the fact that some of the finest teas in 
the Darjeeling district are made when green-fly attacks the plant and checks 
the growth of the leaf, and also that during the autumn, when growth is naturally 
checked, some fine-flavoured teas are produced throughout Assam and the 
Dooars. During the rains, when the growth is luxuriant and large quantities 
of leaf are produced, there is a falling off in quality, due partly to the character 
of the leaf, and also to the difficulties experienced in the factory in dealing with 
excessive quantities of wet leaf. In the plains of India generally and in Ceylon, 
except at the higher elevations, the quality of the tea depends mainly on the 
care exercised in plucking and manufacturing the leaf ; good drinking teas 
are produced, but without fine flavour. At the higher altitudes in Ceylon 
fine-flavoured teas are produced. 

Production of Tea in the British Empire. — The following table shows 
the net exports of tea in recent years from the various tea-producing countries 
of the Empire, and also exhibits for comparison the shipments from other 
principal tea-producing countries. For the purpose of arriving at a correct 
estimate of Inter- Imperial and International trade in tea, these figures fulfil 
all requirements, but it must be remembered that there is also considerable 
local consumption of teas in their countries of origin. So far as the countries 
of the Empire are concerned, such information as is available with regard to local 
consumption is given under the geographical divisions (India, South Africa, etc.). 

Consolidated Statement of Export Supply of Tea from Producing Countries 
OF THE British Empire, with Corresponding Figures for the Principal 
Foreign Tea-producing Countries (except Formosa) 

(In lb. 000 omitted.) 



1 lOI.t 

j 1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

• • 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

India^ 

Ceylon 

Nyasaland 

S. Africa (Natal). 

289,473 

192,176 

II6 

”3 

300,733 

195,216 

166 

199 

338.470 

288 

126 

291,402 

202,483 

420 

49 

359.174 

193,033 

155 

58 

323,660 

180,639 

700 

207 

379.165 

208,434 

802 

332 

285.752 

184,846 

497 

46 

313.878 

162,347 

208 

22 

288,228 

171,392 

737 

239 

Total British i 
Empi**e,lb. . 

481,878 

496,314 

550,514 

494,354 

552,420 

505.206 

588,733 

471.141 

476,43s 

460,606 

Total value in 
£ (000 omit- 
ted) . 


l6yOT5 

18,566 

20,388 

17,588 

1 

17,376 

21,526 


• 

24,370 

fava 

Sumatra . 

Zlhina 

apan 

65.07s 

162,422 

34.030 

71,471 

471 

175 ,’ 78 
39.475 

101,815 

1,327 

209,536 

45,317 

99.956 

3,792 

173,836 

51,124 

80,39s 

3,402 

124,161 

66,893 

61,138 

4.907! 

47,184 

51,428 

111,610 

8,719 

81,260 

30,935 

95,102 

11,040 

40,468 

26.438 

67,773 

9.251 

57.007 

15,863 

80,860 

14,422 

76,745 

29,148 

Total Foreign i 
Countries, lb. 

1 

261,527 

286,595 

357,99s 

328,708 

274,851 

164,657 

1232,524 

173,048 

149,894 

201,175 


Years ending 31st March of following year. 
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Imperial and World Consumption of British Teas. — ^The distribution 
of the pports of Indian and Ceylon teas is shown on page 147 and page 156 
respectively for direct distribution, and page 151 for eventual distribution 
(Indian teas). The British people, wherever domiciled, are the world’s 
greatest drinkers of tea, and their preference for a fine, full-flavoured 
tea with stimulating properties causes the bulk of their buying to be of British- 
grown (principally Indian and Ceylon) teas. China teas are not popular in 
any part of the Empire, and while it may be loo much to say that China tea- 
drmking in this country is merely a fashionable fad, that fepression does 
approach somewhere near the truth. 

It is a remarkable fact, calculated to be of encouragement to tobacco 
growers, for example, in the British Empire that though British tea- [ 
drinking proclivities were nourished on China teas, the taste has gradually 
changed until Indian and Ceylon teas are now predominant. A great part 
of the credit for this development is due to the blenders for careful blending 
in the early days of the Industry, the public having been led on by gentle 
steps to appreciate a good “ body ” in its tea. 

So far as the British Empire market is concerned, therefore, China hardly 
counts as a competitor of British-grown teas, or only so far as coffee and cocoa 
do ; the product is something different. In foreign markets, and particularly 
in countries where the taste for tea has yet to be developed, the case is other- 
wise. There, China tea must always be ranked as a strong competitor, and 
it behoves the British tea growers to get “ first in ” at the formation of national 
tastes in tea. Good work in this direction is being done by the Indian Tea 
Cess Committee, whose activities 'are described on page 150. 

Japanese green teas, like Chinese, are not felt as competitors in the British 
Empire market to any extent, but go principally in Japanese home consumption, 

, which is very lar^e, and in export to the United States. 

Ehe case is different when we corne to Java and Sumatra teas. These are 
felt in direct competition with the British-grown article, which they resemble, 
r n Irnperial and foreign consuming markets. There is a strong infusion 

of British capital in their production, the pioneer estate in Sumatra having been 
opened under the auspices of The Rubber Plantations Investment Trust as 
recently as 1910. In Java the Industry is of older origin. The first attempts 
were not very successful, probably because the seed and also the method of 
cultivation and manufacture were brought from China, Neither soil nor 
climate suited the China seed. Later, fine Assam seed was imported and better 
methods were adopted, so that at present Java produces tea of excellent quality. 
At present the Java tea industry is reported to be suffering severely from blight 
Md pests. The Helopeliis (mosquito blight) is ravaging many of the lower- 
areas, and each year finds this unwelcome visitor arriving on higher- 
elevation estates. Nevertheless, with its wonderfully ample and cheap labour 
supply, Java must alw-^ays be a formidable competitior. 

United Kingdom Consumption and Colonial Preference.— Since June 
2nd, 191^, British-grown teas have benefited from a preferential rate of duty 
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amounting originally to zd. per lb., and since the 1922 Budget to i^d. per lb. 
An interesting result of this preference is that it at once brought about a drop 
of 2d. per lb. in the price of Dutch Colonial teas to bring them to the same 
selling level, and this lower price was also reflected in iomr foreign selling prices 
for Java teas. Such a result could only be brought about by Great Britain 
being the principal consuming market in the world, the prices realised for teas 
in bond in London setting the ruling rate. British-grown tea was, therefore, 
assured of an extra 2d. (now lid. per lb.) over foreign teas in the United 
Kingdom market — ^the greatest in the world — ^plus an extra 2d. (isd.) in other 
markets. The latter advantage has naturally been more difficult to translate 
into hard cash than the former, because naturally enough there has been a 
tendency abroad to prefer the cheaper Java, etc., tea,‘ other things being equal. 
British growers are, however, in a strong position, as the United Kingdom 
consumption of their teas is mounting year by year and a steadily larger pro- 
portion of their total output comes to this country. The preference is, therefore, 
very acceptable to the growers. 

The following table shows withdrawals from bond for home consumption : — 



At I'lill Kate of Duty, 
lb. 

At Preferential Rate. 

Total. 

19^3 

305,489,732 

(no preference) 

305,489,732 


i47.590>S54 

240,414,866 

388,005,420 

1920 

52,015,308 

340,323,829 

392,339,137 

1921 

38,955.955 

371,168,185 

413,124,140 

1922 

49,400,909 

361,872,000 

411,273,004 


Proportion British-grown {in ^922) =88 per cent. 


New Zealand takes about 8,500,000 lb. of tea a year, of which nearly 
8,000,000 lb. is British-grown, most of the rest coming from Java and a little 
from Sumatra and China. Bulk tea from the British Empire enters duty-free*; 
non-British-grown tea is taxed 2d. per lb. There is also a duty on packets of 
tea weighing under 5 lb. net. 

Australia imports a large quantity of tea, particularly from Java and Ceylon. 
Of late years the import of Java tea has grown enormously, owing to the fact 
that there is no preferential duty in Australia on Empire-grown tea, therefore 
Australian buyers have naturally bought in the cheapest market, viz. Java. 

Recent IIistory of the British Tea-Growing Industry. — The British 
tea-growing industry has weathered several very severe crises in its time. The 
first of these to which reference should be made was in the early years of this 
century when the great increase in the area planted up in India and Ceylon 
(and also in Java) during the ’nineties led to severe over-production. In India, 
especially in the less-favoured districts, large areas of tea were temporarily 

^ At times on a strong tea market, Java teas have recovered a good part of the difference, the 
effect, allowing for the extra duty, being to make them too dear for consumption in this country 
and putting them on a level for prices with Indian and Ceylon teas abroad. 

* Preference from June 2nd (1919). 
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abandoned and many small growers came to grief. As there was never any 
doubt, however, as to the ultimate soundness of the Industry, an era of the 
formation of large Joint Stock Companies commenced bringing numerous 
separate estates under one management. Cultivation methods were also much 
improved and the crisis had the good effect of putting a stop to extensions 
until the market for tea had developed sufficiently to keep pace with production. 
In Ceylon, which weathered the crisis more successfully, on the whole because 
the planting industry was more centralised and better organised, while the 
average yield of tea to the acre was at that time greater than in tndia ; a check 
was at the same time given to new planting of tea by the greater interest just 
then commencing to be taken in rubber planting. 

Considering planters as a community, nothing is more striking than their 
excessive and inveterate optimism which impels them, when they have got 
the proverbial “ good thing,” to ruin all by over-planting. Hence, any limiting 
factor which comes naturally or can be brought into play — such as insufficiency 
of suitable land or labour, a period of unremunerative prices, lack of capital 
even — or any diversion occurring at the right moment is of great importance. 

As has been pointed out, such a check was imparted to fresh tea planting 
in India by the unremunerative nature of the Industry during the first few 
years of the century, and it was not till after 1906 that planting recommenced. 
In Ceylon, the impetus given to rubber planting by the coming of the motoi-car 
diverted planting enterprise into a new channel to such an extent that the tea 
acreage 01 that country has remained stationary ever since. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the rubber industry saved tea — as a profitable cultivation — by 
preventing its extension beyond reasonable bounds. One great change brought 
about by the over-production was the final ousting of China tea from the British 
markets. On the whole, the end of the crisis left the British tea-growing industry 
in a very strong and stable position, which lasted with minor setbacks till 1920. 
The second crisis th*at Ihe Industry has passed through during less than a 
{Quarter of a century then developed. It is one from which the Industry has 
only just recovered, and happily it has proved of shorter duration than its 
predecessor. The crisis was brought about principally by the following 
factors : — 

(1) Though no extensions were made in Ceylon during the years 1907 
to 1913 and again during the War, considerable planting had been done in India, 
and also in Java and Sumatra. The increase in the Indian planted acreage 
between ^907 and 1918 amounted to about 26 per cent, and was, moreover, in 
the heaviest bearing districts. 

(2) In addition to the naturally higher output from the larger cultivated 
areas, coarse plucking had come to be practised, adding greatly to the production 
of commoner teas, which became a drug in the market. During the latter 
period of the War the Government took control of the tea trade, rationed tea 
and fixed a flat rate for its sale in the United Kingdom : at the same time 
two-thirds of the 1918 output of tea was bought forward at an average price 
based on pre-War prices. From an immediate financial point of view this was 
fairly satisfactory to the growers, both as no limit was put on the amount of 
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tea to be produced, nor. any stipuktion made as to its quality; it was a 
direct encouragement to the above policy of coarse plucking, resulting in the 
production of low and medium teas in great quantity and so led to the latter 
catastrtrohe. 

(j) The disappearance of Russia from the market — ^that country having 
previously taken about 100,000,000 lb. of plantation teas and 60,000,000 lb. of 
China teas annually, created a gap in the demand, which, however, was partly 
compensated by the falling off in Chinese exports by about 100,000,000 lb. 

(4) The rdease occurred of war stocks of tea and of tea held up at ports 
of shipment owing to insufficiency of shipping facilities during the War. The 
United States market was also found to be ovmtocked with Java and Sumatra 
teas shipped there during the War, as outlw in Great Britain was denied 
them. 

At the beginning of 1919 prices in London for all grades of tea were good, 
stocks in the United Kingdom were not excessive, but apparently no account 
was taken of stocks held in the producing countries, and production was 
continued at maximum capacity, which meant about 150,000,000 lb. above 
the prc-War level. The situation in producing countries was somewhat relieved 
by increased consumption in the United Kingdom and by larger shipments to 
Australia. During 1920 stocks accumulated and the break in the market which 
came in that year was very severe. The trouble lay principally in the market 
for common teas. Heavy production, coarse plucking, and poor storage facilities 
had resulted in an accumulation of inferior teas. 

In 1921 planters in India and Ceylon resorted to finer plucking and 
production was decreased. This not only reduced total output, but also 
lowered the proportion of common teas. By the end of the year the situation 
was much easier. In 1922 restriction of output was continued, stocks were 
reduced, and the year as a whole was a prosperous one. 

The statistical rettirns of average dividends of'Inflian and Ceylon tea 
companies to be found on pp. 144-5 PP- ^ 54 “S will enable an idea to b6 
obtained of the financial results from tea cultivation in these two important 
parts of the British Empire, and it will be seen that the record is an exceptionally 
fine one. 

THE LONDON TEA MARKET 

The London Tea Market is the most important of the world’s three leading 
tea auction markets — ^thosc of London, Calcutta, and Colombo. The quantity 
disposed of at the public sales in two recent years has been as follows*: — 

Calendar Year 1922 Calendar Year 1923 



Packages. 

Average price, 
s. d. 

Packages. 

Average price 
s. d. 

Northern Indian Teas 

i,S 4 i>o 83 

13-46 

1.559.724 

16*76 

Southern Indian „ 

205,720 

1200 

147.057 

16*14 

Ceylon „ 

856,146 

13-84 

745.633 

17-38 

Java 

157.747 

10-13 

123,832 

12-94 

Sumatra „ 

42,680 

11-24 

19.754 

14-45 

Nyasaland, etc. „ 

6,722 

10-77 

7.896 

*. 14-34 
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Method of Handling Importto Teas.— When tea reaches London for 
sale it is stored in one of the following public bonded warehouses, there to be 
held pending sale and payment of duty. 


Monastery. 

Brook’s. 

Red Lion. 

Snaith’s. 

Colonial. 

Port of London Authority — 
Cutler Street. 

Commercial Road. 
Monument. 


Chamberlain’s. 

Hay’s. 

Cooper’s Row. 

St. Olave’s. 

New Crane. 

Nicholson’s. 

Butler’s. 

Metropolitan. 

Buchanan’s. 


Oliver’s. 

Central. 

Orient. 

Mint. 

South Devon. 

Gun. 

Brewers. 

London and Continental 


In the meantime it is weighed by the Customs Authorities, and the importer 
instructs his broker regarding the sale. It is the broker’s duty, when the tea 
is to be sold by auction in Mincing Lane (the usual method), to see to the 
preparation of catalogues, indicating the quantity and description of the teas 
to be sold, the names of the estates, and the names of the w'arehouses at which 
the tea can be inspected. The procedure is to number and mark the packages 
as soon as they arrive at the warehouse with the rotation number of the ship 
and year of import ; they are then weighed gross in the presence of a Custom 
House Officer and one of the clerks of the warehouse, each entering the weight 
in his book. 

The above operation completed, the packages have a portion of the top 
opened ; on the arrival of the Selling Broker’s Inspector a piece of the lead 
is cut, and they are then laid down in rows, so as to be easily accessible. In 
the case of inspecting by boring there is a small hole bored in the package and 
after inspection the hole is plugged and a piece of tin nailed over. A handful 
of tea is then taken 6r dYawn with a boring iron from each package by one of 
Yhe warehousemen and placed separately on trays ; these trays are tlien brought 
to the Selling Broker’s Inspector, who sits in a light part of the warehouse and 
examines separately the handful taken from each chest. By this means he sees 
any difference which may appear in the leaves either as regards size or colour. 
He also carefully smells each sample to be sure that there is no taint or damage. 
If he finds no variation in quality, he passes the break, and there is no occasion 
to bulk the tea. An average tare can then be taken and tea can be sold without 
bulking. 4 

' Should there be a variation in the appearance of the teas sufficient to 
necessitate bulking, the Inspector will then, with the permission of his principal, 
give an order for the bulking of such parcel as may require it. Samplers from 
the various wholesale tea buying houses then visit the warehouses and obtain 
small samples of the teas in which they are interested, giving in exchange 
packets of equal weight and quality. In the case of the finer teas, recourse 
is had for valuation purposes to the tea taster for an opinion. Less valuable 
teas are judged on appearance and by the sense of smell. It is allowable for 
buyers to. •send in their bids to the selling brokers prior to the auction ; this 
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can be done to secure the advantage of a first bid which may secure the lot 
if no advance is offered. 

The following are ^e present charges (ist April, 1924) connected with the 
various operations carried on in the warehouses : — 

Importers’ Charges on Tea 

Packages, 

Not 51 lb. 101 lb. Exceed- 

m Exceeding to to ing 

50 lb. 100 lb. T50 lb. T50lb. 

Per 1 00 lb. gross weight on the average weight per break. 
Management Rale, including landing, wharfage, 
housing, separating into breaks, weighing, ^ 

furnishing landing weights, examining and 
turning out for damage not exceeding 5 per 
cent, ordinary mending, Brokers* inspection 
by boring, placing on show for public sale 
and attendance whilst on show (if required). 


sampling, nailing down, placing in delivery 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

d. 

pile and delivery by land .... 

I II 

I 8 

I 

% 

Management Rate, including inspection other 

than by boring .... 

2 0 

I 9 

I 6 

4 

If not placed on show for public sale 

I 10 

1 7 

I 4 

2 

Minimum Charge under either Management 

l^er 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Rate : 3d. per package. Package. 

Taring . . . . . . .06 

Bulking and Taring . . . . .08 

Re-showing (Minimum : 2 packages per break) 0 8 

Package. 

0 9 

1 0 

Package. 

Package. 

I 3 

8 

8 

Inspection of Damages exceeding 5 per cent of 

Mark or Invoice : Unpiling, laying down, 

• 




lidding, papering, coopering, re-casing and 

rc-piling ...... 

I 0 

I 0 

I 

0 

Rent, per week 

0 

0 

0 S >1 

0 

I 


The minimum charge on any parcel landed is is. 6d. * 

No commutation of rent unless for a prompt of 13 weeks and then payment of 8 weeks ^ 
rent. 

The above rates and charges arc not subject to discount. 

Note : — Subject to an increase of 50 per cent on rent and 100 per cent on all other 
charges at ist April, 1924 (notified 6th March, 1924) 

The Tea Auctions. — ^The tea auctions are held at the Comnjercial Sale 
Rooms, Mincing Lane, on Mondays and Wednesdays for Indian teas, and* on 
Tuesdays and also on Thursdays if sufficient quantity offers, for Ceylon teas. 
The brokers, who usually issue catalogues, are those to whose names an asterisk 
is attached in the list of members of the Tea Brokers' Association of London, 
given on page 31 1 of the appendix to this book. Brokerage is* i per cent for 
selling and | per cent for buying, but buyers need not engage the services of a 
buying broker unless they wish to do so. Sales are made at so much per lb. 
and bids advance by Jd. per lb. Proceedings at the auctions are characterised 
by businesslike rapidity, and it is only by such procedure that the long cata- 
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logues, often numbering 70,000 packages in a week, cojild be disposed of 
within the time. 

Conditions of Sale for Indian and Ceylon TEAS.—The following 
are the conditions of sale : — 

1. The highest bidder shall be the buyer, but the seller shall have the right to with- 
draw any lot before or during tlic sale. Any alteration of quantity owing to short 
landed, missing or damaged packages, when possible to be announced in the sale. 
Any dispute that may arise shall be settled by the Auctioneer, whose decision shall 
be final. Samples will he “ on view ’’ at the warehouse not later ihafi 10 a.m. on the 
Wednesday preceding the auction. Any teas not on show to be withdrawn. Buyers 
shall be deemed to have bought on the basis of the “ show package.” 

2. Buying brokers or agents purchasing at this sale must declare in writing their 
Principals (to be approved by the Selling Broker) within 24 hours after the purchase. ^ 
or be helil personally responsible as Principals. Any Buying Broker or Agent who 
purchases for any person under age shall be lield personally responsible as Principal. 

3. Buyers sliall pay to the Selling Brokers a deposit of £i per package (or such other 
deposit as is stated in the catalogue) at the time of sale if demanded by the Auctioneer 
or on the Saturday following the day of sale, provided the weight notes have been 
delivered to the buyer by 5 p.in. on the previous Tlnirsday. The remainder of the 
purchase money sluill be paid on or before Friday, 15111 February, 1924 (the Prompt 
j)ay), on delivery of the Warrants. I'hc delivery of the Warrants (or other documents 
of title to the tea) by the Selling Broker to the buyer on payment of the purchase money 
shall be deemed to be delivery of the tea to the buyer. Interest at the rate of per 
cent per annum shall be allowed on amounts paid by way of deposit and on the re- 
mainder of llie purchase money from the day of payment to the Prompt Day. 'Phe 
tea shall be paid for in Bond by buyers at the Customs landed weight with Customs 
tare. Draft as usual. Rent to cordmcncc from Prompt Day. The Customs landed 
weight shall include the (»dd ounces which the packages may weigh in excess of the 
Customs inscribed weight. 'Phe only tea which may he taken from the packages 
(without returns) bef<1fre delivering them to the buyers, shall be that drawn for merchants’ 

« samples and for necessary inspecting purposes. 

4. I'hcsc teas have been weighed, inspected, bulked in the country of production 
or, if necessary, in the United Kingdom and tared, and will be reweighed, papered, 
and leaded down by the evening of the day after the day of the sale. All packages will 
be nailed down within six days of the day of the sale. All packages will be put in 
merchantable condition. Delivery will be given on the day after the day of the sale, 
and up to the delivery of the Weight Note, on notice being given (in writing) to the 
Selling Broker the day before delivery is required. The buyer to have the option of 
refusing any packages as to which the above conditions have not been complied with. 

* Three clear working days arc to be allowed for delivery of Weight Notes. The buyer 
to have the option of refusing to accept any lot or lots for which Weight Notes have 
not been delivered by the evening of the third day, by giving a written notice to that 
effect to the Selling Broker on the followHng morning if, on application, he cannot 
then obtain them. Missing packages, if equal to bulk, and not more than 5 per cent, 
arc exempted from this condition, and arc to be taken by the buyer at the original 
price and prompt if tendered within fourteen working days from the day of the sale. 

5. No claim for difference in the bulk from the show package will be entertained 
unless notified in writing to the Selling Broker within five working days from the day 
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of sale. No allowance will be made on account of any damage, rubbish, false package, 
or unequal goodn&s, found, or alleged to be found, after the tea has been taken from 
the warehouse. 

6. All tea sold at this sale shall be at the risk of the sellers to the extent only of the 
sale price until the Prompt Day, unless previously paid for. In the event of the whole 
or any portion of the tea being destroyed or damaged by or as a result of fire prior to 
the delivery of the Warrants to the buyer, the eontiaet for the whole or such portion 
shall be cancelled and the deposit paid in respect of it shall be returned. 

7. Lot Nlpney to the Selling Broker as usual. 

8. If any buyer shall fail to comply with the above conditions, the sellers shall be 
at liberty to rc-sell the teas either by public or private sale, the deficiency, if any, with 
Interest of Money, from the Prompt Day warehouse rent, and all other charges and 
damages of every Idnd, to be chargeable to such defaulter, and to be recoverable against 
him at law. 

9. An}' dispute that may arise concerning any parcel sold in this catalogue to be 
referred to two arbitrators (who must be members of either the Indian Tea Association 
(London), the Ceylon Association, in London, the ’^I'ea Buyers’ Association, the I’ea 
Buying Brokers’ Association, or of the Tea Brokers’ Association of London), one to 
be chosen by each disputant, and sucli arbitrators are to appoint an umpire, if necessary. 
'Phe arbitration fee shall be two gtiineas to each arbitrator and tw'o guineas to the 
umpire, if required to act, including attendance at the warehouse, if necessary. 'I’hc 
incidence of arbitration fees shall be in the discretion of the arbitrators, or of the 
umpire making the award. 

Sales by Private Contract, Including Forward Rai.es.- The great 
bulk of the business on the London Tea Market is done at the Auctions, but 
an occasional sale by private contract is effected — often in the way of a forw'tird 
sale of an estate’s production for the coming year. A growing tendency to 
arrange forward sales is indeed to be noted and has been deplored by the 
Committee of the Indian Tea Association (London), which body, how:cvcr, 
has been unable so far to secure sufficient unanimity among its members t« 
enable it to make a recommendation. The same question of policy has arisen 
in the Rubber Industry and it is not proposed to discuss it here. As the I.T.A. 
General Committee observe : “ Any arrangement for refraining from selling 
whole or part crops, to be effective, w'ould require the support of practically 
the w'holc of the members, and the co-operation of other prtiducing countries 
W'ould also be desirable.” The forw'ard selling of the produce of a particular 
estate is, of course, quite a different matter from a purchase or sale of 
“ Futures ” to be covered as opportunity occurs. There is, in fact,*no dealing 
in Future positions on the London I'ca Market. This is due to the absence 
of standard grades. 

The Tea' Clearing House.— No account of the organisation of the London 
Tea Market would be complete without a reference to the Tea Clearing House, 
at i6 Philpot Lane. Established in 1888, the 'Pea Clearing House serves as 
an intermediary between the wharfingers (Bonded Warehouses) and the trade. 
Its main function is to afford facilities to the wholesale trade in tea for the 
lodgment and transmission of W'arrants, sampling, delivery, cardiijg, cording, 
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and other orders to the various docks and warehouse^ ; and, further, to provide 
facilities for the return of warrants and other documents to the I® 

addition to the centralisation of the above operations, the Clearing House 
undertakcvS the payment of minor charges to the warehouses, issuing for this 
purpose a series of nine denominations of stamps, and performs a number of 
other services. I'he Institution is the general headquarters for the preparation 
of statistical statements and for the provision of information relating to the 
storage, working, and delivery of tea, supplying lists of approximate “ due 
dates ” of ships, reporting and breaking bulk dates, etc. Activity is greatest 
about the hour of ten in the morning (lodgment of warrants) and just before 
4 p.m. (delivery of documents). 


CHAPTER II 

GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY: TEA 

1. THE TEA INDUSTRY OF INDIA 

[Revivsed to January 1924; statistics to March 31st, 1923.] 

Tea Acreage in India. Production of Indian Teas. Green Tea. The Capital Investment Repre- 
sented by Tea in Inilia. Profit-Earning Record of Indian Tea Companies. Labour and 
Wage Costs. Cndculta TVa Auctions. Shipments and Marketing of Indian Teas. Rales of 
Freight. Exports of Tea Waste. Indian Home Consumption and Import Trade. Propa- 
ganda for Indian Tc^. pxport Dut5^ Distribution of Indian Tea. 

I’ea Acreage in India. — The following table shows the acreage under 
tea in India at tivc-year intervals since the beginning of the century. 
It will be observed that a considerable increase in cultivation took place 
during the War ; the tendency during the past ten years has been in the 
direction of a small annual addition to the acreage under tea in Southern 
India, while about equivalent acreages have gone out of cultivation in 
Assam : — 

^ N.W. Madras, 

' Provinces Travancore, 


Year. 


Assam. 

Acres. 

Bengal. 

Acres. 

and Punjab. 

Acres. 

Cochin, etc. 
Acres. 

Total 

Acres. 

1900 . 


• 3.17.327 


17,800 

32,788 

522,487 

1905 . 


• 33 ‘). 2 o(> 

13^.153 

17.346 

35.299 

528,004 

1910 . 


• 350.244 

I 45 , 8()8 

17,281 

50,161 

563.554 

1915 • 


382,824 

163,466 

17,821 

70,829 

634.940 

1920 . 


• 420,155 

172,263 

18,491 

91.450 

702,359 

1921 . 


. 417,200 

176,782 

18,268 

96,290 

708,540 

1922 . 

, • 

• 412,499 

180,378 

17.893 

96,963 

707.733 
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In 1921 the area of tea abandoned in Assam was 11,191 acres, while extensions 
were 8836 acres, resulting 'in a loss of 2355 acres. The total area abandoned 
in 1921 throughout India was 16,300 acres, while extensions (including replant- 
ing m areas abandoned in previous years) amounted to 23,100 acres. Thus the 
net increase in the year was 6800 acres. In 1922 the area abandoned in Assam 
was 9462 acres, and the extensions 4761 acres, equivalent to a decrease of 4701 
acres ; for all India the total abandoned was 16,072 acres, extensions amounting 
to 14,820 acres. 

The total nyumber of tea plantations in India is 4264, but they vary greatly 
in size. The average for Assam, Bengal, and Travaneore is about the same, 
viz. 464, 488, and 461 acres respectively ; but in Madras, the United 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa the average is much smaller, being about 218,138 
and 103 acres respectively. In the Punjab, w'here tea cultivation is conducted 
on a small scale, the average area is about 4 acres. These figures relate only 
to tea-bearing areas and do not include the areas in the occupation of planters 
but not under tea cultivation. 

Production of Indian Teas.— The production of Indian teas in thousands 
of pounds at five-year intervals and annually during recent years has been 


as follows : — 

Year. 

Indian 

Assa m . 

'I’ea Production 
(In 1000 lb.) 

N.W. 

I^rovnu'ps 
Bengal. and Punjab. 

Mad ras, 

1'ra vaip'ore, 
Cothm, do. 

Total. 

1900 

141,118 

4<i.533 

4.432 


197.257 

1905 , 

. 151,904 

53,570 

3.907 

12,017 

221,400 

1910 . 

■ 175^095 

64,674 

3.4^H 

20,035 

263,269 

1915 . 

• 245,385 

89,819 

4.875 

31.755 

371.836 

1917 . 

■ 245,623 

91,852 

3. <149 

30,170 

371,296 

1918 . 

■ 253.270 

89,983 

3.947 * 

*33.2.57 

380,458 

1919 . 

• 239,132 

99.511 

4,267 

34,143 

377.0.55 

1920 . 

• 234,314 

71 .<*9^ 

3,539 

3 5. ^'.54 

345,205 

1921 . 

181,502 

58,753 

2,548 

31,422 

274,263 

1922 . 

■ 198,925 

71,835 

3,291 

36,547 

310,598 


The exports of tea from India have already been quoted above (p. 133) in 
annual totals and will be found considered in detail, with distribution and 
local Indian consumption, on pp. 147, 150, etc. 

Green Tea. — ^ITe above statistics of production include both black and 
green tea. The total quantity of the latter reported to have been manufactured 
in the year 1921 was 4,397,000 lb., as compared with 5,479,000 lb. in 1920. 
Of the 1921 production Northern India accounted for 2168 lb., and the out-turn 
in other districts was : Surma Valley, 1,170,000 lb. ; Bengal and Behar and 
Orissa, 450,000 lb. ; and Southern India, 609,000 lb. As will be gathered 
from comparing these figures with the exports of green tea {infra p. 147) the 
greater part of the production of green tea was retained for local consumption ; 
indeed, the output in India falls ohort of home requirements, and^ green tea 
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is imported from China and Ceylon to make up the deficienqr in Northern 
India, where it is preferred to black tea. The principal lekf grades are Young 
Hyson, corresponding to Orange Pekoe, Hyson No. i to Pekoe, Hyson No. % 
to Pekoe Souchong, Gunpowder, Twankay, Fannings, and Dust. 

The Capital-Investment Represented by Tea in India. — Most of the 
important tea gardens in North-East India are managed and financed by 
Calcutta agency firms, but in Southern India, while agents are not unknown, 
the majority of estates are priv'ately owned. The total capital of the Joint 
Stock Companies engaged in the Indian Industry is over ;;^‘28^oo,ooo, made 
up as follows : — 

Companies incorporated in the United Kingdom 22,710,022 

Companies incorporated in India* . . . 5,588,591 

28,298,613 

It must be pointed out, however, that Indian tea companies have for many 
years gradually improved their properties and increased their areas by annual 
requisitions out of revenue without increasing share capital, so that in many 
instances the actual investment in the properties is greatly in excess of issued 
capital. 

Profit Earning Record of Indian Tea Companies.-— The Indian tea 
industry is at present in a highly prosperous condition from a profit -earning 
point of view, and the results for the completed year 1923 promise to be even 
better than those recorded in 1922. In this connection the fact mentioned in 
the concluding sentence of the last paragraph must be borne in mind, as also 
the circumstance that during periods of depression the capital of many 
companies was severely written down, thus exaggerating the apparent return 
on the investment in good years. 'I’he profits earned by tea companies have 
always been of extrtmvdy fluctuating character. I’he following shows the 
dividend-earning record of 112 Rupee lea companies (i.e. undertakings in- 
corporated and having their properties in India) during the five years, 1918- 
1922 : — 

Results of 112 Rupee Tea Comp.anies operating in India 

1918-22 INCLUSIVE 

1918 IQIQ 1920 1921 1922 

Average Ordinary Dividend per cent . iq-6o 12*57 1*82 7*52 22*13 

NuiT\l)er of Companies paying no 

Dividend in given year . . t'Va 

Average Dividend per Dividend Pay- 

ing Company .... 23*60 19*02 15*69 3 ^ 9 * iS 30*23 

The companies to which this calculation refers are in no sense selected, but 
include all companies whose shares arc quoted in the Calcutta list and whose 
trading extended over the five years in question. The dividend record of sixty- 
eight Sterling tea companies shows better results during the slump, largely 

, ' Capitalised invupees. 
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because of Excess Profit Duty recoveries ; some companies in both classes 
also benefited through forward sales having been made at favourable prices : — 

Dividend Record of Indian Sterling Tea Companies 

1914 1915 1910 1917 191S *919 1920 1921 1922 

No. of Companies Contributing to 

Average . . . . . 68 68 68 68 66 66 66 66 68 

Average Ordinary Dividend per cent 17-05 21-66 19-19 16-5 18-23 4‘20 11-56 23-93 

No. of Non-Div'^iend Payers in- 
cluded in Average . . , gV ."«• A is 6 4 6 SrT 

Grand .Average Annual Dividend 9 years, 1 6-26 per cent. 

A comparison worked out on somewhat different lines of the earnings in iqi^, 
i()i5 and 1922 of 60 Indian Sterling tea companies may also be quoted. It is 
taken from the annual table prepared by the Indian Tt;a Share Exchange 
(325 Winchester House, London, E.C. 2), and the undertakings to which 
tile particulars refer represent an issued share and debenture capital of 
3C13.519.518 




1022 

Profit on total cajiital^ indudiiig debentures . 

23-33% 

29 -14% 

Return paid on total capital, including debentures . 

fO’Gl r'> W’' 

Ib'i '0 

d'otal reserves ....... 


34 ''% 

Capitalisation per acre, including debentures 

/46 I os. jCiS 

lA 7 


Ynai) PER Acre. — Several circumstances have contributed to bring about 
general recourse in recent years to a system of “ fine plucking,” which has, oi course, 
reduced the yield of tea per acre. Huge stocks ol common tea had been built 
up and the production of these common teas was greatly^ in excess of dernand. 
"^riic labour difficulty (p. 146) was also such as to make it eminently desirable 
to concentrate the available supply on the production of fine teas. 

The yield per acre (general average lor all India) has accordingly declined 
from 586 Ib. in 1915 to 571 lb. in 1916, 557 lb. in 1917, 561 lb. in 1918, 545 lb. 
in 1919, 490 Ib. in 1920, and 387 lb. in 1921.^ (The pre-War average was 
503 lb.) 

ill the case of Assam and Bengal, the two heaviest yielding provinces, 
the yield has been : — 

Assam : (1913) 543 lb., (1914) 554 lb., (1915) 642 lb., (1916) 627Jb., (1917) 
615 lb,, (1918) 624 lb., (1919) 381 Ib., (1920) 558 Ib., (1921) 434 lb., (1922) 
482 lb. 

^ These averages and those which follow are from “ Ebtimatvs of the area and yield of the 
principal crops in India, 1921-22,” published by the Connnercial Intelligence Dept., Calcutta. 
Another set of averages, allowing for acreage not plucked during the year, makes the figure for 1921, 
430 lb. per acre (instead of 387 lb.), and for 1920, 534 lb. (instead of 490 lb.;. The averages for 
1922 by this method were : All India, 475 lb. ; Madus-a (Madras), 806 lb. ; Lakliimpur, 640 lb. ; 
Travancore, 512 lb. ; Cachar, 468 lb. ; Sylhet, 443 lb. ; Chittagong, 367 lb. ; Malabar, 430 lb. ; 
Nilgiris, 393 lb., etc. • ^ 

VOL. V.— 10 
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Bengal : (rgis) 513 lb., (1914) 473 lb., (1915) 55^s lb., (1916) 557 lb.. (1917) 
548 lb., (1918) 532 lb., (1919) 575 lb., (1920) 416 lb., (1921) 332 lb., (1922) 
not available. 

In Southern India (Travancorc) the average has been : (1915) 495 lb.> 
(1916) 424 lb., (1917) 449 lb., (1918) 509 lb., (1919) 516 lb., (1920) 497 lb., 
(1921) 407 lb., (1922) not available. 

The following is an analysi.s of tlic yield per acre, co.st of production per lb., 
and profit per lb. and per acre of sixty Indian tea companies incorporated in 
the United Kingdom and controlling 273,679 acres of mature U‘a, with 11,703 
acres of young tea (compare tabic in the previous paragraph which refers to 
the same sixty companies) ■ 


Average crop per mature acre 

5991b. 

lOI 

720 lb. 

529 lb. 

lligliest average per acre for an}' C oinpany 

cS(>5 11). 

1005 lb. 

959 lb. 

Average sale price realisetl .... 

9 *o 7 d. 

io-fi5d. 

ifi*73d. 

Highest average sale price realised by any Company 


12 *5*8^1. 

22 *5 2d. 

Average all -in cost ..... 

6*4()d. 

fi'9od. 

i0-20(]. 

Maximum all-in cost - . 

io*23d. 


I3*72d. 

Minimum all-in cost ...... 

4 *.| fid. 


7 ’ 98 d. 

Average profit per lb. ..... 

2-fil(l. 



Average profit per mature acre 

/,o 10 7 

/.'I 4 ') 

Ih 7 

Maximum profit per mat lire acre 

4 

y..-o 3 9 

y.’54 IS 11 

Labour and Wage Costs. -Within recent y 

cars the 

difficulty of obtaining 


suitable coolie labour has become acute. With more labour much more tea 
could be plucked, the estates kept in a more efficient state of cultivation and 
new areas opened out. I'he last year has seen some improvement in labour 
conditions, but so long as good food crops are grown in the recruiting districts, 
the coolie is reluctant to leave hisTiome, therefore free recruiting is not likely 
until there is a bad failure of the crops. Further, the establishment of manu- 
facturing and mining, concerns in the labour districts is bringing competition 
jjnto the labour market. 

These remarks apply most closely to Northern India — the largest tea- 
producing area. In Southern India, where tea-growing is becoming of increasing 
importance, labour conditions arc much better, and there is no doubt that 
considerable development in the opening out of new areas is taking place. 

The Assam labour situation has recently (October, 1922) been the subject 
of investigation by a specially appointed Enquiry Committee, wliich represented 
majority and minority reports. The writers of the minority report were of 
the opinion that the remuneration in money payments, together with the various 
concessions received, was sufficient to maintain the coolies in health and 
reasonable comfort. The majority report, while agreeing that this was generally 
the case, made certain reservations, maintaining that under the altered con- 
ditions the labourers in recent years had less money to spend on clothing and 

^ The 1913 iind 1915 figures refer to 50 companies only. 

All-in costs are found before pnn iding for taxation or for minimum interest on capital invest- 
ment, and it must be remembered that companies disposing of the whole or a large part of their 
output in the Calcutta auctions naturally show a low^er “ all-in cost since freight, etc., has not 
to be provij^'d for. * 
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petty luxuries, whilst the ^possibility of saving must have been very limited 
in most eases. It was recommended that it should be left to District Sub- 
Committees to investigate the requirements of each district and to make 
recommendations in respect to wages. At a later stage the Assam Branch of 


BRITISH LN’DIA 

Exports op Tea 


• 

Oiumnt V. 

1 Value. 


lO-o 

IQ-:.! 

I<;JI 

KU-i 


lb. 

lb. 

JCs. 

Ks. 

Tea, Mack-"- 
'i\) DniieJ Kin<];cioin . 

295,742,073 

268,037,0^0 

i 5 .. 52 , 52,455 

19,42.51,257 

,, lUissia .... 

. - 

— 




,, 'riirlicy, AsiiUu: (inchKlliig 
Alesopctaiiiia) 

4, 41 7, ('>40 

4,010,674 

19,76,740 

28,56,228 

,, Arabia .... 

2,379,11,1 

398,724 

7,87,261 

2,79.193 

,, Ptrsia .... 

1,421,802 

1 ,650,923 

8,54,289 

I4.75.36X 

,, Cevlun .... 

4,514,481. 

2,612,152 

29.73.793 

15,39,691 

,, llong-Kuiig . 

T 57 ^ 

2,621 

1,203 

,, Cfiiiia (t.xciusiv t‘ (>[' i long- 

Kong and Macao) 

h/)00 

16,907 

4^331 

16,261 

„ Egypt .... 


2,152,3.^ 

10,73,852 

12,42,999 

,, Ca]>c of (iood Hope 


1,482,085 

4,06,625 

9 >92 >097 

,, Canada .... 

TT,)7(>,040 

10,885,374 

46 , 87,()24 

68,91,767 

, , 1 1 n i t ed Si ates o i ;\i 1 1 e ri ca 

8,(143.381 

4,598,258 

36,12,(369 

26,78,086 

22,83,2(»8 

M Ani-tralia 

8,747,255 

• 3 > 657^745 

33 . 9-‘^.725 

,, New Zealand 


62<S,9it; 

2.30.447 

3 > 36 o 30 

,, Other coiinlrits 



4,057,624 

16,} 1,581) 

• _ Jl, . , _ - , 

28,46,687 

'kolal .... 

1 

345 , 36 (>,o 6 S 

304,808,345 

1 7.6^^.73.321 

21,76,93,635. 

Tea, green .... 

357,242 

684,824 

1.71.350 

4,84,049 




P ... — — 



— . — ..... — ... 

1 Vital of IVa 

345 - 7 - 3 ’ 3 io 

305 - 493 .if '9 

17,70,44,671 

21,81,77,684 

Share of each Province in the 
Exjiorts of 'Pea- - 
Bengal .... 

314,304.455 

273 '523 

i 

15,64,15,011 

19,68,19,769 

ihnnbay .... 

2,476,11.2 

2,()46,5oo 

17,28,062 

23,35.931 

Sind ..... 

351.557 

220,342 

1 ,(.9,378 

1,45,275 

1,88,67,459 

INTadras .... 

28,584,159 

28,792,209 

i,S7,26,7()9 

Burma .... 

^>.977 

10,230 

5.451 

9.250 

Total .... 

345.723.3 10 

305,493,169 

17,70,44,671 

21,81,77,684 

Tea Waste for manufacture of 
Caffeine 

4,j8i,oo6 

1.679,(377 

7.95.746 

2,36,103 
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the Indian Tea Association passed a resolution declaring that no further enqui^ 
or restricted action was called for on the question of wages from the District 
Committees, thus shelving the question. Generally speaking it is realised that 
the difficulty in recruiting is due to the increased prosperity of the Indian 
coolie in his own district, but every effort is being made to open up new 
recruiting grounds. 

The importance of the question will be realised when it is stated that even 
with the labour shortage as great as it is, there were, in 1922, 516,390 coolies 
employed in the Assam tea industry to a cultivated area of 412,999 acres 
(against 530,706 in the previous year). In relation to production tliis is one 
coolie to every 385 lb. of tea plucked. The total number of persons employed 
in the Indian tea industry in 1921 (the latest year for which a complete return 
is available) was 772,200 — ^a decrease on the previous year of 70,700. 

The average monthly w'age of labourers employed in tea gardens in Assam 
showed the following increase at the beginning of 1922 (compared wuth 
pre-War) : — 

Men, 25 per cent ; women and children, 20 per cent. 

It may be noted that the tea-garden coolie is able to supplement his cash 
earnings on the garden by priv^atc cultivation, and obtains other privileges, 
such as free fuel and grazing, which add largely to the amount of his money 
W’ages. 

Shipment and Marketing of Indian 7 'eas.— The unit of sale is uniformly 
the lb. c.i.f. for London and f.o.b. for America. The unit of shipment is the 
chest, which varies in weight from approximately 80 to 120 lb. net according 
to the fineness or coarseness of the quality packed. Fannings and Dust 
would approach more nearly to the maximum weight, while Souchong, ow'ing 
to the size and coarseness of its leaf, would turn the scale at nearer the lower 
wx'ight. 

Shipments of tea*fr«)m India fall into two classes : (a) consignments direct 
•from the garden to London, w'here they are sold by auctif»n in Mincing Lane — 
this is a subject dealt with in the section on tlie London tea market ; (d) 
consignments sold at auction in Calcutta and shipped thence chiefly to wffiat 
is known as “ outside ” destinations, i.e. countries other than the United 
Kingdom. It is with the latter that it is proposed immediately to deal. 

The exports by sea for two recent calendar years, with the direct distribution 
from India, as shown on page 147. 

In a normal trade year the principal months for tea shipments are from July 
to December inclusive ; but appreciable quantities also go forward in June, 
January, and February. 

Calcutta Tea Auctions.— The auctions are held at Calcutta weekly 
during the tea season. The quantity disposed of in 1913-14 and in recent 
seasons was : 

It)13-I4 IQdO--2I 1921-22 1022-23 

J'ackagf.s. lb. lb. lb. 

847,079 53,400,600 51,097,900 68,980,400 

7 as 9 p. 5 a^i p. 10 as I p. 13 as 3 p. 


Quantity 
j^verage value 
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Bids advance at .not less than i pie per Ib. on tea under 8 annas and not 
less thjln J anna on tea at and above 8 annas. The tea cess (p. 150) is charged 
by brokers to sellers’ accounts and deducted from the buyers’ bills. 

All transactions are under the rules and regulations of the Calcutta Tea 
Traders’ Association (c/o Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta), 
an important body representative of buyers, sellers, and brokers. The brokers 
are bound under a forfeit of Rs.5000 to abide by the rules of the Association 
and have also to provide two sureties for Rs.2500. Brokers are not permitted 
to be directly (fr indirectly interested in any purchases or shipments of tea, and 
merchants and agents are bound not to be interested as brokers in any purchases, 
sales or shipments. 

Teas are sold for cash ten days after purchase, and the firms draw for 
their value through a bank against shipping documents. Some gardens sell 
the whole of their production in advance. 

For the South American market, which prefers a blend of Ceylon and 
Indian teas, arrangements were come to in 1917 peimitting blending in bond 
in Calcutta under Customs’ supervision. 

Rates oe ]<'REionT.- -In the pre-War year the rate of freight on tea from 
Calcutta to London .stood at 15s. od. per ton of 50 cubic feet. It rose 
in 1917 and 1918 to £1^ per Ion, falling thereafter to stand at £2 7s. fid. 
per ton (subject to 10 per cent rebate) in 1932. It is now (Feb., 1924) 
42s. fid. net. (From Malabar Coast : 52s. fid. to London, Marseilles, Antwerp, 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam or Bremen. 62s. fid. Havre and Dunkirk. 
fi7s. fid. Manchester.) 

Exports of Tea Waste. — ^Tca M’aste or refuse is the chief source com- 
mercially of call cine, A considerable quanfity of tea refuse is exported from 
India, the bulk going to the United States of America. The drop in the exports 
in 1922 {supra p. 147) is significant, and points to an aj.iqse which has recently 
grown up. Tlie question of the sale of tea waste and tea fluff in India haSj 
in fact, been under consideration by the Indian Tea Association of Calcutta, 
and the Indian Tea Cess Committee, and a circular was issued to members 
in Calcutta drawing attention to the injury which is done to the Tea Industry 
by tea waste, which is unfit for human consumption, being sold to dealers in 
India for any other purjiosc than to be used in the manufacture of caffeine. 
It is felt that the sale of tea waste for human consumption should be prevented, 
and agents and garden managers arc being requested to make certain that 
sales of tea waste and flulF arc only effected to dealers who “produced 
clear evidence that the stuff is meant for shipment ex- India for chemical 
purposes, or, as an alternative, to arrange that the tea waste be sold only by 
the agents in Calcutta and not disposed of locally by the garden managers. 

Indian Home Consumption and Import Trade. — ^T'hc figures given for 
net exports {supra p. 147) naturally ignore the existence of a considerable local 
consumption of tea in India, and also omit notice of imports by land and sea. 
No absolutely reliable figures for home consumption of tea in India are 
obtainable, but it is possible to calculate in the following way the quantity 
available for home consumption — ^admittedly not quite the same thing : — 
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Quantity of Tea, Gueen and Black, avaii-arle for Consumption in India, 




During the Years 

19x7-18 to 19 

21-22 





Di'duct net ex- 

A(1<1 stocks 

Deduct stocks 

Balance avail- 




])oris It"! iorcis-ui 

from ])!“(' vit ms 

left rd end 

able for 



rrofluclion. 

touTi tries. 

\car. 

ol year. 

consumption. 

1917^ 

-18 

371.296,338 

346,674,172 

61,000,000^ 

43,500,000- 

43,122,166 

1918- 

-19 

380,458,97s 

312,012,40(8 

43,500,000^ 

61 ,500,000 

50,446,567 

1919- 

20 

377,055.631 


61,500,000 

0 

0 

0 

29,897,138 

1920 

21 

345,339,576 

276,510,1x1 

3(8,376,000 

63,2*17,000 

43,958.465 

1921- 

•23 

274,263,771 

304,829,523 

63,247,000 

2,112,500 « 

30,568,748 

1922- 

-23 

310,598,442 

281,494,433 

2,1 12,500 

2,900,000 

28,316,509 


Note. — (i) Columns 4 nnd 5 have been obtained throiiph the courtesy and a.Ssistiiiice of the 
Indian Tea Cess Commissioner, (a) The stocks at the end of 1917-18 and 191S 19 were ahnor- 
nially liigh owing to lack ol freight. 

Apart from the above, Burma absorbs armiially about 18,000,000 lb, of pickled 
tea (ktpet), which is thrown chiclly beyond her borders in the Northern Shan 
States. Excluding Icipei tlie import trade in tea has amounted in recent years 
to 5,434,000 lb. (i{)20 21), 0,582,000 lb. (1921-22), and 6,109,000 lb. (1922-23). 
The greater part of the imported tea (about four-ilfths) is green tea from China 
for local consumption in India {supra p. I-H), but some is tea from (kwlon 
{infra p. 155) iinported for blending purpo.ses, and the rest is tea shipped 
from various countries to Bombay, whieJi is ilie distributing centre for i’ersian 
Gulf ports, for re-expoit. 

Propaganda for Indian Tea.— -An excellent work of propaganda in favour 
of Indian tea has been carried on since 1903 by a body known as the Indian 
'Pea Cess Committee. The Committee deri\'cs its revenue from an export 
duty on cess which was imposi d by Act IX of 1903 for a period of five years, 
and came into operation on the ist Ajrril, 1903. In 1908, when the five years’ 
period came to an end, it w-as agreed that the ease should continue for a further 
five years. Similar slctlon was taken in 1913, in 1918, and again during the 
‘present year. I’lie current period will expire on the 31st March, 1928. 

The cess was levied at the rate of ,J pie ]ier pound of tea exported from 
1903 until 1921. Early in that year the Legislative Assembly pas,scd, at the 
instance of the Cess Committee, an Act so amending the Act of 1903 as to 
enable the cess to be levied at a maximum rate of 8 annas per 100 lb. of tea 
exported, or roughly i pic per lb. 'Phis amending Act became law with effect 
from the ist May, 1921. But the maxintum rate was not then levied, for it 
was considered that a rate of 4 annas per 100 lb. (roughly i pic per lb.) would 
bfc sufficient. And from the ist May, 1921, until 20th April, 1923, the cess 
was collected at this rate. But to enable tlie Cess Committee to undertake 
an advertising campaign in the United States of America they recommended 
the Government of India to enhance the rate to 6 annas per 100 Ib. This 
recommendation the Government of India adopted, and with effect from the 
2ist April, 1923, the cess has been levied at 6 aimas per 100 lb. of tea exported. 

^ E-stimalcd stocks at Calcutta (Kidderporc), Chittagong, Madras and Bombay, and also the 
amount held up at the gardens. 

* Estin\3tcd stocks at Calci.tta D-iidderpore) .am> Chittagong (Bombay) and Madras, being 
normal, and also the amount held up at the gardens. 
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The tea industry of both Northern and Southern India supported the Cess 
Committee in recommending this increase. In the year ended the 31st March, 
1923, the yield of the cess amounted to ^48,537. Tlie appropriation for 1923-24 
include a sum of RS.4I lakhs for advertising Indian tea in India, £20,000 for 
advertising in France and Belgium, £zo,ooo for the same purpose in the U.S.A., 
and an allocation for the British Empire Exhibition, 1924. 

Export Duty. — In addition to the duty levied under the Indian Tea Cess 
Act (p. 150) an export duty of Rs.i-8 per too Ib. (equivalent to about 3 pies 
per lb.) has bccai in effect since ist Marcli, 1916. The amount collected during 
1921-22 was Rs. 42,26,000. 

Distribution of Indian Tm.— T he following table shows the final dis- 
tribution of Indian tea exports and brings this section to an appropriate con- 
clusion. Unfortunately it has proved impossible to liring the statistics down 
to as late a date as those given on page 147, which it may be again mentioned 
give the destinations of the direct exports from India only, and do not include 
the redistribution w'hich takes place from London, etc. 

Indian Tka takcn outsioi; Tiir UNiTiai Kinodom 


Australia . 

KUO 

11). 

7,7.S2,<S26 

I'iJi) 

11). 

6,521,278 

io:t 

lb. 

8,291,313 

1AS,A. . 

8,056,037 

10,110,129 

11,861,515 

Caiuida and Neu'fuuiuiland 

n,o()5,2()7 

19,958,174 

21,705,258 

South America . 

3, >48, 7, S3 

3.588,956 

1,407.804 

Persia and Arabia 

4,216,03s 

4.806,715 

3.090.540 

Russia 

1,077,097 

245.9S3 

47.435 

Egypt 

^ )^A3’57^ 

1.^73.647 

3-' 13.430 

'Ihirkcy : Kuropcan . 

533.93'' 

260,387 

205,542 

Asiatic 

4.''97.399 

S.534.526 

2,583,089 

Straits Settlements 

232,637 

202,062 

279,869 

Holland .... 

^'.493.230 

i,7t8^ij>2 

2,302,635 

lielgium .... 

654,667 

240,508 

81,562 

Denmark .... 

1,111,488 

397.453 

263,911 

Germany .... 

159.712 

1,188,914 

1,591,046 

I'rance .... 

935 . 1^43 

219,804 

181,634 

Norway and Svvxalcn . 

3 '>o .524 

194,428 

225,885 

Italy .... 

74.433 

5f^.993 

25.948 

Austria-IIungary 

io8,50(S 

6,149 

1,256 

Gibraltar, Malta, and Gozo . 

7''.o73 

161,075 

125,807 

British West Indies . 

345.922 

108,653 

112,105 

Channel Islands 

382,582 

1,089,113 

1,087,290 

Roumania 

269,746 

”*^.357 

38.543 

Greece .... 

146,402 

80,745 

330,611 

South Africa 

1.285,947 

1,463.876 

2,082,361 

China and I long- Kong 

161,856 

29,610 

15)323 

Kenya Colony . 

367.989 

293.120 

292,532 

Zanzibar and Pemba . 

146.425 

39.043 

92,157 

Ceylon .... 

2.973.923 

S.''75.947 

8,285,830 

Other Places 

I. .547.905 

60,366,807 

1.466,634 

1.833.152 

Total . 

68,053,401 

7i.4«4.373 
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CHAPTER III 

GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY: TEA {continued) 

2—6. THE TEA INDUSTRY OF CEYLON, WITH NOTES pN TEA IN 
BRITISH MALAYA, NATAL, AND NYASALAND 

[Revised to January, 1924.] 

Ceylon Tea Industry. Yield per Acre. Improved Technical Efficiency. Cost of Production, 
Profit Earning Record of (Vylon Teas and Combined Tea and Rubber Planting Companies. 
Exports and Distribution ofC’cylon I’ea. Colombo Tea Sales. Export Duly. Freight Rates, 
l ea ill British Malaya. '1‘lie 'Pea Industry in Natal. Hfea in Nyasaland. Tea 111 Uganda 
and Kenya. 


2. CEYLON TEA INDUSTRY 

Tea cultivation was only taken up in Ceylon after the failure of the Coffee 
planting industry in that country, as a result of the attacks of the leaf disease 
{UemiJeia vastalrix). This was in the middle ’seventies. The coffee planta- 
tions, covering 275,000 acres, were rapidly replanted with tea, and by 1895 
there were 305,000 acres under this cultivation. The present area in tea (census 
figures) is about 418,000 acres, mostly in bearing — ^anotber authority 405,000 
acres. There arc altogether about 1250 estates, and these for the most part are 
situated at elevations above 3000 feet, nearly 80 per cent of the total tea acreage 
being in the Kandy, Nuwara EHya, and Badulla Districts. Whole stretches of 
the country at the liightr elevations are covered with tea, but it can also be, 
and is, grown at the lower elevations down almost to sea-level. The possibilities 
of extending the cultivation of tea are limited by the fact that little land in the 
older planting districts of Ceylon is available for further opening in tea. Land 
is, however, available in the districts of Uva, Sabaragamuwa, Kurunegala, and 
Kcgalla, and in other parts of the lower hill-country. 

Yield per Acre. — At one time the average yield per acre in Ceylon was 
much higher than in India, but this is no longer the case. Under present 
harvesting arrangements, which entail “ fine ” plucking, actual yield is, of 
course, not the highest that can be got. An average based on dividing the 1922 
exports by the number of acres under cultivation shows a flat output for the 
Colony of 41 1 lb. per acre in that year, but this is assuming that the whole 
acreage is in bearing — ^which, if nearly, cannot be quite, correct. Again, 1922 
was not on the whole a favourable flushing season. Making all allowances, 
however, the figure giv’^en cannot be very far out as representing average 
out-turn per acre under the “ fine ” plucking regime. 

Yields on different estates naturally vary greatly with soil, jat (variety), 
elevation, cultivation, manuring, etc. There is no cold weather season in 
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Ceylon, as in North-Eastern India, when the bushes are rested and pruned ; 
the leaf is plucked throughout the year, and the bushes are pruned at intervals. 

The crop seasons for tea vary in different parts of the island. They depend 
largely upon the weather, the bushes flushing freely when rain follows a dry 
spell. For this reason, April and May are generally the heaviest months for 
pluckers. October and November often show heavy flushing, but this is 
somewhat uncertain. 

Improved Technical Efficiency. — ^During the past year or two the quality 
of the teas produced has been exceptionally good. Apart from greater care 
in plucking the leaf, many improvements have been made in manufacture in 
the factories. Many estates are continuing to install new machinery in their 
factories, and there is little doubt that increased profits will rc.sult in marked 
improvements in tea factories during the next year or so. Cultivation is 
improving upon all estates w^herc labour is adequate, and manuring programmes 
have been liberal. As a result, tea at the present time is in healthy and vigorous 
growth, and shows a marked improvement over the years of war, when culti- 
vation and manuring had to be restricted. 

Cost of Production.- -Ceylon costs of production for tea are usually 
given f.o.b. Colombo. The following average was obtained from returns 
supplied by thirty-six companies : — 

Pence. 

Cost of tea f.o.h. Colombo, 1922 . . 8-46 

.. 1921 . . 7‘47 

Increase -99 

A remarkably large proportion of the companies whose figures were examined 
showed costs closely on either side of these figures, and they undoubtedly 
represent with great accuracy the level to which costs "had risen in 1922. An 
addition of practically one penny per lb. on one year is a considerable item: 
The way costs may vary between neighbouring estates is well shown by the 
following comparison of the costs f.o.b. Colombo, of tea from four Ceylon 
estates, an interesting point being that they all belong to the same company. 
The extra cost of production incurred by estate (3) was due to a heavy manuring 
outlay and to heavier expense of plucking owing to low yield per acre. Estate (4), 
on the other hand , had the cheapest cost through saving on a number of items — 
manuring, superintendence, weeding, contingencies, etc, , 


Costs at Coi.ombo of Tea from Four Ceylon Estates 



(1) 

(d 

{3) 

(4) 


837 acres. 

30 T a(Te.s, 

456 acres. 

248 acres. 


cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

Costs in cents per lb. 

52-81 

55-30 

65-75 

48-19 

Equal to pence per lb. 

8-45 

8- 65 

10-52 

7-71 

Net selling price Colombo 

105-04 

109-30 

104-64 

96-65 

Average yield per acre lb. 


482 

323 

437 

Average profit per acre 

£15 A 2 

I16 1 6 

I ” 

1^3 H 
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To give an idea of the minuteness with which .every item of expenditure 
is cliecked on well-managed Ceylon estates — ^which happily are in the great 
majority™ it may be mentioned that the above costs arc analysed in the original 
under no less than twenty-seven heads of expenditure. One of the items, 
“ vivsiting focs,’^ refers to the charges made by the Visiting Agent, or “ 
as he is called (an old-established Ceylon and Eastern institution), when he 
makes his periodical round to inspect the estate in the interests of the owners, 
llic profession of visiting agent is a much-respected one in Ceylon ; the 
members usually being planters of great experience. The fact 6f the existence 
of such a body of men is of great assistance to prospective buyers of estates 
or land for planting up and they also act as aj)praisers. The various 
operations are all charged at their cost according to the number of coolie-days 
spent on each class of work. The item “ loss on rice is of frequent 
appearance as a “ cost ” and sometimes amounts to a very high proportion of 
total costs. 

Profit-Earning Record of Ceylon Teas and Combined Tea and Rubber- 
Planting Companies. — In Ceylon, as in India, the limited liability company 
is much to the fore, and the Ceyhm tea industry, ]ik(‘ the rubber industry, 
has been largely developed on funds sent from Great Britain for investment 
in tea-growing. There arc also a large number of Rupee companies registered 
in Colombo. A large proportion of both classes grow rubber as well as tea, 
and sometimes also cacao or other products. Originally miicli rubber was 
planted through old lea, which it was allowed to kill out, but at the present 
day it is usual to keep tlie two cultivations distinct, though grown by the same 
company. The following tables show the average dividends paid during 
recent years by (i) Ceylon Rupee tea companies, (2) Ceylon Rupee companies 
with tea and rubber, (3) Ceylon Sterling tea companies, (4) Ceylon Sterling 
companies with tea and^rubber. 

Results cased on the anatysis of the records of 175 Ceylon Tea and Combined 
Te:a and RrcHEU Undertaktnos 


CEYLON RUPEE TEA COMPANIES 


lOI I 

Average Ordinary Dividend 

1912 1913 

1914 1915 lOlO 1917 

I9IS 

1919 1920 

T921 

1922 

per cent . . .1 2-93 

No. of Companies con- 

11-62 10-^6 11-75 i9'f>6 1 i-i r 11-09 11-31 

117 1-59 

17-68 

22-48 

tributing to average . 24 

Non-Dividend Payers in- 

25 27 

28 28 32 33 

33 

35 38 

38 

40 

cluded in average , A 

1 2 

■J 5 2 7 


1 0 

-n u 


A 


CEYLON RUPEE COMPANIES WITH TEA AND RUBBER 


Average Ordinary Dividend 

percent . . . 15*32 lyui I2u8 1379 27-82 18-17 15-37 1 1*46 10-43 i*iS 

No. of Companies con- 
tributing to average . 34 37 4T 43 43 43 44 44 

Non-Dividend Payers in- ^ 

eluded in Lverage . VI A> A IS ll il 12 


98-06 


44 

1 ii 

i -t 


15-88 

43 

A 




ML- 
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CKJ'LON STERLING TEA COMPANIES 


Average Ordinary Dividend 

19H 1912 1913 

1914 

1915 1916 T917 

lOiS 1919 

1020 

Uf2I 

1922 

per cent 

— — g.63 

9 - 9 t 

13*91 1176 11 -o.} 

10*79 

4*04 

17*25 

21*26 

No. of Companies con- 



tributing to average 
Non-Dividend Pa3Trs in- 

3-f 

34 

35 3<> 3'’ 

3b 

3^^ 



cluded in average 







ft 

iift 

• CEYLON 

STERLING COMr.\NlI'.S WITH TEA AND RUBBER 




Average Ordinary Dividend 








per cent 

No. of Companies con- 

__ J 2 -JI 

11-52 

18-27 i7’26 15*08 

12-2415-84 3-10 

6*78 

12*70 

frihuting to average 
Non-Dividend I'ayers in- 

-- ~ 5.3 

S<> 

.S'* 5^» 5^' 

56 

so 


sf* 

cluded in average 

r. 

r>:\ 

u 

.‘i ti 

is *4 f."tf 6^6* 

1 

r> ft* r. ft 

fi 

.') ft 

ft ft 

t *2 

j ft 


As this shows, the Ceylon companies with both tea and rubber have not done 
so well in recent years as tea companies pure and simple, but taking; the whole 
period that comes under review, the former have done a little better than the 
latter. 

'I'lic following show\s the grand average annual dividend for twelve years 
ending 1922: — 

J\‘r c ent. 


Ceylon Rupee I'ca Companies . . . iz-jH 

„ C()ni]ninics with tea and rnhher H'043 

and f(fr ten years cndln.e: 1922 : — 

*' * 

Ceylon Sterling 'I'cu Companies . . . 12-33 

„ Companies witli tea and rubber 12-55 


In comparison with Rupee companies, somewhat poorer average dividends 
were paid by Sterling companies during the years of ittcidence of the Excess 
Profits Duty ; on the other hand, refunds of E.P.D. may materially have 
affected dividends in subsequent years. 

Exports and Distribution or Ckyuon Tea. — ^H’be annual export of Ceylon 
tea has varied little from year to year except for the decline due to fine plucking 
in 1921 and 1922. The totals for the past ten years may be seen on reference 
to the tabular summary on page 133. For 1922 these shipments amounted 
to 171,807,581 lb., compared with 161,610,966 lb, in the previous ‘year, apd 
192,176,000 lb. in 1913. The distribution for 1921 and 1922 is given on 
page 156. 

Ihcsc figures include both black and green teas. Shipments of the latter 
amounted to approximately 2,150,000 lb., against 2,300,000 lb. in 1921. Out; of 
the 1922 production approximately 1,900,000 lb. were shipped to Canada and 
the U.S.A., as prices were maintained on too high a level for India, which is 
normally one of the principal markets for Ceylon green tea. The only other 
buyers of green tea in any quantity were the United Kingdom (152,568 lb.) 
and Africa (14,350 lb.). j ^ 
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I^ookinp; at the figures generally, it will be observed^ that shipments to 
Australia shuAvccl a shortage of over two and a half million Ib., as compared 

Expouts and Distribution or Ceylon Tea 


19.; I. 1922. 

11 ). lb. 


United Kingdom , . . . 

110,887,396 

117 ) 537.328 

British Possersi- t:is . 

Britislj India .... 

1,590,.! 04 

<? 94 ,if >5 

C^inada ..... 

4,408,819 

6,762,025 

Cape Colony .... 

2,27^.375 

2,446,319 

hgypt ' 

1,788,067 

2,579,687 

I long- Kong ..... 

151,269 

108,548 

Alaiiritiu.s ..... 

191,985 

382,324 

N:i 1 al 

2,341,862 

3,145.^5 

Newfoiuulland .... 

3 . 33)603 

564,592 

New South Wider: .... 

^ 6643 -^’ 3 i 

6,265,604 

New Zealand .... 

4.725.683 

5,599,804 

Other Britisli Ptn'sessions in Africa . 

450,412 

()() 9,698 

Other Britisli I^^r,r^.sr^ion^' in Asia 

16,-156 

1 00,549 

Queensland ..... 

841-576 

494.351 

South Australia .... 

1,039.836 

793.4.51 

Straits SettleTueiitr. 

774 >8' .5 

637-359 

Victoria ..... 

5,215,823 

3-971.0.54 

Western Australia .... 

730.434 

585-937 

Zanzibar ..... 

.50,253 

127-325 

Other British Possessions .. 

1 96,800 

176,207 


34,070,686 

36,794,644 

Fpr/ 7 " w ( tries , 

France ..... 

51 5 ,’ ^'0 

1,163,966 

Germany ..... 

68,447 

177,400 

Holland ..... 

96,017 

138,374 

Japan ..... 

234.964 

263,660 

Mozambique .... 

83,508 

104,6.84 

South America (excluding Chile) 

3 S 7 . 4^'3 

713.077 

Turkey in Asia .... 

61,250 

1.34.457 

United States of America 

14,611,334 

13,956,816 

Other Foreign Countries 

624,741 

823,130 


16,6)52,884 

17.475. <109 

Total .... 

161,610,966 

171.807.581 


[1923 exports 183,501,928 lb., including 121,010,033 lb. to United Kingdom, 

, 1,838,717 lb. to India, 8,768,645 lb. to Canada, 14,956,508 lb. to U.S.A., etc.] 

with the previous year, and it is worthy of note that this deficiency was made 
up by exports to the Comnu-Uivvcalth from java and Sumatra. On the other 
hand, Nev^ Zealand imported about three-quarters of a million pounds of Ceylon 
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tea in excess of her imports in 1921, and Canadian imports showed an increase 
of over two and a half million pounds. Other noteworthy increases occurred 
in the case of Egypt, South Africa, and France. 

The establishment of a Tea Cess in Ceylon, the funds from which (as in 
India) could be utilised in pushing the sale of tea in new markets through 
advertising, has recently been discussed, but the decision of the majority of 
the planters is against it. The Industry at the present moment is so prosperous 
that the need of exploiting new markets is not felt, but the wisdom of this policy 
is more than c\pubtful. It is in times of prosperity that any business should 
be developed and consolidated. 

Colombo Tea Sales. — Ceylon tea is either slopped to London for sale 
(usually at the London auctions), sohl privately in Colombo, or offered for sale 
at the Colombo Tea Auctions held weekly on 'I'uesdays. I'hc following shows 
the quantity offered annually in tliese auctions during the past few years, 
together with tlie average price per Ib. realised for the whole year : — 

Avornpe. 

Oift'ud. S<»liL Kijpcc cent 

lb. 11). ]>cr U). 


J ()20 

1(J2I 

I >}22 

I<JZ3 


C 

0 

f> 5 o*^d, 7 i 3 

55 

•86 


57 > 75 “'®‘'‘) 

43 

* 

74,415,088 

58,109,894 

70 

•00 

74,907,582 

^>^> 7 <' 7 . 39 o 

S5 

•00 

83,074,076 

64,541,240 

102 

•75 


Roughly, therefore, something over 36 per cent of the 1922 exports was 
sold by auction in the island — ^a somewhat higher proportion than shipments 
to foreign and colonial destinations bear to shipments to all countries 
(see above, p. 136). 

The rules provide that no teas shall be catalogued for sale except through 
members of the Colombo Tea Traders’ Association ^ principals, or unless 
they are guaranteed by the selling brokers as first hand teas on garden account, 
or unless they are first bulked and repacki'd in the store of a member of the 
Association and remain there pending delivery. Prices realised for individual 
lots at the sales arc not allowed to be published. The Association (headquarters 
at the office of the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, Colombo, whose chairman 
is cx-officio chairman of the Association, and whose secretary is ex-officio 
secretary) consists of buyers and sellers, the brokers having a separate organi- 
sation of their own (Colombo Brokers’ Association). 

The conditions of sale at the auctions are as follows : — • 


Conditions of Sale at the Colombo 'Pea Auctions 

1. The highest bidder shall be the purchaser, and any dispute that may arise shall 
be settled by the selling Broker, who shall not declare the name of the Buyer until 
after the lot is knocked down, unless, in his opinion, there shall be any uncertainty 
as to the actual bidder. The Seller of the tea or any agent employed by him shall have 
the right to bid. 

2. All teas shall be sold by the lot at so much per lb., free of any export duty, which 
duty, if any, shall be payable by tRc Seller. No less advance than i cent per lb. to be 
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made on any previous bid. When a bid is registered b^ the selling Broker the Bidder 
shall have the right to claim the tea at any advance in price, such bids to be binding 
until I p.m. of tlic day following sale. 

3. A deposit of 10 per cent shall be made if required at the moment a lot is knocked 
down, failing which it shall be immediately put up for re-sale. 

4. All teas shall be paid for on catalogued \veights (less 4 lb. sample allowance 
on large brcafis, and 3 lb. on small breaks) on or before Prompt Day, which shall be 
five days from date c)f sale, Sundays and Bank Holidays excepted. On receipt of pay- 
ment the Seller shall issue a delivery order in favour of the Buyc!? wlio shall there- 
upon take delivery at Seller s stores. Should payment not be made before noon on 
Prompt Day tlic Seller shall have the right, on giving notice in writing to the Buyer, 
to resell the lot or lots at tlie risk of the Buyer, who shall be liable for any loss resulting 
from such resale. Buyers (jf tea shall take delivery of their purchases within twelve 
working days, after Ihornpt Day. 'Phe tea, notwithstanding the fact that it may have 
already been p:ud for, sluill be at Seller’s risk (to tlie amount of the contract value 
only) for two working days after Prompt Day, unless ])revi()us!y delivered, and there- 
after (except in the case of any dispute or disagreement arising, in which event it shall 
remain at Seller’s risk pending settlement of such dispute or disagreement) it may 
remain in Seller’s stores at Buyer’s risk (except in the case of loss or damage to tea 
by lire which shall be at Seller’s risk) for a further ten working days without any liability 
on the part of the Buyer for storage. If the Buyer shall not have taken delivery of tea 
purchased by him within the period of twelve working days after Prompt Day the tea, so 
long as it remains in Seller’s stores shall be at Buyer’s risk absolutely (except only in 
respect of loss or damage to tea arising from the Seller’s own negligence or wilful 
act) and lie shall in addition jiay the Seller storage charges calculated at six cents per 
day per full chest and four cents per day per half chest until he shall take delivery 
thereof. Provided that any paymgit by the Buyer to the Seller on account of storage 
charges as aforesaid shall not make the Seiler liable in any way whatsoever for any 
loss or damage to lea from whatever cause arising otlier than the Seller’s own negligence 
or wilful act. 

5. It required by the purchaser two separate delivery orders shall be granted for 
any parcel of tea consisting of or over 20 chests or 35 half-chests. 

6. The selling Broker shall open, inspect and sample the tea. The sample in the 
case of a large break shall consist of 4 lb. and a small break 3 lb. Four packages of 
a large break and three packages of a small break shall be sampled, i lb. exactly being 
drawn from each package. \Vhere there are only two packages, lb. shall be drawn 
from each package. All packages sampled shall be marked accordingly by prominently 
stencilling the letter “ S ” thereon. Provided the samples so drawn are found to be 
similar, and of equal quality, such sampling as aforesaid shall be considered sufficient, 
but should there be any variation in quality every package shall be sampled, an equal 
quantity of tea being drawn from each packag(^ No sampling whatsoever shall be 
done unless the entire lot shall have arrived at Seller’s stores. Catalogues shall state 
whether or not teas are bulked and hooped, and in the case of teas not bulked every 
package shall be sampled, an equal quantity being drawn from each package. 

7. All teas offered for sale shall be packed in good merchantable packages and the 
selling Broker shall declare in his catalogue whether such packages are “ momi,*' 
“ native wood,*^ “ patent,” or ‘‘ metal.” All teas in packages over 28 lb. gross packed 
with Ipd under 4 oz. shall be so declared. 
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8. (a) All packages shall have the gross and net weights marked thereon previous 
to being offered fot sale, ahd in the event of a shortage in weight being proved to the 
satisfaction of the Seller he shall be liable for such shortage, and also for the cost of 
weighing, which shall not exceed lai cents per package. 

(6) All objections as to quality, description, packing, or weights, must be made 
on or before the tenth day after dale of sale, Sundays and Bank Holidays excepted. 

g. Brokers buying or selling tea shall declare in writing their Principals immediately 
after the sale, otherwise they themselves shall be held responsible as Principals. 

10 . Should any dispute or disagreement arise between Buyer and Seller, tlie same 
shall be referred to tlie arbitration of one arbitrator to be appointed by botli parties, 
or, if the parties cannot agree as to an arbitrator, to tlie arbitration of two arbitrators, 
one to be appointed by each party. The arbitrators shall, before proceeding with the 
business of the arbitration, appoint an umpire, to the arbitration of whom shall be 
referred all questions on which the arbitrators arc unable to agree. The award of 
sucli arbitrator, arbitrators, or umpire (as the case may be) shall be final, conclusive and 
binding on ail parties. If either party shall refuse or neglect to appoint an arbitrator 
within tliree days after the other party shall have aj>pointed an arbitrator on his part, 
and shall have served or posted, under registered cover, written notice requiring him 
to make such appointment, then the arbitrator appointed as aforesaid shall, at the request 
of llie party appointing him, proceed to arbitrate on the matter in dispute as if he 
were an arbitrator appointed by botl\ parties for that purpose. 

11. Additions or alterations to the foregoing By-laws and/or Conditions of Sale 
may be made from time to time as occasion arises at a Ckmcral IVlecting of the Ceylon 
Chamber of Commerce to be called for such purpose in accordance with the rules of 
the Corporation. 

CiRi'EN Tea Contract. — ^T he following is the form of contract on which 
green lea is bouglit and sold : — 

FORM OF GREEN TEA CONTRACl^ FOR FINISHED AimCLE 

Contract No. — ' 

Colombo 

To Messrs, 

purchased from 

We have this day by your order and for your account 

sold to 

Messrs. Ih . 

at Cts. per lb. 

Tenders to be made as follows, viz.-- — 

Quality and appearance to be as i)er standard in our hands, which has been sealed 
and is marked — 

I'his contract to be governed by Public Sale Conditions in respect of payment, 
weighing and delivery, and Prompt Day shall be five days from date of each tender 
(Sundays and Bank Holidays excepted). 

In the event of the Seller’s Green Tea Factory and/or its contents being destroyed 
or so damaged by fire or the Act of God as to render in tlie Seller’s opinion, the ful- 
filment of this contract by the Selleir impracticable, the Seller shall have the right (to 
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be exercised by notice in writing to be given to the Buyer within ten days of the ssad 
factory, etc., having been so destroyed or damaged) of bancelliAg the contract in whole 
or in part as from date of such notice. 

Should any dispute or difference arise between Buyer and Seller regarding liquor, 
appearance, packing, weights, quantity, quality, delivery or payment or regarding the 
rights or claims to compensation or damages of the Buyer and/or Seller on any breach 
or non-performance of this contract or any question, matter or thing directly or in- 
directly touching or arising from the subject-matter of this contract or the interpre- 
tation of its terms, the same shall be referred to the arbitration of one arbitrator to be 
appointed by both parties to this contract (viz. the Buyer and Seller) or if the parties 
cimnot agree as to an arbitrator, to the arbitration of two arbitrators, one to be appointed 
by each party. The arbitrators so appointed shall, before proceeding with the business 
of the arbitration, appoint an umpire, and all quc.stions and matters on which the 
arbitrators cannot agree shall be referred to the final arbitration of such umpire. T^c 
award of such arbitrator, arbitrators, or umpire, as the case may be, shall be fin^l, 
conclusive and binding on the parties. If either party shall refuse or shall neglect 
to appoint an arbitrator within three days after the other party shall have duly appointed 
an arbitrator, and shall have served on him or posted to him, under registered cover, 
written notice requiring him to appoint an arbitrator, then tlie arbitrator, appointed 
as aforesaid shall, at the request of the party appointing him, proceed to arbitrate on 
the matter in dispute in the same manner as if he were an arbitrator appointed by both 
parties for tliat purpose. 


Brokers. 

There is also a special form of forward tea contract for estates, and with 
reference to the arbitration it may be noted that the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce 
nominates annually a certain number of experts in separate panels for tea and 
other products, from whose ranks the arbitrators must be chosen if the award 
is to obtain official certification by the Chamber. 

Export Duty. — 'From the 25th August, 1922, tea has been subject to 
‘ an increased export duty, which now amounts to 3 (rupee) cents per lb. This, 
in the present state of prosperity of the trade, is nol an excessive impost. Stocks 
held for shipments by merchants up to the date of operation of the duty were 
exempted from the higher scale (provided registration was duly effected with 
the Customs). 

Freight Rates. — ^At the beginning of 1922 the Homeward Conference 
rates of freight on tea stood at 60s. ; they were reduced to 50s. in February 
and to ^7s. 6d. on the ist July, 1922. Since then, however, there has been 
an increase (effective 6th February, 1923) to 52s. 6d., which rate is still valid. 
The rate to Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney is 55s. To New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia 30s. 

3. TEA IN BRITISH MALAYA 

There is little doubt that tea can be grown successfully in Malaya, and its 
cultivation has recently beeii the subject of some interest. An estate in Pahang 
of about six hundred acres is being opened up and this will be the first enter- 
prise of its kind of any size in Malaya, so far as is known. 
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4. THE. TEA INDUSTRY IN NATAL 

Tea production in Natal is unfortunately a declining industry, the output 
and acreage under the product having been in constant reduction for several 
years past. The exports arc at present negligible and have never been large. 
Production is absorbed for home consumption within the Union of South 
Africa, where it is protected by a duty of 4d. per lb. on imported tea. 

The decline is due to the restrictions on Indian coolie immigration into 
Natal imposed by the Government of India in 1911, to the superior attractions 
of sugar cultivation in the same district, and to the consequent high cost of 
labour. The low price of tea during the slump years has also liad its effect. 

I'he Industry in Natal dates back to the early ’eighties and the maximum 
production was reached in 1903 — 2,681,000 lb. In the pre-War year 1913-14 
the area cultivated under tea was 4484 acres and the production 1,712,865 lb. 
(exports 113,607 lb.). In the same year the consumption of tea in South Africa 
was 7,709,979 lb. The 1921-22 statistics show : production, 572,801 lb. 
(against South African consumption of lea, 8,250,294 lb.) and exports, 26,794 lb. 

The capital involved in the Natal Industi-y is approximately ,£350,000, 
and there are six companies engaged in the cultivation. 

5. TEA IN NY AS ALAND 

Tea was first introduced into Nyasaland in the early ’nineties by the Church 
of Scotland Mission, but not till many years after the importation of the seed 
Was any serious effort made to plant areas as a business concern. About the 
year 1902 the first real start was made. Steady progress has been made by a 
few enterprising planters, and if the high expectations entertained by them 
have not yet materialised, the hopes which are still held that the Nyasaland 
product will come into its own are in some degree supported by the better 
average prices now obtainable for this tea at the London'^uctions : — 

Average Price obtained for Nyas.aland Teas at London Tea .Auctions 



1921. 
s. d. 

1922. 
s. d. 

1923- 

S. ( 1 . 

Nyasaland Teas 

0 6*22 

0 10*77 

1 4-34 

Compare Ceylon Teas 

I 3-85 

I 3-84 

I 7-38 

Compare N. Indian Teas . 

1 0-33 

1 3-46 

I 6-76 


It still seems an undeeided question as to the real jat (variety) of the tea ; 
but the variety is generally described as a mixed one, leaning more strongly 
to the China jat than to any other. Be this as it may, it grows well in Nyasaland, 
and with ordinary care and normal seasons, the seed is easily raised, and when 
the plants are strong enough — say eighteen months from the time the seed was 
put into the nursery — ^planting out into the field can be done very successfully 
at the arrival of the proper planting season, usually the month of December 
to the month of April. 

The tea-growing district in Nyasaland is on the south-eastern slopes of the 
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Mlanje mountains, where the rainfall is very high. The area reported under 
tea cultivation was 2870 acres in the pre-War year 1^13-14, ‘from which it gradu- 
ally rose to 4840 acres in 1919-20, falling again to 4285 acres in 1920-21. A 
considerable amount is consumed locally and the exports have risen from 
116,074 lb. (value £2902) in 1913-14 to 736,165 lb. in 1922-23. 

6. TEA IN UGANDA AND KENYA 

There is a little experimental tea cultivation in Uganda an^ Kenya Colony, 
but it is not yet an established industry. In Uganda seedlings obtained from 
Assam seed were planted out on the Government plantation, Kampala, ^ 
November, 1910, and have made good progress. The crop is being watched 
with keen interest by planters, one of whom has already 50 acres under tedi. 
The product is well reported upon, and this crop promises to be suited to the 
country. 

The highlands of Kenya offer conditions of rainfall and soil which in many 
respects resemble the tea districts of Ceylon. Some very small areas have been 
planted and the quality of the tea appears to be satisfactory. The great difficulty 
with this crop would be to maintain a supply of trained and fairly intelligent 
labour for which the African natives are not so well adapted as the Indian. 


CHAPTER IV 

. THE CACAOjGROWING INDUSTRY OF THE EMPIRE 

GENERAL SURVEY INCLUDING CONSOLIDATED TABLES OF CACAO 
SUPPLY FROM PRODUCING COUNTRIES OF THE EMPIRE AND 
THE WORLD AND CONSUMPTION OR NET IMPORTS OF CACAO- 
CONSUMING COUNTRIES 

[Revised to January, 1924 ; annual statistics complete to December 31st, 1922.] 

World’s Prj(duction of Cacao. Cacao Cultivation and Preparation. Consumption of Cacao in the 
• British Empire. Cacao Butter. World’s Consumption of Cacao. The Marketing of Cacao 
in the United Kingdom. 

During the past decade a very remarkable increase has taken place in the 
world’s production and consumption of cacao. So far as production is 
concerned the credit for the whole of this development belongs to the British 
Empire, whieh has increased its output threefold, the production of the rest 
of the w'orld remaining almost, if not quite, stationary. 

The advance in consumption has been greatest in the United States, but 
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large increases are also to be recorded in the consumption within the British 
Empire, and in Germany, France, Holland, and elsewhere. 

From the following table it will be clear which countries have contributed 
most to the increase m output. The most striking feature is, of course, the 
enormous growth in the exports of native-grown cacao from the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria. A word of caution may be inserted against taking the figures 
too literally as representing production year by year. They represent not pro- 
duction, but exports, and the apparent setback in the case of the Gold Coast, 
for example, in 1918, followed by the leap in 1919 (as well as the similar setback 
in 1916) was largely due to the lack of sufficient tonnage to convey the cargoes. 


Consolidated Statement of Cacao Phoduction (net rapoRTs) in the British 
Empire; Compared with the World’s Production 

10 Years’ Record in Tons 


West Indies — 


lOI.J. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

ic)i8 

1919 

19^0 

1921 

T922 

Trinidad 

2-^1,325 

24,143 

23.969 

31.3^4 

26,178 

27,117 

28,009 

33,588 

22,609 

Grenada . 

5 . 2 f >4 

5 , '34 

6,020 

5.488 

5,226 

6,778 

4.968 

4,086 

4.37^ 

3.645 

Jamaica . 

2,318 

3 ,^>i 5 

3.424 

3,118 

2,839 

2 , 9 <i 5 

3.51^ 

2,522 

3,248 

3,854 

St. Lucia 

720 

712 

929 

728 

586 

1,785 

818 

448 

618 

729 

J^ominica 

478 

430 

533 

435 

158 

2 T2 

369 

264 

338 

286 

St. Vincent 

96 

JOO 

105 

80 

59 

92 

98 

75 

5 ^ 

61 

British CJuiana . 

-5 

22 

26 

21 

3 

4 

43 

10 

4 

nil 

British Honduras 

22 

9 

8 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

nil 

Africa — 











Grold Coast . 

.S0.553 

52,888 

77,278 

72,166 

90,964 

66,343 

176,176 

124.773 

133.195 

159,305 

Nigeria . 

3,621 

4,939 

9,104 

8,956 

15,442 

10,219 

25,711 

17.155 

17.944 

31.272 

Ceylon 

3,420 

2,731 

4.174 

3,662 

3.635 

3.676 

2.944 

2,820 


4,190 

Otlier Conulrics 











(U^janda, Man- 











ritius, Sey- 











c hellos Fiji). 

5 

8 

14 

22 

8 

II 

"68 

60 

20 

• 30 

I’otal British 










1 

Empire . 

88,016 

98,813 

125,758 

1 18,645 

>50,234 

118,263 

241,823 

180,222 

196,496 

225,981 

Foreign 











Countries — 











Brazil 

29,554 

40,318 

j 42,620 

42,879 

55.750 

43.899 

62,584 

54,418 

42,883 

45,279 

Ecuador 

39,800 

45,365 

35.495 

42,667 

42.158 

36,513 

44,680 

41,805 

42,858 

44,248 

Venezuela 

17 , 1 . 3 '*! 

17,349 

18,262 

15,196 

20,044 

19,765 

19,834 

17,598 

21,898 

33,500 

Dominican 











Republic 

19,471 

20,745 

20,223 

21,053 

23,715 

18,839 

22,418 

23,390 

2<^,574 

18^985 

St. I'hoirias 

35 ,^!ii 

32,564 

30,617 

34,336 

31.882 

17,322 

49.945 

21,471 

28,316 

17,944 

Fernando Po . 
Other 

2,824 

3,144 

3,866 

3,804 

3>747 

4,220 

3 > 4 ^^ 

4-741 

5,199 

6,010 

Countries ^ . 

22,100 

24,260 

20,600 

22,150 

19,800 

21,300 

22,649 

20,628 

22,454 

27,337 

Total Foreign 











Countries 

166,707 

183.745 

171,683 

182,085 197,096 

161,858 

225,521 

184,051 

190,161 

183,303 

Total for World 

254.723 

283.558 

297.441 

300,730 1347,330 

280,121 

4^7.344 '3^.273 

386,657 

409,284 


^ Official records of British Honduras destroyed by fire. 

® The production of mandafed territories is included in this item. 
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To make the statement more complete the t^ble hag been extended by 
the inclusion of statistics showing the total exports from the other cacao- 
producing countries of the world. 

The main features of cacao production in the different colonies are 
considered geographically under countries between pp. 170-197, and 
opportunity is there taken to refer to certain countries not included in 
the tabulation as being either mandated territories or Colonies in which 
cacao production has not reached a stage at which it furnishes a surplus 
for export. « 

The success which has been attained in the cultivation of cacao has un- 
fortunately been accompanied in late years by a reduction of the market price 
of the diferent descriptions. So severe has been the fall in vahics that it is i 
with the greatest difficulty that West Indian planters can make ends meet, \ 
and there is reason to fear that the upkeep of estates is sufTcring to the eventual ' 
detriment of the Industry. As has already been noted, by far the greater part 
of the extension in cacao cultivation in the last decade has been carried out 
by the peasant proprietors of the Gold Coast and Nigeria, and it is principally 
the increased output from these Colonics which has precipitated tlie 
slump. 

Cacao Cultivation and Preparation. — ^The whole situation with regard 
to cacao production and consumption will be more fully examined as this 
chapter proceeds, meanwhile the foregoing brief statement will have enabled 
some of its salient features to be grasped. Before proceeding further, the 
leading facts regarding the product itself and its cultivation may be summarised, 
as some knowledge of these is necessary to an appreciation of the prospects 
of the Cacao industry within the Empire. Cacao, for all practical purposes, 
may be said to be the product of one species, Theobroma cacao (Linn). This 
is a small tree, 20 to 25 feet high, branching 3 to 4 feet from the ground, and 
bearing a great number of small pinkish or yellowish flowers in bunches on 
%he stem and older branches, followed by the fruit ; the latter is a large warty 
or furrowed (sometimes pointed) pod, 6 to 9 inches long, red, yellow, or grey 
when ripe. Each pod contains from twenty-five to forty large beans, closely 
packed in a column in the hollow centre and surrounded by a mucilaginous 
substance. 

There are numerous more or less distinct varieties, which may be divided 
into two or, at most, three groups, viz. “ Forastero ” (foreign), “ Criollo ” 
(native), ,and “ Calabacillo ” (small calabash) ; the last-named, though long 
regarded as a form of Forastero, is now considered a distinct type. The typical 
Forastero has a thick and deeply furrowed bottle-necked pod, and is of a red 
or yellow shade ; the seeds, which are large and numerous, are somewhat 
rounded and purplish in section ; the tree is a vigorous grower, and usually 
a prolific bearer. Some of the best varieties of Forastero are “ Cundcamar,” 

“ Amelondo,” “ Vcrdilico,” and “ Cayenne.” The “ Criollo ” type (known 
in Ceylon as “ Caracas,” or “ Old Ceylon Red ”) is distinguished by its 
smaller, thin-shelled and red pods, with globular seeds, which are usually 
white inside. The Calabacillo has usifelly a small and roundish pod 
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with a smooth skin; beans, flat, dark-purple inside. The product of the 
CrioUo variety generally ‘commands the highest price, but the tree is 
of a delicate nature, and is liable to disease, as compared with the Forastero 
type. Hence, the usual course on new estates is to plant one or other of 
the Forasteros, which also give earlier first crops and heavier subsequent 
yields. 

The cacao tree has a long tap-root, and requires deep and well-drained 
soil. It thrives best in a warm, moist climate at elevations of 500 to 1500 feet 
(coffee and tea flourish much higher), and down almost to sea-level in Grenada 
and the Gold Coast, but also yields good crops in a moderately dry climate, 
provided the annual rainfall is not below 60 inches. The cacao leaf is very 
sensitive to the high winds, necessitating the provision of windbelts, and, 
generally speaking, it is grown in most countries under permanent shade to 
protect it from exposure to the sun ; in Jamaica, Grenada, Dominica, and 
some other West Indian Islands, however, permanent shade is considered neither 
necessary nor desirable. The tree is pruned to encourage a spreading habit. 
The black vegetable mould of forest land and also volcanic soil are suitable. 
The general limits of cultivation are between the latitudes of 20° N. and 20° S. 
It prefers a mean temperature of 75-78° F., and a fall below 65° F. would 
have ill effects. The blossom may appear in the third year from planting, but 
it is not wise to allow fruit to fructify till the fourth or fifth year, and the tree 
does not arrive at full bearing till the tenth or eleventh year. Two main crops 
are produced each year (in Ceylon and the West Indies at Easter and Xmas), 
but a few fruits will usually be found throughout the year, and flowers and 
fruit are to be seen at the same time on the same tree. It is seldom in the East 
and West Indies that a higher average yield -than 3 cwt. of dried cacao beans 
to the acre is obtained, this being equal to about fourteen pods per tree at the 
usual distance of planting. The crack estate in Trinidad, however, produces 
5I cwt. to the acre. When the pods are fully ripe the picking commences. 
This is done by men supplied with a specially adapted knife affixed to the end* 
of a bamboo rod. These knives are kept very sharp, as the pod must be cut 
off clean without any ripping or tearing, which would materially damage the 
tree. Each man is attended by a woman with a basket, who gathers up the pods 
as fast as they are cut off. The pods are made up into heaps under the trees, 
and in the afternoon, when the picking ceases, they are broken. This is very 
smartly done by the men with a single blow of a cutlass, and the women with 
their hands draw out the seeds, which arc covered w'ith a semi-acid mucilaginous 
pulp, and place them in baskets. When the breaking is completed the beans 
are taken to the sweating or fermenting house. This is generally an ordinary 
wooden building having a row of boxes inside. The floor is usually paved, 
and the bottoms of the boxes are pierced with holes to allow the juice to escape. 
The process of sweating is a most important one, as on it the quality of the 
cocoa depends. Into these boxes the wet cacao beans, fresh from the fields, 
are placed ; they are then covered with dry plantain leaves or matting, and 
left to ferment for about three days ; they are then shifted to another box, 
covered up again and allowed to ferment for two or three days longer. The 
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object of changing them is to ensure complete fermentation, because what 
was on the top of the first box goes to the bottom of the second, and so on. 
On the fifth or sixth day it will be found that the beans have lost all their pulp 
and have acquired their characteristic colour. In some countries (in Ceylon, 
for instance) they are well washed to get rid of the remains of the mucilage 
before the next process of drying ; the drying is carried out either in the sun 
or in a building. In the best practice the building consists of a large wooden 
platform, over which a roof runs on wheels, so that when the sun is shining 
the roof is rolled back and the cacao exposed ; on the approach of rain the 
roof is rolled over again. Underneath this fixed platform there are generally 
two tiers of shallow drawers or trays running on rails extending outside of the 
building. These also can be drawn out and pushed in as required. On these 
trays, and on the platforms, the beans, fresh from the sweating boxes, are 
thinly spread and well rubbed. On the first day they are only given a few 
hours’ sun, on the second day they “ sun ” a little longer, and on the third day 
they may be dried for the whole day. When they are thoroughly dry they 
are put up for shipment in bags of about i8o lb. in w'eight in Grenada, 165 lb. 
in Trinidad, 112 lb. in Ceylon, etc. 

On many of the larger estates the cacao beans are now dried by hot-air 
process instead of by exposure to the sun. 

In most countries cacao receives no further preparation than fermenting 
(with or without washing) and drying. In Trinidad, however, it used often 
to be “ clayed after fermentation ; that is to say, a certain amount of fine 
earth was sprinkled on the drying beans and rubbed in by a process called 
dancing. Polishing of the bean took place during claying, and is also affected 
to some extent while it is being dried by mechanical means. If grading is done 
it takes place on the drying floors, especially on those of local cacao-buying 
merchants ; mechanical grading is also employed by means of an apparatus 
consisting of cylindrical sieves of different mesh arranged to form one long 
Cylinder rotating on a slightly inclined axis ; rubbish and poor beans are 
separated at the upper end, cacao of medium grade in the middle, and the beans 
of the best quality at the lower end. 

Consumption of Cacao in the British Empire.— The production of 
cacao in the British Empire, amounting as it did in 1922 to over 4,519,000 
cwt. (225,900 tons) is vastly in excess of the Empire’s own requirements, 
which may be placed at about 57,000 to 60,000 tons, including Great 
Britain jnd Ireland, 46,000 tons ; Canada, 7757 tons ; Australia, 2700 
tons ; South Africa, 176 tons ; and New Zealand, 350-500 tons. This 
represents an increase of 100 per cent on the pre-War consumption in the 
Empire. 

Since cacao is in Great Britain and Ireland a dutiable commodity with a 
preferential rate of duty on imports from the British Empire, it is possible to 
give with great exactitude (i) the consumption in recent years in the Home 
Country, and (2) the proportion of British-grown cacao entering into 
consumption : — 

* As noted elsewhere, claying has now becn*prohibited by law in Trinidad. 
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At full rate of duty. 

At preferential rate. 

Total. 


cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

1913 

463.707 

(No preference) 

463,707 

19I91 

1.735.684 

397.956 

1,133,640 

1920 

63,367 

768,769 

834.136 

1921 

76,443 

685,400 

761,843 

1922 

57.543 

862,480 

920,023 


• Proportion British-grown (i922)=93g per cent . 


The preference on British-grown cacao amounts to Id. per lb. (total duty 
3d. per lb. on foreign, and zld. per lb. on British), this being equal to 5s. 8d. 
preference per cwt., or ^5 13s. 4d. preference per ton — a figure sufficiently 
high to make it certain that no manufacturer buys foreign cacao unless he 
requires some particular flavour that is not to be found among the fairly wide 
range of Colonial-grown cacaos. The tendency, in fact, for many years back 
has been to use more and more British-grown cacao and less and less foreign 
grown. 

The following table shows the imports of raw cacao into Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1913 and 1922, together with reshipments and the net total 
retained : — 

Imports of Raw C.acao Beans into the United Kingdom 



Quantity. 

Value. 


1913- 

1922. 

I 9 I 3 ' 

1922. 


cwt. 

cwt. 

i 


From British W. Africa 

181,469 

1,017,659 

512,639 

2,116,978 

„ Ceylon and Dependencies . 

45*099 

22,504 

164,661 

93.134 

,, Nauru and British Samoa . 

— 

8,797 

— 

29,475 

,, British W. Indies 

143,158 

134.553 

480,847 

385.232 

„ British Guiana . 

366 

— 


— • 

„ Other British Possessions . 

774 

534 

3*011 

i,.57i 

British Empire Total 

370,866 

1,184,047 

1,162,575 

2,626,390 

Foreign Countries Total 

328,771 

96,927 

1,119,998 

301,830 

Total Imports 

699,637 

1,280,974 

2,282,573 

2,928,220 

Reshipments . 

135,559 

368,380 

475.013 

839,776 

Net Imports . 

564,078 

912,594 

1 ,807,560 

«,o88,44^ 

Equivalent (tons) 

28,204 

45,629 




The imports into Australia in 1921-22 amounted to 6,038,302 lb. (2700 tons), 
value 5^160,521, against 6,692,058 (2987 tons) in 1920-21. Of this quantity 
1,780,155 lb. (1,955,210 lb.) arrived from the British West Indies ; 488,497 lb. 
(1,790,193 lb.) from British West Africa ; 713,216 lb, (535,408 lb.) from Ceylon ; 

^ Preference /rom June 2nd (1919). 
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and 462,004 lb. (352,762 lb.) from Samoa. Brazil (4i3,432jlb. against 82,929 lb. 
in the previous year) and Ecuador (550,930 lb. against 652,487 lb.) also sent 
considerable quantities, and there are signs of a tendency for the Brazilian 
(Bahia) sorts to replace the British West Africa sorts which they resemble. 
New Zealand’s imports of 1,202,300 Ib, (537 tons) in 1922 were derived 
from Western Samoa, Ceylon, British West Indies, Ecuador, New Hebrides, 
and Brazil in the order named. 

Cacao Butter. — It must be explained at this stage (for the benefit of the 
general reader) that in the preliminary manufacturing operations the cacao 
bean yields two main products. The first product is ground cacao bean, from 
which some of the cacao butter has been expressed. This is cocoa or cocoa 
powder. The second is cacao butter — ^an important, and separate, article of 
commerce. It is the most expensive of the vegetable fats and is used prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of eating chocolate, along with sweetened cocoa 
powders and flavouring ingredients. At the time of writing it is quoted is. 2d. 
per lb., or i6s. 8d. per cwt., with Trinidad middling red cacao at 44s., and 
F. F. Accras ex quay Liverpool at 31s. per cwt. Cocoa manufacturers often 
dispose of their surplus cacao butter and there is a regular market in this article. 
There is the same preference on cacao butter entering Great Britain from the 
British Dominions as there is in the case of cacao beans. Much of it comes 
from Holland — 2,630,951 lb. out of a total of 2,724,597 lb. valued at ^165,597 
in 1922. None, or very little, comes from the British Empire, but there have 
been suggestions in recent years that it might be well to erect cacao butter 
extracting plants in some of the Colonies, particularly for the treatment of 
defective beans and to save freight. Many good authorities, however, are of 
the opinion that the plan proposed is commercially impracticable. The following 
table shows the imports of cacao butter into Great Britain and Ireland in 1912 
and 1922, but it represents, of course, a very small fraction of the total con- 
sumption of cacao butter : — 

• 

Imports of Cacao into the United Kingdom 

Quantity. Value. 


From Foreign Countries 

i<0 3- 
cwt. 

18,239 

T<»22. 

t Wl. 

24.323 

I9»3- 

£ 

122,03s 


„ British Empire 

2 

3 

124 

18 

• Total Imports 

18,241 

24,326 

122,159 

165,597 


World’s Consumption of Cacao,— Since the consumption of cacao within 
the Empire only amounts to about 57,000 tons out of an Empire production 
of 225,900 tons and a world production of over 400,000 tons, it is important 
to study world consumption, and this is summarised in the table below, which 
for convenience covers the same years as the table of production on p. 163 
The Marketing of Cacao in the United Kingdom, — ^The two important 
markets for cacao in Great Britain are tlios® in London and Liverpool, and 
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the greatest imports of 03900 take place at these ports, Liverpool being con- 
siderably the more important centre from the point of view of volume of 
imports. Cacao is dealt with in these markets largely on a c.i.f, basis, but 
business is also done on a f.o.b. basis and on spot. There are occasional public 
sales of cacao in London at the Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane, and 
auctions are also sometimes held in the sale rooms of particular brokers. The 

World’s Consumption of Cacao Beans 



1913 

1914 

1915 

I91O 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

United Kingdom 











( a ) . . 

23,285 

24,925 

40,270 

29,296 

41.293 

56,200 

56,682 

41.706 

38,092 

46,001 

Canada (a) 

3,t68 


2,689 

4.579 

2,929 

9.5 "6 

6,308 

6,531 

8,416 

7.757 

South Africa 

46 

55 

55 

130 

419 

342 

64 

154 

240 

176 

Australia . 

630 

806 

806 

4.403 

2,893 

4.055 

3.110 

4.549 

2,987 

2,700 

New Zealand 

228 

303 

260 

406 

314 

387 

576 

496 

334 

537 

U.S.A. (/>) 

68,078 

7^550 

85,490 

97.414 

157.277 

144,676 

172,226 

131,009 

130,343 

142,670 

l^rancc (a) 

27,610 

26,085 

35.269 

37.156 

42,459 

38,768 

51.583 

45,287 

36,404 

38.568 

Italy 

2,457 

2,275 

6.5 H 

6,744 

5.450 

'S.844 

6,168 

4,590 

4.183 

4,812 

Spain 

6,i()6 

6,910 

6,716 

7 - 4 - 1 " 

8,048 

9,049 

7,664 

8,530 

7,953 

8,496 

Switzerland 

10,248 

10,078 

17 . 2-19 

i 4 - 7°5 

12,638 

18,059 

18,378 

10,483 

6,389 

2,986 

Sweden 

1,470 

1.779 

4.493 

3.323 

2.439 

2.525 

4,526 

3,489 

1,917 

3,417 

Denmark . 

2,052 

1,922 

2,678 

3,100 

3.402 

1,052 

5.016 

2,629 

3.045 

1,943 

Norway 

Russia 

Germany (tf) 
Austria 

Czecho Slovakia. 

1,203 

5,224 

51^053 

1.443 

4,246 

50,000^ 

6,900 

1.75. 

5.634 

45.000" 

1,946 

4.-823 

15,000^ 

1,784 

1,602 

3.578 

0 

20,000^ 

668 

1,678 

3.392 

20 

45.007 

1.813 

2,721 

3,569 

1,171 

103,004 

4,574 

3,915 

2,199 

884 

84,005 

2,327 

3.883 

Holland (r) 
Rclgium . 

Other European 

29,980 

5.998 

32,091 
' 6 . 35 ° 

40.955 j 

20,019 

7,862 

2,384 

36,921 

8,118 

25,384 

6,232 

28,784 

9,220 

36,137 

8.68s 

Countries 

South and Cent. 

1,632 

1,476 

751 

536 

544 

457 

363 

1,019 

1,572 

1,229 

• 

America (^Z) . 

1 ,620 

1.223 i 

1.310 

..540 

1,867 

3.111 

2,285 

3,571 

3,018 

3,oooi 

Total . 

248,314:253,598 1297,890 

252,061 

291,618 

298,0271405,912 348,612 

399.130 

402,412 


(a) Duty payments, {h) Based on Messrs. Lee & Co.’s figures, (c) As aceoiinting for these 
high figures it may be mentioned that Holland is a large stock-holding country, also a manufacturer 
and exporter of cacao butter and cacao powder to other countries, notably Switzerland, whose 
imports of raw cacao beans show a falling oIF partly for this reason. 

total quantity of cacao sold in auction is, however, small as compared with the 
quantity changing hands through private contract. The usual London terms 
are prompt one month, discount 2 .| per cent, tare and draft allowed. The 
Liverpool terms, on the other hand, are fourteen days prompt, with 2 | per cent 
discount. Cacao is sold on description before arrival, and on sample if the 
produce is already in this country. Transactions taking place in London arc 
under the rules of the London General Produce Brokers’ Association. 

^ Partly estimated. 
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Cacao butter is sold per lb. in cases of 2 cwt. net on usual public sale 
terms and conditions. 

Importers’ Charges on Cacao in Bags 

RECOGNISED PUBLIC BONDED WAREHOUSES OF THE PORT OF LONDON 
Landing and Delivery Rate, including : — 

Lighterage from ship, landing, sorting externally, lotting, »• 
average sampling from 30 per cent. Taring, housing, 14 days’ 
rent from first landing and delivery . . . . t 10 o per ton 

No discount, plus War Increase 55 per cent. 

Rent after above 14 days at 6d. per ton per week. 

I^ess discount 12 J per cent, plus War Increase 47 J per cent. 

Consolidated Rate, including : — 

Lighterage from ship, landing, weighing, hulkmg, sampling, 
taring, housing, 6 weeks’ rent from date of ship breaking 
bulk, and delivery ........ 9J per cwt. 

Sorting ....... (minimum, id. bag) i ,, 

Less iz\ per cent discount, plus War Increase 55 per cent. 

Rent after above 6 weeks at 6d. per ton per week. 

Less 12A per cent discount, plus War Increase 47 J per cent. 

Port of London Rate lod. per ton net. 


CHAPTER V 

. GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY: CACAO 

1-5. THE CACAO INDUSTRY OF THE BRITISPI COLONIES IN AFRICA: 
GOLD COAST COLONY, NIGERIA, SIERRA LEONE, MANDATED 
SPHERE OF THE CAMEROONS, EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 

[Revised to January, 1924, for general data; statistics complete to December 31st, 1922.] 

Cacao in the Gold Coast Colony : Exports from the Gold Coast. Cultivation, Producing Areas 
* and (Jost. Diseases and Pests. Preventative Measures Against Diseases. Quality of Gold 
Coast Cacao. Inspection of Cacao. Transport in the Gold Coast Colony. Steps to Improve 
’Pransport. The Future of Gold Coast Cacao. Methods of Sale. Selling Descriptions, 
Average Prices. The Cacao Export Duty. Freight Rate. Nigeria Exports ; Areas of 
Cultivation. Work of the Agricultural Department. Fermentation. Inspection. Transport. 
Export Duty. Cacao in Sierra Leone, The Cameroons, and East and Central Africa. 

I. CACAO IN THE GOLD COAST COLONY 
Export Trade in Cacao. — Export trade in cacao from the Gold Coast 
commenced with a shipment of 80 lb. in iSgiv; by 1896 the shipments amounted 
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to 86,854 lb., and thereafter they roughly doubled themselves every year until 
190a. The figures at five-year stages may be given : — 


1896 

1901 

1906 

igt2 

1917 

1922 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt 

775 

19,603 

179.504 

772,940 

1,819,280 

3,186,100 


1923 (approx.) 3,880,000 cwt. 


listribution in the pre- 

War year, 

1913, and in 

1921 was 

as follows : 


1913 

tons. £ 

tons. 

iy.:i 

L 

United Kingdom . 

26,652 

1,322,113 

46,947 

1,764,674 

Germany 

15,460 

75 .'?. 87 ^ 

30 . 5 ^fi 

1 ,066,920 

France 

8,441 

413.179 

11,895 

428,009 

U.S.A. 

I 

48 

25,029 

868,256 

478,3^ 

Holland 

— 


13,985 

"J'ogoland 


' - 

1 . 3^’3 

38,950 

Italy . . . . 

- 

— 

500 

14,029 

Norway 

— 

— 

1,699 

66,466 

Other Foreign Countries 


— 

1,191 

38,409 

British Possessions 

— 

• 

0 

I 


50>554 

2,489,218 

133.195 

4,764,067 


The total export year by year from 1913 onwards can be followed in the general 
table published on p. . It will be noted that the U.S.A. now take large 
direct shipments from the Gold Coast ; this trade sprang up during the War, 
and in 1919 no less than 69,447 tons went direct to the States, ships being 
specially chartered for cacao cargoes. 

The exports to Togoland are, of course, transfrontier trade from districts 
that can take advantage of the railway that runs from Lome (French Togoland) 
parallel to the Eastern Boundary of the Colony. Germany’s imports of Gold 
Coast cacao were unexpectedly heavy in 1921 (comparing with 5067 tons in 
1920 and nil in 1919). 

Cultivation, Producing Areas and Cost. — ^Thc Gold Coast is the prin- 
cipal cacao-producing country in the world and has occupied this position 
since 1911, when it passed St. Thome and Ecuador in the tonnage of its ship- 
ments. The cacao is grown by native farmers in the rolling country, rising 
to 250 feet and commencing not far inland from the coast, having Coomassie, 
with its system of motor roads branching in all directions, as the principal 
transport centre. This cacao-growing area is roughly triangular in shape, 
measuring about 160 miles along the shortest side and 190 from base to apex. 
It contains, therefore, about 15,200 square miles, or 9,728,000 acres. By 
including the areas on the fringe of the present cacao-growing districts the 
“ cacao belt,” as it is called, may be raised to perhaps 24,000 square miles. 
Two railways, one from Secondee and one from Accra, run inland and meet 
at Coomassie, where at present they stop, and cultivation is densest along these 
routes, shading away in the remoter areas, but still being everywhere visible. 
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The total acreage under the product must be very la^ge indeed, and the develop- 
ment, in the transformation it has brought about, is quite comparable with 
the rubber industry in Malaya. 

Many of the plots are small — ^an acre or two only ; others must be of a fair 
size, for not a few natives claim to collect 2000 loads (of 60 lb.) a year. 

Yield and Costs. — It is impossible to obtain any definite information as 
to average yields, and the most extraordinary estimates are current regarding 
these. For data of any pretensions to accuracy W'c must go to the reports of 
the yields at the various agricultural experiment stations, and these are for 
very small areas indeed, and for land cultivated on a very different system 
from native farms. 

In the report of the Gold Coast Government Agricultural Department for 
1Q2I, the oue-acre plots of Amclonada variety at Coomassie and Assuan tsi 
yielded 947 lb. and 796 lb. respectively. Other details from the report are as 
follows : — 





Yield of caired 

Yield of cured 




cocoa per acre. 

cocoa per tree. 

Stcition. 

Variclie.s. 

A (Tea fa* 

lb. 

lb. 


/Amelonado 

. 

— 

5-2 


1 C'undeanior 



^ *4 

Aburi 

•'Ocuniara . 


— 

1-5 


1 Pentagon a 

. 


O'OI 


\Criollo 


— 

2 ' 0 () 


^ Amelonado 

12 

5^7 

— 

Coomassie 

\ Curidcamor 

J Ocumara . 

' Criollo 

4 

4 

425 

464 

‘ — ‘ 


• 8 -S 

302 

— 


' Amelonado 


1-051 

3-45 

Kibbi 

\ Cundcamor 

2 -08 

296 

•98 

i Ocumara . 

•79 

402 

1-32 


\ Criollo . 

•43 

592 

1-94 


The Amelonado variety of Forastero, therefore, shows the best results. 
“ I should thihk,” writes Mr. Gerald Dudgeon, C.B.E., Director-General of 
Agriculture for British West Africa, “ it would be a good native farm that 
yielded over 2 lb. per tree.” 

As regards cost of production on the spot, there is a similar difficulty in 
obtaining facts. A figure of 2s. fid. per load of 60 lb, on the farm, or, say, |d. 
per lb. (against the Trinidad planters’ cost of 3d. per lb.) has obtained consider- 
able publicity and has been quoted officially, but it is not stated whether this 
is for farms employing outside labour or for family labour only. 

Another statement made on native authority is that “ a man may start a 
farm with practically no capital but his own labour and eventually with his 
family can produce about 15 cwt. annually,” 

As a matter of fact, the phrase “ cost of production ” loses all significance 
when applied to production with family labou(', and there should be substituted 
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for it the miiumum gum at which the native seems willing to continue to grow 
and sell cacao. This figure*, judging from shipments made and prices realised 
during 1923, is not above f,zo to ^23 per ton on the farm (ajd. to 2|d. per lb.), 
which would give the native family producing 15 cwt. annually an income of 

£15 to £1758* 

The rapid development of cacao cultivation conclusively proves that it 
has been found to be very lucrative in the past. Prior to the introduction of 
cacao the natives were content to exploit the indigenous products, sucli as palm 
oil and kernels, j-ubber and kola, but at no time did the total value of these 
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products exported in any one year approximate to more than one-fourth the 
annual value now of the cacao crop. And although other crops have been 
introduced and brought to their notice, notably coli’ec in pre-cacao days and, 
latterly, Para rubber, etc., their cultivation has never been seriously considered ; 
and they have latterly also to a large extent neglected the exploitation of the 
indigenous products — in many cases even neglecting to grow food-crops in 
favour of imported European foods. 

Speaking generally, the cacao plantations, once established, are treated 
like ordinary native indigenous products, and the bulk of the cultivation they 
receive is associated with the collation of the crop. The Industry is still of 
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comparatively recent birth, and the people are not aliv^ to the pos^ibihties 
of disaster overtaking their farms. The warnings and advice of agricultural 
officers have done much to educate them, not only with regard to proper methods 
of cultivation, but also in the preparation of the product ; but something more 
is required, and this many of the more enlightened farmers themselves realise. 
If present methods are not improved it may well be that established farms will 
become increasingly less productive, should they not be killed out altogether. 
Complaints are even common that the older farms arc now giving less crop. 

Diseases and Pests.— Hitherto the Gold Coast plantati^ms have had a 
remarkable spell of immunity from serious destructive epidemics of disease 
and pests. Indeed, it has been averred with a certain amount of truth that 
“ you cannot kill a cacao tree in this country.” The most destructive pests 
so far have been Sahlbergella Sp. and Helopeltis bergrothii; the former goes 
under the local synonym of “ Sankonuabe,” signifying in Fanti “ go back 
and pluck palm nuts ” — ^an indication that the people realise the damage 
it is capable of doing. This pest has been most destructive of young trees, 
and latterly has not caused much alarm since a new farm on a different site 
could always be opened. It lias been asserted, and fairly conclusively proved, 
that this pest is always most destructive where the soil conditions arc least 
favourable, but latterly it seems to be causing damage on the older farms, no 
doubt due to their increased debility. Other pc.sts and diseases, however, are 
also present, some of which arc akin to those which arc known to cause enormous 
loss and damage in other countries. One, namely, “ Brown pod disease,” is 
usually associated with a canker of the stem and branches of the trees, and its 
presence and increase may have serious consequences. 

Preventative Measures against Diseases. — Investigations into the treat- 
ment of the above diseases have long been occupying the earnest attention 
of both the Research Branch and the travelling officers of the Agricultural 
Department. Affairs in this respect are slowly coming to a head and drastic 
measures to prevent the spread of pod disease are contemplated. These should 
be effective without more than a temporary slackening in the output of cacao, 
for out of the 24,000 square miles of cocoa belt, certainly not more than about 
one-eighteenth is at present actually under cultivation, so that there is ample 
space for fresh farms. 

The Bill by which it is proposed to deal with the situation is the “ Injurious 
Pests Ordinance,” introduced and read for the first time before the Legislative 
Council qt the latter end of 1923. The Bill gives the Government wide powers 
in* regulating the purchase and import of economic plants, and in prescribing 
treatment against the attacks of insect or vegetable pests. It provides for the 
examination of farms by Government inspectors, who will have power to 
administer a first treatment to any disease or parasite found, and to prescribe 
what further action must be taken by the farmer, while no farm will be allowed 
to fall out of proper cultivation unless every plant covered by the Ordinance 
has previously been destroyed. The question of compensation, if it should 
arise, is to be left to the discretion of the Governor. As is usual with legislation 
of this nature, the provisions arc general, (^d the actual procedure will be 
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more clearly defin^ from time to time by Orders in Council, when the onslaught 
of some pest is dirtily thi^tened. A memorandum by the Director of Agri- 
culture says the Bill is rendered necessary by the increasing prevalence of 
injurious pests in cacao, by which he estimates 20 per cent of the crop valued 
at over one million pounds sterling is lost annually, and he suggests it is a duty 
of the first importance to prevent plantations being destroyed. 

Qualitv of Gold Coast Cacao.— The quality of Gold Coast cacao is, 
of course, relatively low, and it commands almost the lowest market price, 
about los. to i.^s. per cwt. below that of Trinidad. On the other hand, it 
supplies a demand, for, though not highly flavoured, it furnishes a good, sound, 
cheap ingredient of chocolate, of which it forms the bulk. It has its place 
in the cacao market and there is no reason to doubt that it will keep it pro- 
vided the farmer can be induced to pay more attention to cultivation and the 
preparation of the crops for export. In that case a far better and more reliable 
grade would result. The question of a better-prepared bean is a very important 
one, and it is one to which the Agricultural Department has been paying close 
attention. It is satisfactory to be able to record that progress, although lament- 
ably small, lia.s been made. The work has been seriously retarded by the manner 
in which the merchants generally — there have been exceptions — have hitherto 
bought up any kind of cacao brought to them. Lately some attempts have 
been made to pay a better price for better prepared cacao, but they have not 
been suificicntly universal to impress the majority of the farmers. Until 
merchants generally adopt some system of paying by grading, progress will 
be slow. It is, however, satisfactory and a hopeful sign for the future that the 
chiefs, brokers and farmers themselves are now, by means of Associations, 
doing their utmost to discourage the marketing of bad beans. 

Inspection of Cacao. — A rather complex situation has arisen with regard 
to the inspection of cacao before export. The Government suggests inspection 
at the ports. The native grow'ers want it carried out at certain definite up- 
country buying stations (doing away with road-side buying) and to include the* 
penalising, by infliction of fines, of the farmer who prepares his cacao badly. 
They say they could themselves carry out such inspections efficiently, and pay 
its costs from the fines collected, and that so long as the careless farmer can 
get a ready sale for the poor stuff, the general standard of Gold Coast cacao 
is lowered in the estimation of the world-market, and there is no inducement 
to the conscientious farmer to take more trouble and turn out a better article. 
The merchants (or some of them), on the other hand, maintain that th^e quality 
is steadily improving without inspection, which they do not w'ant at all. 

The most universal system of fermentation is to heap the beans in the farm 
m a square made with plantain stems covered with plantain leaves. Sometimes 
a hole is made in the ground. Baskets, from small sizes up to 15 or 20 loads 
capacity, and wooden packing cases or properly made boxes in increasing 
numbers, are also used here and there throughout the country. The length 
of fermentation given varies, but six days is now’ very well known and this is 
only varied to suit individual convenience. Turning or mixing the cacao while 
under fermentation is very irregAlar and often neglected, and rain often 
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penetrates the fermenting mass, resulting in an unequal product. A common 
mistake, especially during a dull market for the product, is* that the bvilk of the 
pods arc allowed to get over-ripe on the trees ; the pods are also frequently 
heaped for a good many days before they are broken, both practices resulting 
in a high percentage of germinated beans. When brought from the fermenting 
mass, the cacao is not washed, but merely dried in the sun. Some have made 
concrete floors in imitation of the mercantile firms, but the majority use palm 
leaf mats on the ground, or on a raised platform two feet above the ground. 
The final drying, however, is often done on the bare ground. 

Transport in the Gold Coast Colony. — ^As already note'd, the chief cost 
of cacao at the coast ports is made up, not of cultivation, but of transport 
expenses. Transport rates work out as follows per ton mile : — 

d. 

Head Transport o 

Lorry „ 9 

Road-rail „ o 

Railway — first 50 miles, yjd. ; second, 6d. ; third, 4M. ; fourth, 3d. 

To give a few actual instances, the cost of moving a ton of cacao from Kade — 
the centre of a rich cacao district — in Akim Abuakwa to Accra was recently 
calculated to be £10 15s., equal to 5s. qd. per load, or 115 pence per lb. From 
Oda in Akim Kotoka the cost of conveying a ton of cacao by lorry to Saltpond 
was £S 13s. od. From Nioso in the Western Province to Secondee the cost 
was no less than £2(). In view of these figures, which have doubtless suffered 
some reduction during the past year, the great advantage to farmers of proximity 
to a railway will be realised. It is to remedy existing defects that the Govern- 
ment is now doing its utmost to increase communications to make them both 
adequate to deal with trade and cheap enough to defeat competition. The 
great increase in production during the War was far in advance of the com- 
Anunications that, although such were by no means neglected, it was possible 
to make during a period of enforced economy and small staffs. During the 
past four years the pace of motor-road making has been phenomenal — over 
2000 miles having been constructed — ^and some 140 miles of railway have 
been built. The use of motor transport has much increased. 

But there are still large tracts of the cacao belt from which, according to 
Government officials, it does not yet pay to export cacao (except during very 
high prices) owing to the cost of transport ; in the Central Province alone it 
isr estimated that some 7000 tons, and in the western areas of the Colony and 
Ashanti another 5000 tons, do not reach the market. Another big expense 
is lighterage and steamer rates, simply because the former is carried out in 
open roadsteads where handling is slow and expensive ; where ships are 
delayed by slow loading and therefore have to charge higher rates to cover 
their cost while at anchor ; and where all cacao, even if well fermented and 
prepared by the farmer, is damaged by sea-water. Incidentally, is it fair to 
put all the blame on the Gold Coast farmer for his badly prepared cacao ? 

Steps to Improve Transport. — ^The st^ps being taken by the Government 
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to extend and cheapen the transport facilities of the Gold Coast to meet coming 
competition include, with regard to ports, the provision of a deep-water harbour 
at Takoradi, on which construction was started in 1921, after an extensive 
survey of the coast line. The cost of ;;^i,6oo,ooo covers two protecting break- 
waters, enclosing a sheltered anchorage in which about a dozen steamers can 
lie in from 25 to 50 feet of water within 200 to 300 yards of wharves erected 
on the leeward side of the main breakwater ; large import sheds, export sheds 
and cacao storage accommodation for 10,000 tons of cacao ; manganese bins 
and timber jetty^ construction of a railway (5 miles) to the Sccondce-Coomassie 
line two miles north of Secondee ; the erection of travelling cranes ; construction 
of main roads, water supplies, electric lighting, a hospital, and many buildings 
for the construction stall', which will be of permanent use. It is hoped that 
the harbour will be completed some time in 1925, and it is expected that with 
the construction of a tarmet road to Secondee the rapidity of shipment (which 
will be at a rate only limited by the ship’s capacity to work her hatches) and 
the large whai-fage accommodation for cacao will then obviate the necessity 
for any mercantile warehouses at Takoradi. In addition to Takoradi, extensive 
improv(anents to warehouse accommodation at both Accra and Winnebah 
have been recently carried out, and better facilities for railways and beach 
space at Accra. 

Three new lines are required, viz. : — 

(1) I’o tap the hinterland of the Central Province of the Colony —from a point on 

the Hccondce-Cooinassic railway to the neighbourhood of Kade. 

(2) 'I'o tap the western part of the Western Provinces of the Colony and Ashanti. 

(3) To tap the Northern I'erritorics. 

Labour and finance limit railway construction to one line at a time, and 
Government is now considering the first-named alone. Its cost is estimated 
at ;Cg250,ooo. 

The result should be to reduce the present heavy cost of transport of cactRT 
from Kade (see above) to the neighbourhood of ^4 7s. od. a ion, a saving of 
£,6 8s. od., making it probable that the local farmer will benefit to this extent 
(or thereby) in higher prices for his produce. 

That all railway construction will not only reduce costs, but actually bring 
about a big increase in the quantity of cacao arriving at the ports cannot be 
doubted, but during the period of construction there is bound to be considerable 
diversion of labour to works on the railway. In discussing the question of 
transport mention should be made of the part now coming to be played by 
the French railway to Palime in developing the cacao industry of the Eastern 
Province of the Gold Coast. Buyers from Palime are now buying cacao in 
Tsito and Peki in this Province. From Tsito the cacao is carried by lorries 
to Palime, a distance of nearly sixty miles. It appears a large reduction in 
railway freight from Palime to Lome makes it possible for the buyers to pay 
prices which they would not have dreamed of a little while ago. Cacao exported 
through French Togoland has the further advantage of entering France at a 
preferential rate of duty. (A limit! known, is placed on the quantity). 

VOL V.— 12 
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The Future of Gold Coast Cacao. — ^The general view regarding Gold 
Coast cacao is that the outlook is for very greatly increased output in the future. 
This is the opinion of the great majority of authorities consulted in the 
preparation of this book. It is also the official view. On the other hand, there 
IS one considerable authority who holds the opposite opinion, justifying it on 
the ground that as many old cacao farms are going out of bearing (owing to 
lack of cultivation) as new ones are coming into production. Owing to Tack 
of labour it is a physical impossibility, according to this gentleman, for the 
cacao crop to be increased beyond a point which has now been reached or 
nearly attained. 

There arc other limiting factors at present, notably transport, as just 
mentioned, low prices— which the Gold Coast native likes as little as any other 
producer^ — reduced productivity of some of the older plantations, the ravages 
of disease {supra p. 174) and damage to the moisture-retaining properties of 
the soil through extensive deforestation in some districts. Observers who have 
recently returned from the Colony, however, report young cacao to be seen 
everywhere. 

The effect of disease can, of course, never be predicted, especially in a 
country like the Gold Coast, where control is difficult, and the expectation of 
its incidence must, therefore, be left on one side in a general survey, attention 
being merely called to the presence of the factor. Disease-control measures, 
which are likely to be more drastic than in other countries because the native 
pnnot be relied upon to follow out careful methods of treatment of the trees 
intended to attain the same end, are also sure to affect production to some 
extent. 

Nevertheless, with all these considerations prominently in mind, as they 
must be to observers on the spot, the local view is that a very large increase 
can be counted on in coming years — certainly an average of 200,000 tons for the 
next five years, and an average of 220,000 tons for the following five years, 
ffild possibly more. 

The greatest limiting factor is labour. The Agricultural Department 
estimate that, using only one-ninth of the cocoa belt, the soil is capable of 
producing 284,000 tons per annum.® The export of 1922 could, therefore, 
be almost doubled if sufficient population was available. Exhaustive enquiries 
are being conducted to ascertain as closely as possible the productive power 
of the population, which a “ preliminary, but conservative, estimate ” places 
at about joo.ooo tons. 

• It is no exaggeration to say that the supposed potential output of the Gold 

^ As an example, it may be mentioned that at Suhien and Asuboi (Eastern Province) recently, 
meetings were held to discuss the question of withholding cacao from sale. Though no decision 
was come to by the Association on the matter, there later on, not only some holding-up of cacao, 
but some (unofficial) interference with persons who did wish to sell, carry or buy cacao. Some 
members of this Association are firmly convinced that, if the Association comes to a decision on 
such a matter, it is within the power of the Association to force farmers and others not members 
of the Association to agree. 

* A check on this estimate shows that it is based od'an average of 3J cwt. yield per acre. 
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Coast is the nightrjiare of cacao planters in other parts of the world • Even 
the local agricultural authorities and administrators entertain apprehensions 
regarding it. 

These apprehensions are based on three considerations : — 

(1) The probability of the supply being too great for tlae demand. 

(2) The risk of overplanting defeating itself through tlie extensive destruction of 
forests which it involves, thus creating conditions detrimental to the growth of cacao ; 
the rainfall on the Gold Coast is already the lowest of any cacao-producing country in 
the world, but unfortunately this is a consideration which is unlikely to appeal to the 
natives until too late. 

(3) The danger of the Gold Coast becoming a one-product country,” with all 
the rislvs that involves. 

As regards (i) it may be said that the question is reserved for consideration 
in the final chapter, as it can hardly be broiigln under review without taking 
into account the production of otlier countries. To a great extent, however, 
the demand for Gold Coast cacao must depend on improvement in its pre- 
paration in the Colony. The fears entertained under all these heads have 
led to recommendations being made to the Government on several occasions 
by Mr. W. S. D. Tudhope (Director of Agriculture). So long ago as 1918 he 
suggested (Interim Report, p. 9) that 

In view of the present magnitude and actual and potential value of the industry 
to native owners and to the Colony, and of the risks attendant on the wholesale exten- 
sion of plantations persisted in by natives in past years ... an order should be issued 
prohibiting further planting, except vacancies in existing plantations, for a certain 
number of years.” 

Again in a later report he wrote : — 

“ Having thus been so far very successful with this crop, and having due reg«uaj 
to ihc state of misery to which the people themselves would be reduced, the stagnation 
of trade with its serious losses, alike to the Mercantile Community and Government, 
should conditions be rendered either unfit for cocoa, to survive or the plantations be 
wiped out by diseases or pests — not impossible, or, indeed, improbable contingencies — 
it behoves us not to shut our eyes to the dangers, but to do everything we can by 
regulation, if necessary, to guard against them. 

“ Hitherto no restrictions whatever have been put on the destruction of forests or 
in the extension or maintenance of farms, and it is here a danger lies. Enormous 
areas of forest land have everywhere been cut down for cacao, and when on 5 considers 
that it is undoubtedly due to the huge extent of forests and its concomitant humidity 
more than to anything else that cacao can be successfully grown in this country, since 
wc have the lowest rainfall of any cacao-growing country in the world, it seems to me 
of vital importance that regulations restricting destruction of forests should be intro- 
duced before it is too late. 

“ It may be recounted that the enlightened Omanhene of Akim Abuakwa (Honourable 
Ofori Atta, C.B.E.) did introduce some regulations enforcing reservation of certain 
areas in his division a few years ago. and certain Hcadchiefs in Ashanti have also done 
likewise, but a much wider application of the principle is necessary all over the country, 
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and, I think, ought now to be enforced in the general interest j)f the conununity as a 
whole. • 

“ At the rate of destruction indulged in during the past twenty years it is unpleasant 
to conjecture what may happen within the next few decades. The object, I think, 
could be attained by prohibiting further destruction of forests in planting cacao within 
certain defined limits.” 

No definite action appears yet to have been taken upon these recommenda- 
tions, which is no doubt owing to the difficulty of enforcing them ; experience 
gained in connection with the rubber industry in the East^ may, however, 
eventually be applied. Deforestation is yet far from general, and it is its 
possible extension that constitutes a threat to the permanence of the Gold Coast 
industry. 

Methods of Sale. — ^At the close of the War there were no less than 98 
European and 292 native firms or individuals exporting cacao from the 
principal ports, of which the greatest is, of course, Accra. These figures, 
however, included any branches which the same firms might maintain at 
different ports, and latterly the number of exporting firms has decreased. 
Probably there are now fewer than 100 native firms of c.xporters. It is probable 
that the native shippers have been chiefly responsible for the exports of inferior 
material. Few of them have suitable storage and they do not take the care 
in selection, drying and sorting during storage, which the European firms 
exercise. Cacao stored under open verandahs of dwelling-houses, or under 
under tarpaulins in the open air never or seldom turned, cannot keep good for 
a length of time, and such has been the storage given much of the cacao, at 
least in Accra, during past years. 

Some export merchants employ their own agents, store-keepers or factors — 
practically always natives — to buy cacao direct from the producer ; in some 
cases the employee has to furnish some kind of security for good faith. Cash, 
buildings, scales, sacks, etc., are provided by the employer, and a salary or wage 
fi^usually paid, in addition to a commission on each load of cacao bought. 'I'lic 
factor, on his own initiative, usually employs sub-buyers, to whom he advances 
cash and who receive a share of the commission. These sub-buyers set 
up stalls on the roadside, or buy at the bush farms and villages and engage 
carriers to transport the cacao to the “ factory ” (West African for 
warehouse). The buying price is naturally fixed by headquarters from 
time to time. 

The ^ain part of the crop, however, is probably bought in the first case 
by a class of middlemen calling themselves “ cocoa contractors ” or “ free- 
sellers.” Some of them are men of considerable affluence and influence ; they 
own or rent their own premises, provide their own sacks and scales, and disburse 
their own cash in buying. Their purchases are hawked amongst the different 
exporting firms and sold to the highest offers. Sometimes a contract is entered 
into with one or other of the exporting firms for delivery of a definite amount 
of cacao of a standard quality within a given period at a price agreed upon. 
Their operations do not differ much from that of the factor class already 
referred to, except that the former are notified a certain price has to be paid, 
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whereas the latter have no^uch restrictions, and their only incentive is to get 
the cacao as cheaply as possible. 

There are also numerous petty buyers in various districts who call at isolated 
farms, etc., and endeavour to “ turn a penny.” Many arc Hausas. 

A system of licensing buyers, as is done in the West Indies, Ceylon, the 
Federated Malay States, etc., is under consideration. Cacao is usually sold by 
the head-load of 6o lb. and exported in bags, i6 to the ton. 

Selling Descriptions. — Gold Coast cacao is sold in the consuming markets 
as : — , 

No. 1. Accras or Good Fermented. This contains, say, 5 per cent defective and 
5 per cent slaty beans. 

No. 2. Accras or F.F. (Fair Ferrnonted) Accras. Tliis may contain up to 12 per 
cent defective atid 12 per cent slaty beans. 

F.A.Q. Accras (Fair Averages Quality). This may contain 12 per cent defective 
and up to any percentage of slaty beans, i.e. wholly unfermented cacao 
may be delivered under the description. 


In the case of F.I'. Accras and F.A.Q. Accras, tlic arrangement is that the seller 
makes an allowanee to the buyer when the percentage of defeetive beans is 
higher than that noted above. 

Average Prices. — ^A verage prices on the Gold Coast have been (per ton 
over all exports): — • 
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The Cacao Export Duty. — ^An export duty of |d. per lb. was originally 
placed upon cacao in October, 1916, which was reduced to one-fifth of a penny 
per lb. in 1917 and increased to .^d. per lb. in 1919. It remained at this figure 
until August, 1922, when it was reduced to }d. on condition that, if revenue 
proves later to have been seriously impaired by tlie reduction, reve^ion to the 
old duty will have to be considered. I'his step was taken in order that'the 
farmer should receive more for his cacao, and that the distance from which 
cacao can profitably be brought to market should be increased, thereby rendering 
larger supplies available for export. 

The sums received in revenue from the cacao duty since its imposition in 
1316 to 1921 are as follows 1916, ; 1917, ^212,045 ; 1918, 

£131.097; 1919. £419.028; 1920, £580,456; 1921, £622,153. Total, 

£1.997.347* I 

Freight Rate : 30s. per ton Gold Coast to United Kingdom ports. 
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2 . THE CACOA INDUSTRY OF NIGERIA 

Nigeria occupies the second position in West Africa as an exporter of cacao. 
The shipments in 1921 amounted to 358,888 cwt., and in 1922 to 625,440 
cwt. (compare 72,428 cwt. in 1913), and while the Gold Coast has trebled its 
exports in the last decade, Nigeria has increased her production between eight 
and nine times. 

The division of the shipments is principally between the United Kingdom 
and Germany, the former having taken in 1921, 213,474 cwV (1913, 39.731 
cwt.) and the latter 102,655 cwt. (1913, 32,697 cwt,). As in the case of the 
shipments to Germany from the Gold Coast (p. 171) this was a big increase on 
the previous year, 1920, when only 7253 cwt. went to Germany, 

The distribution of exports in 1922 was as follows : — 


Cacao Shipments from Lagos in 1922 


United Kingdom 

cwt. 

319.956 

£ 

426,213 

France 

24,840 

32,666 

U.S.A. 

90,689 

139.983 

Holland 

62,737 

92.447 

Italy . 

3.551 

5.636 

Germany 

121,943 

171.165 

Belgium 

1,404 

2,419 


625,120 

870,529 


Areas of Cultivation. — Much of the information given regarding the 
Gold Coast applies in almost equal degree to Nigeria, and the questions of cost 
of production and native methods of cacao cultivation need not again be brought 
under review. 

•^One of the best cacao growing districts in the Southern Provinces of Nigeria 
is north of Lagos around a place on the railway called Agcge, and south of an 
important town called Abeokuta, placed at the foot of a granite hill from which 
the stone for the large protecting breakwaters of Lagos Roads, more than sixty 
miles away, was got, Agcge itself is within 15 miles of the Port of Lagos, and 
so is favourably situated for transport. The best cacao grown in Nigeria comes 
from this district, and the fact that British manufacturers have opened buying 
centres in ^he area has no doubt done much to help this result. 

North of Agege, the next nearest cacao centre is Ibadan, 118 miles inland 
from the port of Lagos. This is undoubtedly the largest cacao district in 
Nigeria, as in the year ending March, 1922, the railway transported over 16,000 
tons from Ibadan, as against over 4000 tons from Agege. The Ibadan district 
comprises an area of over 60 square miles, as far as Oshogbo to the North and 
Ife to the East. The quality in the Ibadan district is improving, probably 
owing to the influence of the native agricultural societies, of which there are 
three, and to the fact that the Agricultural department concentrate more on 
this area. 
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Nigeria, of cour^, is famed for its palm oil, and it is interesting to note that 
at Agege we have the cacab district, and for a distance of 100 miles there is no 
cacao at all till Ibadan is reached, when the cacao area extends for another 
70 miles. 

Work of the Agricultural Department.—As the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in Southern Nigeria owns only a few acres of very poor cacao it has been 
impossible to obtain results bearing on the many problems relating to this 
crop. The past attempts to instruct growers have, it is recognised, been too 
diffuse, and foi; various reasons have not been very effective. During 1922 
small central fermenting and drying-houses were erected at eight points in the 
Oyo Province. The farmers were invited to bring in their cacao on the under- 
standing that the produce would be returned to them unless they liked to leave 
it for sale in bulk, the only condition being the provision of free labour for 
building houses. Altogether some 35 tons were fermented and sold for the 
growers at prices representing premia of £3 to per ton above the highest 
prices obtainable for best f.a.q. in the district, and much higher premia above 
those paid by traders for ordinary inferior f.a.q. cacao. 'Phe prices obtained 
were also always a few shillings higher than those offered for best fermented 
cacao in small lots. Allowing for repairs to houses, etc., the cost of carrying 
out the fermentation should be well under ^2 per ton, so that the work is 
economically sound, even on the basis of the premia obtained so far and with 
daily paid labour. The experiment will be carried further, and an endeavour 
will be made to establish co-operative societies on a financially independent 
basis. 

Fermentation. — The process of fermentation has hitherto been conducted 
in the most haphazard fashion. Very little attention is paid to the drying process. 
Cacao must be dried or it deteriorates when stored, awaiting shipment. The 
mixing of dried with undried beans is a common practice, and despite continuous 
warnings of its evils very few signs of improvement are as yet shown. .I’he 
grading of Nigerian cacao at present is hardly practicable. If the farnners 
would only grade their own cacao before putting it on the market, keeping 
W'cll-fermented from the under-fermented, abstracting all germinated and 
broken beans, the task would be lighter and the grading made possible. The 
British manufacturers maintaining buying stations pay a higher price for the 
better quality, irrespective of the ruling market price, whereas the merchants 
pay a standard flat rate, ruled, of course, by the markets at home. In the 
former case, the farmers now realise that they can get a better price for 
the good article, which is encouraging them to take a greater interest in ‘its 
preparation. 

The method of fermentation adopted by many of the farmers is to place 
their beans in a heap covered with leaves, etc., or in a kerosene tin or barrel. 
With a view to a more uniformly fermented product, the beans are occasionally 
stirred whilst fermenting is in process. The period usually allowed is about 
three or four days, irrespective of the size of the heap or climatic conditions. 
The effect which fermentation hp on the interior of the beans is not usually 
considered. Some of the farmers are now, however, more enlightened and are 
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adopting better methods. When dried, well-fermented arid cured beans crackle 
when lightly pinched. 

IN.SPECTION. — A system of inspection by native Produce Inspectors of the 
Customs Department prior to export has been in operation, but this has just 
been superseded and the duties of the native Inspectors taken over by the 
Agricultural Department, who in their zeal for the good name of the Nigerian 
cacao may be expected to put a stop to the shipment of the worst qualities. 

Prior to organising the new system of inspection, Mr. Faulkner, the Nigerian 
Director of Agriculture, had a meeting in Liverpool with representatives of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Chambers of Commerce and the Association 
of W'est African Merchants,' who, it is said, all expressed themselves in favour 
of inspection, if efficiently done. Their view was that it tends to improve 
quality and condition and that the extra price obtained owing to this improve- 
ment would easily pay for the cost of inspection, which should be self- 
supporting. 

Transport. — ^Pre-eminently the greatest difficulty in trying to develop 
the cacao industry in Nigeria is the lack of roads and railways, apart from one 
or two well-served centres. Districts such as Ife are a great distance from the 
established centres, and the cost of transport is so heavy as to make the price 
offered in these districts negligible. It does not pay the farmer for his labour. 
The farmers have not forgotten the boom, which left all its evil effects and did 
nothing to improve the Industr)'. The Administration arc, however, building 
roads to-day which lead through dense undergrowth to the cacao farms in 
the valleys, and it is no uncommon sight to meet tw^o-ton lorries heavily laden 
on these roads bringing in their produce to Ibadan. At the present time cacao 
planting is in the hands of the natives, and will continue to be, owing to the 
fact that the Government will not allow Europeans to take up land freehold 
for the purpose of farming. 

Export Duty. — Export duty at the same rate as in the Gold Coast Colony, 
v»> £2 6s. 8d. per ton, is levied in Nigeria, and the Governor recently stated 
that its retention had been decided on. 

Freight Rate. — ^Thirty shillings per ton, Lagos to United Kingdom ports. 

3. CACAO IN SIERRA LEONE 

Cacao is grown in one or two localities in Sierra Leone, but little attention 
is given to the crop. There are no extensive areas suitable for big cacao planta- 
tions except, perhaps, in the Eastern part of the Colony, but many a little plot 
might be grown in the sheltered valleys along the lower slopes of the mountain 
range in the peninsula. The exports in 1922 amounted to 145 cwt. (value £iyi) 
of which III cwt. was shipped to the United Kingdom and the balance to 
Germany. 

' The desirability of inspection is still being strenuously argued between the various Chambers 
of Commerce and at the time of going to press the publication of a memorandum on this subject 
by the West African Section of the London, Liverpool, and Manchester Chambers of Commerce is 
momentarily expected. The position at present seemst to be that the Liverpool and Manchester 
Chambers are in favour of inspection while the London Chamber is against it. 
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4. CACAO IN THE BRITISH SPHERE OF THE CAMEROONS 

The British sphere in the Cameroons is, of course, mandated territory, and 
as such not properly within the scope of this volume. Statistics of the cacao 
shipments from Victoria may, however, be given as an indication that there 
is, in this territory, a considerable cacao industry, whose production must be 
taken into account 


Exports of Cacao from Victoria (British Sphfrf in Tiiii 
Cameroons) in i()32 


Fo 

United Kingdom . 

cwl . 

lX,f)02 

/ 

4 '. 3.34 


(tcrniany 


26,404 

n 

Holland . 

6,oo() 

> 3.544 


U.S.A. . . . 

12 , 55 ^’ 

28,318 

n 

I'rancc 


4,802 


Duala .... 

10,731 

19,293 



64,215 



These exports are all of “ domestic produce,” and compare with only 15,091 
cvvt. (£31,680) in 1921. 

5. CACAO IN EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 

Little information can be given regarding cacao in East Africa, and it hardly 
figures at all in the export statistics. There were about 300 acres under cacao 
in (jcrman East Africa (now Tanganyika Territory) in 1913, and in Uganda 
t]uite considerable areas were planted under European auspices, the acreage 
in 1919 having been given as 4431 ; the 1922 Blue book, however, gives, the 
area under cacao in Uganda at only 868 acres over 5 years of age, and 5 aoixis 
below that age, and it is common knowledge that large areas have been allowed 
to revert to bush. The exports of cacao from Uganda and Kenya in 1922 
amounted to 565 cwt. (value £2370) against 329 cwt, in 1921 (value £1475). 
Almost all was shipped to the United Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER VI 

GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY: CACAO {continued) 

6-11. THE CACAO INDUSTRY OF THE BRITISH WEST INDIES AND 

BRITISH GUIANA 

[Revised for general data to January, 1924 ; annual statistics complete to December 31st, 1922.] 

Trinidad and Tobago ; Exports of Trinidad Cacao. Position and Prospects of the Industry. 
Cost of Production. Scheme of Development. Export Duty. General Information. Cacao 
in Grenada : Export Duties. Cacao in Jamaica. Cacao in Dominica. Cacao in British 
Honduras. Cacao in British Guiana. 

6. THE CACAO INDUSTRY OF TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

The Colony of Trinidad and Tobago forms the most important cacao- 
producing group in the British West Indies. The trees are of mixed varieties 
of the Forastero type, and Trinidad cacao is considered the most uniform of 
all the cacaos, and to take rank immediately after Ecuador in point of quality. 
“ Claying ” of the beans, in vogue until a recent date — ^the object being the 
prevention of mildew, and advantage in appearance and weight— has just been 
prohibited by law under a severe penalty, including the case of a licensed dealer 
in cacao the forfeiture of his licence. The beans are large, broad and more or 
less flat, with shell of red -brown hue and kernel red, violet or red-brown. They 
possess a pronounced fine chocolate flavour when properly fermented. The 
relative standing of Trinidad cacao may be judged from the average prices 
of 1922, viz. Trinidad, 66s. ; Grenada, 56s. ; Accra, 45s. 6d. 

General View of the Trinidad Cac ao Situation 


! 

F.x]K»rts. 

1 

Total 

Exports. 

lb. 

UMcp in London. 

Average 
freight rat( 
per 20 cwt 
gross. 

xr.K. 

lb. 

Canada. 

lb. 

U.S.A. 

lb. 

Jan. 

June. 

r>pc. 

1913 

3,925,782 

689,948 

23,682,478 

48,116,377 

6g/-8o/- 

72 /~ 78 /- 

66 /- 75 /- 

45/- 

1914 

7,310,166 

709,296 

31,304,260 

63,447,876 

60/-68/- 

57/- 64/- 

75 /- 78 /- 

45/- 

1919^ 

ii,i86,»j95 

1.285,536 

24,255,041 

60,743,283 

90/- 

II9/-I21/*- 

128/-131/- 

160/- 

1920 

12,618,253 

1,614,159 

26.414,472 

62,741^172 

124/-131/- 

125/-140/- 

68 /- 77 /- 

160/- 

1921 

4 . 945 . 9.';8 

2,456,217 

45.600,514 

75.238,566 

68 /- 77 /- 

52 /- 64 /- 

48/-61/- 

ioo/~ 

1922 

4,822,753 

1 ,506,268 

26,285,313 j 

50,645,635 

50/-61/- 

65 /- 75 /- 

SShHh 

75l- 

1923 


i 

1 

1 

1 

67,692,275 

58 /- 4 i 8 /- 

49/ -60/- 

45 /- 54 /- 

67/6 


Wages paid to labour on Cacao Estates, Trinidad ; Pre-War, 25c. to 70c. per day, according to 
class of man. Present, 35c. to $i per day according to class of man. 

^ Quotations from C. M. and C. Woodhouse’s Report. Lowest “ middling red ” price to 
highest “ fine to superior.” 
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Exports of Trinidad Cacao. — The exports in 1922 (452,191 cwt.) were 
the smallest for nine years, ’in sharp contrast to 1921, when they attained the 
highest figure on record (671,773 cwt.). Apart from this, the general tendency 
over a period of years has been upward with a bumper crop at intervals. The 
high figure attained in 1921 appears to have been due to the fact that, in 1920, 
the crop was very late, leaving much of it to be shipped in the following year. 
The main cacao crop in Trinidad and Tobago being harvested in the months of 
October, November, December and January (and to some extent, February), 
it is easy for fluctuations in the exports from year to year to be produced by 
early or late crops, and this must always be taken into consideration when 
studying the statistics. 

Position and Prospects of the Industry. — It is much to be regretted, in 
view of the long and honourable record of 'Prinidad as a cacao producer, that 
the Industry of the present time is far from prosperous. This is due more 
than anything else to the period of low' prices — c'xtending now over four years — 
from which the Industry has suiTered, the average price having been barely 
sufficient (and in cases of low yielding estates, actually insufficient) to cover 
the costs of cultivation, preparation and handling. The blame is, of course, 
placed on the huge cvcr-incrcasing output of lower cjuality peasant-grown 
African cacao. High rates of freiglit and heavy taxation are other handicaps. 
A similar state of matters rules in other islands of the British West Indies and, 
to avoid repetition, it will be as w'cll to summarise here the general situation. 
As an illustration of the plight in w'hich agriculturists find themselves, and 
particularly cacao planters, it may be mentioned that, in one of the smaller 
islands, the Registrar of the Supreme Court reported that during the year 
1922 as many as fifty-two orders for sale of lands, thirty-three orders to value 
lands, and thirteen orders appointing receivers w'ere made by the Court. These 
orders, totalling ninety-eight, were greater in number than all the orders made 
in any one year since 1909. In these circumstances the Governments have 
obtained authority either to make loans, or to guarantee them against tifC' 
security of the crops. In Grenada the loans have been in kind, namely, ferti- 
lisers instead of money. Such loans have naturally taken priority over other 
mortgages, and some dissatisfaction has been caused thereby. 

The agricultural depression is naturally reflected in the commerce of the 
Colonics, especially as many merchants have made large investments in 
agriculture (principally in the form of loans). There has been an increase in 
the number of commercial failures. , , 

The situation in Trinidad has been, to some extent, relieved by the announed- 
ment that a Government Agricultural Loan Bank, to lend money on first mort- 
gage and on crops is to be set up. The capital is limited to £150,000, to be 
raised by Government loans : the bank to be authorised to make loans on first 
mortgage, and on crops only when it is proved to the satisfaction of the Board, 
with the help of the Agricultural Department, that the security is sound and 
that there is a good margin of safety. The step is one wliich has practically 
been forced on the Government by the fact that the finances of the Colony 
are, to a large extent, dependent on the solvency of the cacao industry. The 
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amount of any mortgage on any one estate, until furtheyr experience has been 
gained, is not to exceed £ 2000 , and the amount to be lent on the security of the 
crops of any one estate not to be more than two-thirds of the estimated value 
of the crop and not to exceed ^^looo. Should the depression affecting the 
Industry prove to be of a temporary nature, the action will be fully justified. 

Cost of Production. — Cacao estates vary much in merit and yielding 
power. It is still thought possible that an average crop of 10 bags per 1000 
trees (equal to 3 bags of 165 lb. or 4-4 cwt. per acre) can be made to pay the 
expense of employing a competent manager, plus 7 to 8 per pent on the capital 
invested . The average cost of production might, in such circumstances, be kept as 
low as $10-00 per bag. Where the average yield is less than this, which is, it is to be 
feared, the case on the majority of estates, and the cost of production higher, die 
continuance of production resolves itself into a question of the proprietors being 
willing or not to “ sit tight ” and nurse the property until better times come round. 

Tlie full particulars regarding acreage,^ yield and cultivation on which alone 
could be based a full appreciation of the cacao situation in Trinidad, as well 
as in the rest of the West Indies, arc lacking, but data arc available upon the 
production costs of several well-managed estates. 

The following was the showing in 1922-23 on Hermitage Estate, having 
about 35,000 bearing trees, which gave a yield equal to 12-5 bags per 1000 
trees or 3I bags or 5I cwt. per acre. The total crop, therefore, was 437 bags,, 
which was 200 bags over 1921-22 and 100 bags in excess of previous best. It is, 
therefore, fairly evident, that the result is in a large degree due to the excellent crop : 


Cost of Production: IIkrmitagj 
M anager’s Salary ..... 

■: Estati! 

912 -00 

Overseers ami Watchmen .... 


556-10 

Cultivation — 

Brushing and Weeding .... 


550-60 

Pruning ...... 


415-75 

Supplying 


322-31 

Drains ...... 


163-56 

Forking 


1452-22 

Nurseries $17-07 and Vermin $110-35 


127*42 

Live Stock grown pastures $19-80 


169-97 

Supplies — Tools, Bags, etc. 


207-12 

Taxes — Licences, etc 


240-82 

Roads and Windbreaks .... 


195-62 

Repairs to Buildings .... 


147 07 

Reaping 


767-14 

Drying, Bagging, and Crooking 


275-50 

Advances to Contractors .... 


131-63 

437 Bags Cacao at 13 -35165 lb. net (sold) . 


5837-58 

. 


5182-61 

654-97 


Trinidad Freight Commission— $1 -12 per bag, or 7I per cent on present prices. 

* Since the above vm written, the Trinidad Warden’s report for 1922 is to hand. It shows a 
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Even more interesting results are reported by the Elianina Cacao Estate, the 
comparison available m this base extending over ten years. This estate consists 
of 100 acres under cacao, with 24,500 bearing trees, 2500 half bearing trees and 
2850 “ supplies ” and missing. Trees are planted 12 by 12 feet, and are twenty- 
five to thirty years old for bearing trees. Yield per 1000 trees equals ii bags 
of 165 lb. equals 3I bags (or 5-15 cwt.) per acre from bearing trees. The culti- 
vation was thickly shaded by the “ Bocarc ” Imortelle, but this has been reduced 
by 50 per cent. The average yearly rainfall is about 85 inches. 

Cost of Production : Elianina Cacao Estate 1922-23 


Supervision .... 

Cubl per hag, 

I • 66 

Stock ..... 

o*6o 

Cultivation ..... 

• 3*92 

Picking, gathering, etc. • 

. 174 

Manufacture, garbling, etc. 

090 

Transport and railway faiws 

. 030 

Repairs to buildings, roads 
'Taxes and l"ire Insurance 

0*14 

0-21 

Sundries and advances to Contractors 

0*28 

Total .... 

• 9'75 

Sale price 

• 13 'S 6 


The net profit from the estate, after paying $172 interest on mortgage (not 
included in above cost) was $600 88. For the previous year ending June 30th, 
1922, a cost of $11-3 was recorded (profit on working S767 and for 1920-21 
the cost per bag was $10-31, leaving $1,005 profit on working the estate. The 
average cost of production over ten years was $9- 78. In two good years, 1918-19 
and 1919-20, the profits were $5125 and $8231 rc.spectively. The figures,»of 
course, apply to well and commercially managed estates, and show them to 
be working on a very small margin ; the position of less favourably situated 
and poorer estates can be deduced. Merely to assist this process of deduction 
the fact may be mentioned that one group of estates, having over 1000 
acres under cacao, reports a crop average over seven years of 1775 bags 
of 165 lb. — say 1775 bags or 2-4 cwt. per acre, compared with tlie above 
averages of 3-75 and 3-50 bags per acre — and this is considered quite a 
fair yield. * * 

Scheme of Development. — A scheme by which it is hoped to relieve the 


total area of 200,252 acres under cacao in Trinidad and Tobago during 1922, and this area yielded 
a crop of 48,034,864 lb., equal to an average of 2-15 cwt. per acre. 'I'lie return is, of course, incom- 
plete, but it is assumed that the crop reported corresfionds to the acreage repoUed. Since 1922 
was a small crop year — crops 45-67ths of the record crop year and 45-Ooths of an average crop 
year — it may be taken that the average yield per acre fluctuates between this figure (2-15 cwt.) and 
3-2 cwt. at very highest, with about 2-75 cwt. as a normal average over all the plantations — about 
the same average as is recorded for Ceylon. 
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present depression in the cacao industry in Trinidad and Grenada, and to 
obtain for the product the recognition which is due’to a superior article is being 
prepared. Samples of chocolate and cocoa manufactured wholly from Trinidad 
cacao, and from the same product of the Colony mixed with that of Grenada 
were recently received in the island from a selected manufacturer in England. 
The samples were found to be of such high grade that cacao planters of the 
island began to consider the prospects of subsidizing a particular firm in England 
for the production of chocolate and cocoa from the Trinidad product and from 
Grenada cacao, if the planters of the last-named island would enter the scheme. 

Cacao interests in both islands arc now proposing to combine to embark 
upon an extensive advertising campaign in order to place a well-prepared brand 
of cacao on the market. The raw product will be sent to a particular manufac- 
turing firm in the United Kingdom for the British consumer, the manufacturers 
to get a proportion of the profits which will be shared by all the producers. 
To cover initial and other expenses it is proposed that a small export tax should 
be placed on all shipments of cacao from the two islands. The feeling in 
Trinidad is that not only will there be a material improvement in the cacao 
industry, but the withdrawal of cacao produced in the two colonies from the 
market will mean that other manufacturers, who require the '^I’rinidad and 
Grenada product for blending, will have to approach planters and shippers in 
the two islands with very favourable offers before they will be able to procure 
consignments. 

Export Duty, etc. — ijd. per too lb. in aid of immigration, and aid. 
per 100 lb. (on local produce only) in aid of Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture. Total, 4d. per loo lb. The freight rate to U.K. ports was 
reduced in February, 1924, to 57s. 6d. per ton. 

General Ineormation. — A complete list of cacao estates in Trinidad and 
Tobago, with location and the names of the owners, is given in the Trinidad and 
Tobago Year-book (C. B. Franklin, 12, Abcrcromey Street, Port of Spain), 
price 3s. 6d. 

7. CACAO IN GRENADA 

Grenada usually ranks second in importance in the British West Indies for 
its exports of cacao, but for some years back production has been on a declining 
scale, with the result that Jamaica secured in 1922 the honour of second place. 
There are signs that the cultivation has bc*en extended to areas where it can 
only be profitably grown during periods of high prices. Portions of estates 
are thus \mder a permanent cultivation, which gives a yield insufficient to 
cover the marketing of the crop at the present quotation. The net profit 
on some estates would be increased by eliminating the cultivation altogether 
on the less fertile sections. This is a policy that docs not make a ready 
appeal to planters, as there is a natural disinclination to uproot existing 
cultivation of a permanent nature. The late period of high prices has also 
been the cause of over-capitalisation of estates that have recently changed 
hands. Many are unable to give an adequate return on the capital expended 
on purchase. 
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The shipments in 1922 were divided as follows 

Shipments of Cacao from Grenada in 1922 


cwt. i 


To United Kingdom , 

• 52.473 

116,520 

„ Canada 

• 7.555 

18,907 

„ U.S.A 

. 8,886 

23,064 

„ Other Countries and balance . 

• 3.990 

8 , 5 f >5 

• 

72,904 

167,056 


The quality of Grenada cacao is high. The beans are smaller, but otherwise 
similar to Trinidad ; the shell is of a pale red-brown colour, and is usually 
loose and easily detached. The kernel is dark blue-violet, with paler fracture. 
The flavour is slightly bitter, but similar to Trinidad. 

In Grenada cacao thrives from the sea-lcvcl to 1700 feet, but beyond 800 
feet its yield is uncertain. An elevation of from 300 to 500 feet is considered 
to be the best. A feature of the local plantations is the use of the banana for 
both stake and shade when setting out young plants. Very little shade is used 
beyond this, for curiously enough it is found that in Grenada cacao does in- 
finitely better when protected from the w'ind but exposed to the full sunlight. 

Freight Rate and lixPORT Dutie.s.— The freight rate on cacao from 
Grenada to the United Kingdom w'as reduced in February, 1924, from 67s. 6d. 
to 57s. 6d. per ton. The following export duties are levied : — 

Rale of duly per cwt. 
or fractional part. 

(1) In the case of cacao exported to Europe — J’- 

When at the date of exportation the price of cacao in the 
London market as stated in the public telegrams docs not 
exceed 50s. per cwt. ....... 7J 

{h) When such price exceeds 50s. per cwt. .... 3 

(2) In the case of cacao exported to any country other than a country 

of Europe — 

{a) When at the date of exportation the price of cacao in the New 
York market as stated in the public telegrams does not exceed 
50s. per cwt. ......... 7I 

(i) When such price exceeds 50s. per cwt 3 

8. CACAO IN JAMAICA 

Jamaica cacao is described by a trade expert (Whymper) as similar but 
slightly inferior to Trinidad. The beans are usually flat and long and irregular in 
size. The poorer qualities have thick shells and are moist to the touch , the kernel is 
brown or purple-violet and the flavour slightlv aromatic and rather bitter and harsh. 

The area under cacao cultivation in Jamaica is reported as 15,219 acres 
in 1922, against 18,014 in 1921 and smaller acreages in previous years, falling 
back to 11,236 in 1913. These figures are, however, open to a certain amount 
of doubt. 
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The exports were 42,584 cwt. {unrevised figure) in 1923 and 77,075 cwt. in 
1922 — z record figure — and 64,9^ cwt. in 1921 ; the distribution in the last- 
named year was 


To United Kingdom 

cwt* 

• 39.387 

1 

59.080 

,, British l\)Sscssions . 

. 7,062 

10,593 

„ IJ,S.A. . . 

• 9.935 

14,902 

„ Other Countries 

. 8,576 

12,864 


64,960 

97 A 39 


It is a point worth noting that the much smaller crop of 1920 was valued 
at j^2ii, 882. The exports in 1922 were valued at 5^138,300. 

The position of the cacao planters in Jamaica is very similar to that of their 
confreres in Trinidad — though the island as a whole is less dependent on this 
crop— -and a scheme has been adopted by the Jamaica Agricultural Society 
for the setting up of a State Agricultural Bank with a capital of /’5oo,ooo, the 
amount to be raised by debentures which it is proposed the Colony should 
issue and also by the placing of shares on the market. The proposal contem- 
plates twice the capital approved in the official 'JVinidad scheme, but the principle 
on which the money is to be raised is on all fours. 

9. CACAO IN DOMINICA 

Dominica takes fifth place among the West India Islands as a producer 
of cacao. The 5717 cwt. shipped in 1922 is little more than half of the average 
export during the early years of this century. For a few years after the collapse 
of the sugar industry in the ’eighties cacao was the leading export. Tht^re is 
no doubt that the hurricanes of 1915 and 1916 dealt a .severe blow to cacao 
cultivation, from which it has not recovered, and, since those dates, there has 
been little encouragement to growers for renewed action in this respect owing 
to*4ow market prices and the very uncertain future, due to rapid development 
of planting and the enormous output of this product from the British West 
African Colonies. Another adverse factor is the competing attractions of lime 
cultivation, the value of the several products of which amounted to the consider- 
able sum of 1 76,800 in 1921, when the shipments of cacao were valued at 
only ^12,628. 

10. CACAO IN BRITISH HONDURAS 

■ Two 'wild varieties of cacao are native to the Colony of British Honduras, 
one bearing a browish -yellow pod somewhat rounded at the ends, the other 
a pointed red pod. They occur in the forests of the hilly districts in the south 
and west. 

Cultivation of cacao have been made on the Sittee River and elsewhere, but 
cover no extensive area. They consist of varieties brought from Trinidad, but 
include a few trees of the wild kinds. Very satisfactory growth is obtained on the 
valley soils adjoining the river. The tree sulfers if exposed too completely on the 
higher sides of the valley. There have been no traceable exports in recent years. 
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.11. CACAO IN BRITISH GUIANA 

Cacao grows well on the lands of the Berbice and Demerara Rivers in British 
Guiana, while its cultivation is also carried on along the banks of the Essequibo 
and the Pomeroon and in the North-Western District. There are large areas 
suitable for cacao growing. The Government have an experimental area of 
cacao at Ondemeeming, Essequibo, where from selected trees of high yield 
and good quality seeds are obtained for propagating purposes. The area 
reported as being under the crop at the end of 1922 was 1370 acres, against 
1176 acres in ig2i, 1846 acres in 1920, and 2147 in 1919 (1863 in 1913). These 
returns show the area as being less than is actually known to be the ease, though 
owners in some instances describing parts of their young cacao cultivation as 
being under ground provisions, w'ith which products your cacao is usually 
planted . 

Practically the whole of the cacao of British Guiana is fermented for three 
or four days and is then sun dried. One estate possesses an artificial dryer 
and several proprietors are contemplating adding others. The fermenting 
boxes are generally well made and great care is usually exercised in fermenting 
and curing the beans. 

British Guiana cacao is of high quality. Practically only the Criollo and 
Forastero varieties are cultiv^atcd and the beans are large. W'hcn exported 
the cacao usually fetches a good price and this is mainly due to the care in 
fermenting and curing. 

'J’he great bulk of the cacao produced is required for local consumption, 
and tlie exports are, therefore, but small. The local demand is steady and very 
fair prices are generally realised. 


CHAPTER VII 

GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY: CACAO {continued) 

12-1 5. THE CACAO INDUSTRIES OF CEYLON, THE MANDATED TERRITORY 

OF WESTERN SAMOA, THE NEW HEBRIDES, AND NEW GUINEA 

• 

Cacao Acreage in Ceylon. Production and Exports. Yield. Labour. Cultivation. Weeding. 
Fermentation and Curing. Grading and Sorting. Western Samoa. New Hebrides. New 
Guinea. 

12. CACAO IN CEYLON 

Acreage. — ^The amount of land suitable for cacao cultivation in Ceylon 
is limited. Practically only the country north of Kandy presents suitable soil 
and climate. The rest of Ceylon is either too wet or the land is not good enough. 
It is the local experience that the product cannot be successfully grown under 

VOL. V.— 13 » ' 
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500 feet above sea-level or above 2500 feet, and flourishes best at about 1200 
feet. The acreages reported under cacao cultivation in rebent years have been 

1914 1919 I93t0 1921 X922 

34,100 31,200 31,800 33,200 33,230 

Type and Quality. — ^The cacao originally grown in Ceylon was the 
Venezuela Criollo type, generally known as the Old Red Ceylon. This variety 
produced a high-wade product, but has gradually been replaced by the hardier 
and more prolific Torastero. 

Forastero was first introduced about 1878. The change \vas probably due 
to the Old Red Ceylon being more susceptible to disease, and less able to with- 
stand the long periods of drought which occur in the cacao-growing districts. 
Although the Old Red is a finer grade, and commands a higher price, the 
heavier yields from the Forastero compensate for low’er market values. It 
should be mentioned that, although the Forastero in other countries is dark and 
strong, in Ceylon, on account of hybridization, climatic conditions, methods 
of preparation, or other causes, it very closely resembles the Old Red type 
in producing a light-coloured product. 

Production and Exports of Cacao from Ceylon. — There are no figures 
for production as distinguished from exports. The latter amounted to 60,284 
cwt. in 1923 and 83,210 cwt. in 1922, as against 62,244 cwt. in 1921. The 
1922 shipments were the largest since 1915. The export distribution w'as as 
follows (principal countries only) : — 


United Kiiigdoin 


1021 

cwt. 

17.398 

1922 

cwt. 

19,960 

1023 

cwt. 

24,424 

U.S.A. . 


7.703 

23,898 

8,368 

Philippine Islands . 

. 

17..SI2 

19.770 

24.539 

Canada and NeAvfoundland 

5.125 

5.965 

4.130 

Germany 


2,426 

3,066 

1.944 

Belgium . 


— 

1.471 

205 

New Zealand . 


2,040 

1.910 

740 

Africa 


2 

1,481 

222 

Straits Settlements . 


1.625 

434 

504 

West Australia 


1.351 

583 

406 

South Australia 


40 

75 

40 

Victoria . 


4.749 

1,721 

3.250 

New South Wales 


1,220 

886 

963 

Queensland 


9 

91 

60 

Spain 

• 

350 

388 

275 


Yield. — In Ceylon the “ spring ” crop, picked in May, June, and July, 
is usually small. The main or autumn crop is gathered in November, December, 
and January. The average crop varies very mueh, from 2 cwt. or less to 5 cwt. 
per acre, but on a well-managed estate 3 cwt. is probably a good average. The 
figure of 4 cwt. and over as a ruling average for a whole estate has been obtained 
on one or two particularly well-situated and well-cultivated estates, which are 
also free from disease. 
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Taking 30,000 a«es as the area in production and making some small 
addition to the export figures to represent the consumption of the single chocolate 
works in Ceylon (the Peradeniya Chocolate Co.), it will be seen that the 3 cwt. 
average has not been attained for the whole island even in the record year just 
recorded, while in ordinary years it has often been below 2 cwt. This is partly 
to be accounted for by the ravages of canker, which are such that resort has 
to be had to continual replanting. Hence the acreage of old trees may not be 
so great as assumed in the calculation made above. Unfortunately it is the 
finest and most valuable varieties that are the worst suffererk by disease. The 
following table snows yields on some individual estates : — 


Yields, Costs, etc., on Ceylon Cacao Estates 






Co.sl ()f proiluction 




Avf‘ra{;o YicIJ 

per acre 

per cwt. f.o.b. 

Sale 





Colombo 

iTicc 

Ei»tatr. 

Acres. 

cwt. 

t.wl. 

1 92 2-- 2 3 

1922-23 

Kotidesalla and Mahabcria 





s. d. 

tenne (Dumbara Dist.) 

1,150 

4-52 

4-67 

(’) 

53 9 

RajawcIIa 

3 . 3 <) 2 (-) 

3-29 

2*00 

(not stated) 

54 4 

Ratvvatta 

176 

2-22 

1-36 

Rs. 38*16 

Rs. 41 '41 

Yattawiitte 

414U) 

2-22 

2*35 

(not stated) 


Tea Curp. 

184 

1-50 

I *80 

n 


Matale Valley 


3-47 

2-10 

(not stated) 

Rs. 41 -00 

Warriapolla . 

509U) 

3-91 

3 


59 d 


(r) Diirini> the past ten years the costs have varied between 25s. and 68s. per cul. f.o.b. Colombo. 
With the variation f)f crop, exchange and other uncontrollable conditions the cost under average 
conditions is about 35s. per cwt. f.o.b. Colombo. The greater part of the cacao is Forastero, but 
there is also a small anunint of Caracas (Oiollo). 

(2) Part tlirougI\ rubber and coco-nuts. 

(3) Through rubber. 

(4) Small loss on production.^* 


Labour. — The labour required for a cacao estate works out at about ^ne 
coolie for two acres. Tamils generally form the bulk of the labour force, but 
the Sinhalese are also employed for lopping, etc. A coolie’s task at picking 
is reckoned at i to 1 1 bushels of wet beans a day. This is equal to about 
37 lb. of the cured produce. 

Cultivation. — The usual method of cultivation in Ceylon is to fork the 
soil every two years, followed two or three months later with an application 
of about 700 to 800 lb. per acre of artificial manures. The manure used is a 
general mixture containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potasH. Some 
favoured estates have cattle establishments, and arc able to treat a part of the 
acreage with cattle manure. The higher average yields from these estates 
show that this procedure is a sound one. The dadap is used for shade. These 
trees are not allowed to grow too large, and new shade is regularly obtained 
by replacing with fresh trees those that have to be cut out. 

Weeding. — Cacao estates are kept clean weeded from the time of opening 
the expenditure after the third or fourth year being very small on account of 
the shade. 
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Fermentation and Curing. — ^The period of fermentation in Ceylori is 
about thirty -six hours. After twelve hours the beafts are given a light washing 
and turned over into another box. They are again given a heavier washing 
at the end of the fermenting period of thirty-six hours, when they are carried or 
carted to the barbecue, or curing house. The best method of curing is the 
gradual drying of the beans in the sun on barbecues covered with coir matting. 
By this method the best quality is obtained. The period varies from five to 
seven days, according to temperature. Most of the picking has, however, to 
be done during the wet season, and a greater part of the crop of Ceylon is cured 
by artificial means. The most popular curing-house is a two- or three-floor 
building, the floors being constructed by strips of wood covered over with coir 
matting, on which the freshly fermented beans arc spread. The building is 
heated with hot air conducted by pipes placed under each floor, the hot air 
being obtained by means of a fan, which drives the air through the heating 
apparatus and then through the pipes. The temperature in the building during 
the curing process is kept between no and 120° F. 

Grading and Sorting. — ^After the beans arc cured, they are sorted into 
diiTcrent grades : first quality, which is composed of only tlie large round 
beans ; second quality, flat and small beans ; and third quality, known as 
garblings, consisting of the shells and broken beans. Well-prepared first- 
quality Ceylon cacao is graded as a “ fine ” sort, and fetches a high market 
price. Its aroma is not .strong, but its general appearance is very pleasant. 
The beans are round and light-coloured. Their skins are smooth and uniform. 
This cacao has a light “ break ” and is used in high-grade confectionery. All 
Ceylon cacao is not, however, first quality, and a quantity of inferior grades 
find their way to the markets. Cacao, after grading, is packed in bags (112 lb. 
to a bag). 

Values. — ^The average annual shippers’ buying prices from 191 j to 1921 
were : Rs.38-6o per cwt. ; 1912, Rs.37-88 ; 1913, Rs.44 03 ; 1914, Rs.37-76 ; 
191-5, Rs. 37-48 ; 1916, Rs.38-57 ; 1917, Rs.24-84 ; 1918, Rs.3i-99 ; 1919, 
Rs.53 08 ; 1920, Rs.44-6o ; 1921, Rs.28-23 ; 1922, Rs.37-77. 

Freight Rates and hixPORT Duty.— The Homeward Conference Freight 
Rates to the United Kingdom on cacao in bags or casks (14 cwt. to the ton) 
is 45s. To Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney the rate is 55s., and 
to Brisbane (direct) 67s. An export duty of Rs.i-5o per 100 lb. is levied. 

13. THE CACAO INDUSTRY IN THE MANDATED TERRITORY OF 

WESTERN SAMOA 

After the War the plantations which had belonged to the German companies 
passed to the Government of the Dominion of New Zealand which undertook 
the mandate. The New Zealand Government administers these plantations 
as Crown Estates^ and intends to use the profits to supplement the ordinary 
revenue of the Samoan Treasury. 

In consequence of a recent decision lenders for leases for 40 years are now being invited 
by the High Commissioner for New Zealand (closing date 31 May, 1924). 
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The exports of f^acao amounted to 15,600 cwt. in 1920 (value £90,222) 
and i5>ooo cwt. in 1921 (value £36,363). When the islands were taken over 
the labour situation went from bad to worse and considerable doubt was enter- 
tained regarding the final attitude of the New Zealand Government to the 
importation of Chinese labour on which the estates had depended in the past. 
One London-owned company working rubber and cacao estates gave up cultiva- 
tion. At present the New Zealand Government, whether reconciled or not to 
the admission of Chinese labour, allows it to be imported on a special three years’ 
contract. The w^ges rate is £i los. monthly, plus 2s. good conduct allowance. 

The plight of the European planters in July, 1922, was extreme. Not only 
had the quality of Samoan cacao fallen, but the financial condition and un- 
organised state of the cacao planters was forcing them to sell at any price they 
could get. I'he price in July and for some months prior to that month ranged 
from £35 to £45 per ton- -a figure much below the cost of production. In 
these circumstances the Administration adopted proposals from the Board 
of Trade, whereby prices of £50 and £55 per ton were guaranteed for unwashed 
and washed cacao respectively, and planters w-cre in addition given a bonus 
of £2 per ton for all cacao that passed a quality standard. As a result the local 
price of cacao rose immediately by £15 to £20 a ton. This increased price, 
if not really profitable, enables the planter to carry on. 

It can, therefore, be claimed that the action of the Board of Trade has for 
the present saved the independent planters from bankruptcy. Prospects, 
however, are still far from bright. The Department of Agriculture report 
for 1922 notes that “ I’hcre have been no applications during the past year 
fi)r permission to open up new cultivations ; this is no doubt accounted for by 
the high cost of labour in Samoa, which placed our plantations at a great 
disadvantage in competing with the products of those countries where labour 
is both cheaper and more plentiful.” 

14. CACAO IN THE NEW HEBRIDES 

The New Hebrides are administered by an Anglo-French Condominium, 
and the figures for the considerable cacao output arc, therefore, omitted from 
the tabulation (p. 163) giving the supply of cacao from the British Empire. 
It may, however, be mentioned that the area under cacao cultivation in the 
group is 6897 acres (300 British, 6597 French) and the estimated yield has 
been (1921) 5200 cw't., (1922) 22,000 cwt. The exports have been (1921) 
15,440 cwt., £30,860; (1922) 21,520 cwt., £43,040. The principal British 
cultivation in the islands is coco-nuts, not cacao. 

15. CACAO IN NEW GUINEA 

No precise figures arc available regarding the present acreage under cacao 
in the Territory of New Guinea, but the exports in 1921-22 amounted to 152 
tons, valued at £9465, against 2760 cwt. in 1913. Intermediate figures since 
the occupation by Australian troops have been (1915-16) 186 tons, (1917-18) 
144 tons, (1918-19) 112 tons, (1919-20) 140 tons, and (1920-21) 133 tons. 
The principal plantations are at Witu (French Islands). 
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CHAPTER VIII 

COFFEE PRODUCTION IN THE EMPIRE 

GENERAL SURVEY, INCLUDING CONSOLIDATED TABLE OF SUPPLY FROM 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

[Revised for general data to January, 1924 ; annual statistics complete to December 31st, 1922. 

Exports of Coffee from the British Empire. Cultivation and Preparation for the Market. Arabian 
Coffee. Liberian Coffee. Robusta Coffee. Preparation of Coffee. The London Coffee 
Market. 'I’he London Coffee Auctions. 

The world’s production and consumption of coffee is immensely greater 
than its production and consumption of tea or cacao, the average for recent 
years being over 17,500,000 bags — say, in round figures, 1,000,000 tons. 

Since the collapse of the Ceylon coffee industry (p. 210) the British Empire, 
which takes so important a part in the production of tea and cacao, has counted 
for very little in relation to coffee production. 

The following table shows the position : — 


Exports of Coffee from the British Empire 


India .... 

1913 

tons. 

. 13,408 

1920 

tons. 

8,664 

1921 

tons. 

13.424 

1922 

tons. 

8,687 

Ceylon 

9 

6 

79 

33 

Federated Malay States 

742 

17 

15 

— 

Kenya and Uganda 

928 

7.913 

4.077^ 

6,463 

Nyasaland . 

86 

22 

40 

42 

Jamaica 

2,910 

2,063 

3.229 

3.130 

British Guiana 

40 

185 

181 

361 

Total 

18,123 

18,870 

21,045- 

18,716 


• In addition to the above tonnage there may be taken into account the output 
from some of the mandated territories, of which Tanganyika is the most 
important— (1913) 1059 tons, (1920) 2143 tons, (1921) 3828 tons, (1922) 4271 
tons. 

Altogether, therefore (including the mandated territories), the British Empire 
produces about 2 per cent of the world’s total supply of coffee (export surplus 
of producing countries). 

The world’s coffee position as a whole is overshadowed by the tremendous 
* Nine months only, owing to a change in the financial year. 
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production of Brazil—fully two-thirds of the world’s output — and the operation 
of the Coffee Valorisation Scheme. Coffee is notoriously a crop with which 
one year of good yields is followed by another (or two) of poor yields, and the 
scheme functions by taking the surplus during years of hea\'y production and 
releasing it during years when the yield is smaller. The important influence 
of coffee exports and prices on the national wealth of Brazil may be surmised 
from the following data in round figures, as extracted from official statistics 



Total 

Value of 

Value 

Average 

Average 

Balance of Trade 
It'ss Annual 


of Cottee 

price per 

rate of 

Coniinitnicnts 


Exports. 

Exports. 

bag 

exchange. 

in milli{>ns. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

(1. 

i 

1919 

130,000,000 

72,600,000 

5 12 

i 4 i 

23 surplus 

1920 

107,500,000 

52,800,000 

4 II 

14.^? 

47 deficit 

1921 

58,600,000 

34,700,000 

2 if) 


31 »» 

1922 

68,600,000 

44,200,000 

3 10 

7.12- 

10 „ 


The Government of a debtor country is naturally obliged to consider 
currency in relation to sterling. 

It will be observed from the above figures that the net trade deficit for the 
past four years was about j^65,ooo,ooo. Some allege that if there had been no 
valorization policy enforced the price of coffee wa)uld have remained in the 
vicinity of 30s. per bag, and the effect of this would have been to increase the 
trade deficit to approximately ^^100,000, 000 .sterling, and the rate of exchange 
would consequently have declined still more. 

The world’s coffee output, consumption and stock position is usually given 
for the years commencing ist July. The visible supply at the beginning of 
July, 1922, was 8,576,000 bags ; a year later, at ist July, 1923, it was 5,310,000 
bags, the Brazilian crop having been short. The indications arc that the crop 
for 1 923-24 will be the largest for many years. At a conservative estimate the 
Santos 1923-24 crop will be at least 13,500,000 bags, though some authorities 
put it much higher ; the Rio crop, 3,500,000 and the Victoria and Bahia crops 
about 1,000,000 bags. Adding to these the estimated output of mild coffees 
of about 6,000,000 bags, a total world production for 1923- 24 of about 24,000,000 
bags is arrived at. The world’s consumption of coffee during 1923-24 cannot 
much exceed 20,000,000 bags ; therefore, the visible supply at ist July, 1924, 
is expected to be approximately 10,000,000 bags. 

There is obviously no room for f^urther direct competition with Brazil. 
Happily coffee (of the best qualities) is a “ fancy article,” and there is always 
room at the top for a certain — not unlimited — ^production of special coffees 
which have won a place in public favour. It is on these that British planters 
at present concentrate and will be well advised to continue to rely. 

Coffee Cultivation and Preparation for the Market, — By far the 
greatest proportion of the world’s supply of coffee is furnished by Coffca arabica, 
known as Arabian coffee. Smaller quantities are furnished by Coffea liberica 
(Liberian coffee) and Coffea robusta. Arabian coffee commences to yield in 
its fourth year, Liberian properly at its fifth, and Robusta in its third year. 
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The last named is a native of the Congo (a similar type is indigenous to Uganda), 
and has only been comparatively recently introduced into cultivation ; it is 
grown principally in Java and Sumatra by British and Dutch planters, often in 
association with rubber, and within the last few years some interest has been 
evinced in its cultivation in Ceylon. 

Arabian Coffee. — ^The Arabian coffee plant is a small tree native of the 
tropical Africa, but introduced into all tropical countries and cultivated exten- 
sively in Brazil, West Indies, South India, Java, etc. This coffee is generally 
cultivated at elevations between two thousand to four thousand five hundred 
feet and over. It thrives best on a deep loam soil, though certain clays mixed 
with same give good results, especially if a fair amount of humus is present. 
Low-lying and damp situations induce disease. Generally speaking, Arabian 
coffee does best when the mean annual temperature is about 70° F., and the 
mean minimum temperature about 55° F. The finest flavoured coffee is, 
as a rule, grown at the highest altitudes. A moderately high and well distributed 
rainfall is also required. The usual planting distance is 6 by 6 feet, giving 
1200 trees to the acre. The first yield is obtained when the trees are from four 
to five years old. When in full bearing, some years later, a yield of about 5 cwt. 
to 7 cwt. an acre * may be obtained from a new plantation on unimpoverished 
soil, or well kept up older estates. Under exceptional circumstances a much 
higher yield has been obtained. 

Unfortunately, owing to soil impoverishment, disease and pests, the average 
yield mentioned is much above that obtained on many estates, particularly in 
Southern India. The failure to deal adequately with the problem of declining 
yields is to be attributed to lack of capital in the industry, and this, in turn, is 
due to the diminished earning power of the old varieties of coffee as an invest- 
ment (in India). 

Under the most favourable conditions, Arabian coffee trees will live 35 to 
60 years, but many trees on every estate arc exhausted in ten or twelve years 
by ynskilled treatment, or the attacks of borers or leaf disease. Constant 
“ supplying ” of the vacancies has thus to go on. Permanent shade, except at 
low elevations, is often considered unnecessary for Arabian coffee. In South 
India, however, it is usually grown under permanent shade. Periodical manuring 
(with farmyard manure or, as in South India, with fish manure) is indispensable, 
and pruning is necessary to keep the trees low and spreading. Coffee being a 
surface feeder (though it has a tap root) grass is the weed most to be feared as 
it not only smothers up the ground, but exudes a poison from its roots which 
kills the coffee. 

Liberian Coffee. — ^The difference between the Arabian and the Liberian 
coffee is great. The latter grows to be a flourishing tree of 35 feet or more in 
height, if not pruned. Its trunk is of a reddish-brown colour. Its berries are 
comparatively large and do not drop when ripe, or become soft. The per- 
manent skin of the berry is tough and strong ; and this makes the preparation 
of Liberian coffee more difficult than the Arabian coffee. The proportion of 

* Mr. C. n. Lankester, the well-known coffee planting expert, gives the average yield in Costa 
Rica — a country known for its high standard of coffee cultivation — at over 5 cwt. per acre. 
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the manufactured c<^ee to the raw berries used is very small — about i to lo. 
In the case of Arabian coffee the proportion stands at i to 5. The Liberian 
tree blooms many times in the year, while the Arabian type blooms at most 
five times. This is of great advantage, since plucking is spread over the course 
of the whole year. There is, also, not the great demand on the resources of the 
tree which it would have to meet in a short space of time if it had to bring forth 
one heavy crop. This is the case with Arabian coffee, aiid is one reason why 
the tree is so severely affected by the leaf disease. Liberian coffee is usually 
planted 8 by 8 f<jet, and is suited for low elevations only, i.c. up to 2000 feet. 
The best and steadiest crops of this coffee have been grown on land of a peaty 
nature in low country. 

Robusta Coffee. — Robusta coffee flourishes from almost sea-level to 3000 
feet, and, as already noted, has been favoured as an intercrop with rubber. It 
is a rapid grower and a heavy yielder, giving a crop of about i cwt. per acre 
in two years from planting, 4 to 5 cwt. in the third year, while 14 to 18 cwt. 
has been recorded in the fourth year, and 24 cwt. per acre in the sixth year. 
However, so far as present experience goes, these yields are not kept up, the 
plant having exhausted its soil. The proportion of dry coffee to raw berries is 
about I to 4 ; the berries are much smaller than those of Liberian, but the 
beans are almost the same size, and there are more berries to a cluster, often 
over sixty. The plant thrives best on a loose clay loam soil. 

Preparation of Coffee. — ^A mature coffee “ cherry ” consists of : (i) a 
coloured outer skin ; (2) a thin layer of fniity matter of a light colour ; (3). a 
network of slender filaments ; (4) a gummy substance which, after fermentation, 
resembles mucilage, and when suspended in water, as during the washing 
process, quickly assumes a flocculont form ; (5) the parchment, or cartilaginous 
membrane, which covers the “ silverskin ” ; (6) the pellicle called the “ silver- 
skin ” ; (7) two semi-elliptic seeds, or one elliptic seed (Peaberry), composed 
of a homy albumen which surrounds the embyro or rudimentary plant. The 
method of preparation for the export market may be briefly described. 
Hie processes are : pulping, fermenting, washing, drying and hulling, but the 
last-named is not necessarily performed on the estate or indeed in the country 
of origin. 

The coffee cherries as received from the estate go into receiving tanks 
filled with water, where lights and cherries dried on the tree arc floated off for 
separate treatment ; they then pass to the pulping machines, where by the 
action of a rough revolving cylinder, the outer layer is converted into pulp. The 
pulp is separated from the seeds by mechanical stirring in another vat or tank, 
and the seeds — still covered with their parchment and the slimy layer of gummy 
substance — go next to the fermenting tanks, where they are allowed to ferment 
for a time that varies in different countries. Over-fermentation causes the 
defect known as foxy beans (reddish in colour). Such are offensive in odour, 
and a few of them will spoil the liquoring of a consignment of coffee. Another 
effect of over-fermentation is to cause adhesion of the silverskin. From the 
fermenting tanks the coffee passes to the washing channels, where they are 
cleansed in running water ; at the same time further separation of the light 
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interior coffee takes place, the “ lights ” going off in the overflow. T^s separa- 
tion enables better results to be obtained in the hlilling and grading process 
of the better grades, and may also eliminate hand-picking. Where there is an 
insufficient supply of running water, coffee may be washed in tanks. The 
latest method is to employ a coffee washing machine of the Harper-Townshend 
twe. This eliminates all handling of the coffee beans from the pulper to the 
drying tables. It is fed automatically from the fermenting tanks ; and, after 
loosening the saccharine matter from the parchment by a semi-dry process, it 
washes the coffee centrifugally in a running stream of clear, water, separates 
lights and heavy, and delivers them on to a draining table. 

Drying takes place generally speaking on barbecues (stone floors) exposed 
to the sun with or without sliding roofs to keep off the rain. Drying on trays is 
also practised, and mechanical driers are employed in some cases. The dried 
beans are now in the state known as “ parchment coffee.” The final operations 
of hulling or “ cleaning ” (removing the parchment and the “ silverskin ”) 
and grading are carried out by means of hulling and grading machines, either 
in a central factory serving numerous estates in the same neighbourhood — as 
the machinery is expensive — or at the port of shipment, or in the country of 
destination. The question whether to clean and grade coffee locally or export 
it in the parchment is one for individual decision, depending on local circum- 
stances. There is often considerable advantage in sending coffee to London 
in the parchment, as the London wharfingers grade according to the needs 
of the markets. 

Imports of Coffee into the United Kingdom 

COFFEE not kiln-dried (ROASTED OR GROUND) 

Quantity Value 



1013 

cwt. 

IC)22 

cwt. 

19J3 

i 

1022 

1 

From British W. Africa . 

44 

5 

137 

17 

Union of S. Africa . 


578 

2,323 

British E. Africa 

10,056 

89,728 

44.525 

408,233 

Aden and Dependencies . 

5.343 

3.667 

21,151 

18,895 

British India . 

Straits Settlements and 
Dependencies (includ- 

67.439 

67,078 

267,190 

386,640 

ing Labuan) 

— 

2 

5 

10 

'British West India Islands 

6,189 

3.443 

24,607 

17,119 

British Guiana 

876 

2,030 

2,590 

5.549 

Other British Possessions 

652 

1, 1 86 

2,233 

5,374 

from British Empire 

90.599 

167,717 

362,438 

844,160 

„ Foreign Countries . 

776,872 

921,202 

2,558,417 

3,581,646 

Imports 

846,471 

1,088,919 

2,920,855 

4,425,806 

Reshipments . 

514.634 

295.993 

1,842,248 

1,091,958 

Net Imports • 

331.837 

792,926 

1,078,607 

3.333.848 
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The Ix>ndon Coffee Market.— London largely undertakes the arbitration 
on coffee contracts, even thdugh they are made between countries of production 
and Continental ports, and sustained efforts on the part of the Coffee Trade 
Association of London (founded in 1916), point to a probable growth in the 
iniportance and influence of the market in future. 

The Sorting, Working and Weighing of Coffee. — Imported coffee, on 
arriving in London, is sent dii'ect from the ships to one of the following wharves : 
Metropolitan and New Crane, Symon’s, Willson’s, New Hibernia, Red Lion, 
Port of London Authority and St. John’s. Symon’s Wharf and St. John’s Wharf 
have no machinery for milling coffee. In its state on arrival at the wharves it 
may be (i) neither cleaned nor graded, or (2) foreign cleaned but not graded, or 
(3) both foreign cleaned and graded. Indian coffees fall in the last-named class. 
East African and other coffees in all the classes ; the great bulk is at any rate 
foreign cleaned. Coffee requiring both cleaning and grading can be sub- 
mitted to both operations at the wharves and Port of London Authority. 

Coffee in parchment, that has to be prepared for sale in London passes 
through sieves to rid it of foreign matter ; it is next milled to break the parch- 
ment, which is then either drawn off by suction or by air-blast. After this the 
coffee is graded, and lastly each size is bulked. 

The method of grading adopted in the London market is to divide into the 
following sorts - 

Elephants, i.e. over-grown berries. 

A—bold. 

15 — mediums. 

C — thirds. 

'I’riage and chips.* 

Peaberry. 

The last-named is in some cases divided into bold, medium and small. The 
procedure with coffee, which has been “ foreign cleaned ” and “ foreign grac^ed,” 
is first of all to sort the marks ; the bags are then opened and inspected by the 
wharfingers, and placed to their correct piles according to quality, etc., and then 
bulked. Bulking, it wall be seen, is the regular practice, whether grading has 
been done at the source or not. After bulking, samples representative of the 
whole arc taken by the wharfingers or Port of lamdon Authority, and the 
coffee is refilled into bags which are weighed at this stage for the Customs 
registration. An allowance is made by II.M. Customs to account for the weight 
of samples drawn. * 

“ Lotting accounts,” together with the samples, are then sent to the brokers 
for the preparation of the auction sale catalogues. The samples arc exhibited 
in the brokers’ sale rooms in Mincing Lane prior to the auction, and small samples 
in the wharfingers’ own papers as guaranty of authenticity are given to the 
wholesale buyers, who roast and liquor them and buy on their opinion. As 
will have been gathered, the grading of coffee by the w'harfingers is primarily 
a matter of sizes and bulking of similar descriptions, leaving the quality of each 

* Berries broken in cleaning. 
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lot still a matter to be decided upon by the buyer inspecting samples ; the 
great importance of accurate grading (nowhere carrifed out more admirably than 
by the London wharfingers) is obvious from the fact that the degree of roasting 
required by “ Elephant ” would char Grade “ C ” to a black cinder. In the 
auction catalogues the various lots of coffee are, of course, distinguished by 
mark, country of origin, ship and wharf lot, as well as by the grades that have 
been assigned them according to the above classification. 

The following arc the various importers’ charges in connection with the 
operations that have been outlined : — , 

COFFEE IN BAGS 
Clean 

Consolidated Rate, including : — s. d. 

Lighterage from ship, landing, weighing, bulking, taring, sampling, 

housing, 6 weeks’ rent from date of ship’s report and delivery . 9I per cwt. 

(minimum id. per bag) ...... i ,, 

Ixss 12 1 per cent discount, plus War Increase 55 per cent 

Consolidated Rate, as above, also including sizing or grading at 

working on gross weight . . . . . .16,, 

Consolidated Rate, as above, also including polishing and sizing or 

grading at working on gross weight . . . . . i 10 „ 

No discount, plus War Increase 55 per cent 

Sorting (minimum id. per bag) i » 

Less i2| per cent, plus 55 per cent 
If polishing and/or sizing are ordered after working the following 
charges apply in addition to the usual Consolidated Rate : — 

Polishing and sizing on gross weight and sorting . . .1 6 per cwt. 

Sizing on gross weight . . . . . • .11,, 

Reweighing and repiling in addition 4 » 

Plus War Increase 55 per cent 


In Husk 


Consolidated Rate, as above, also including Husking, polishing, 
sizing, weighing before husking if required. 

In parchment on gross weight before husking . . .20 per cwt. 

• In cherry on gross weight before husking . . .3 

Liberian in parchment on gross weight before husking . 4 

Liberian in cherry on gross weight before husking . . 5 

No discount, plus War Increase 55 per cent 
Hand picking, if required, charged according to labour. 

Weight Notes for sale purposes 3d. each, plus War Increase 55 per cent, 
Warrant Stamps 3d. each net. 

Rent, if incurred after above 6 weeks, at 6d. per ton per week, less 12| 
per cent discount, plus War Increase 47^ per cent. 

Port of London Rates, lod. per ton net. 
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The London Coffee Auctions.— The London Coffee Auctions are held 
twice weeldy, at present ort Tuesdays and Thursdays, at the Commercial Sale 
Rooms, Mincing Lane, E.C. Brokerage is | per cent for buying and i per cent 
for selling. Bids rise by 6d. per cwt. There is a discount of i per cent for 
payment cash against warrants on the Prompt Day (notified at the top of each 
catalogue), which is always not later than one month after the purchase date. 
Warrants weights are taken for invoicing goods, and there is a customary draft 
allowance of 2 lb, per bag. The full terms and conditions applying to the sale 
of coffee are as follows : — 

Terms and Conditions of Sale of Coffee 

1. Tlic Selling Brokers may at their discretion refuse to recognise the bid, or to 
accept the name of anyone desiring to purchase at tliis Sale. 

2. Subject to the previous Condition, tlic highest bidder to b(' the purchaser, but 
the Vendor reserves the right to bid by himself or his agent, or to alter, vary, or with- 
draw any lot or lots before or during the Sale. Should any dispute arise during the 
course of bidding at the Sale the same shall be decided by the showing of hands, or 
be left to the decision of the Selling Broker, 

3. Brokers or agents purchasing at this Sale must declare their Principals (to be 
approved by the Selling Brokers) immediately after the Sale, or be held responsible 
for the fulfilment of the Contract. 

4. Prompt as printed ; payment for the Coffee to be made as follows : A deposit 
to be paid to the Selling Broker on the Tuesday following the day of Sale on all pur- 
chases for which the weight notes have been delivered to the Buyer on or before the 
preceding Friday. The deposit to be 20 per cent on the selling price of Coffee, the 
same to be reckoned in even poundage, and the balance by casli on the Prompt Day 
or on delivery of the warrants ; Interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum being 
allowed on all payments made before the Prompt for the unexpired term. 

5. For all Coffees (excepting those sold on quay terms) one warrant and one weight 

note to be made out for each lot. ^ 

6. For all Coffees sold on quay terms, one warrant and one weight note to be 
made out for each lot, but if the lot exceeds 40 bags, Buyer to have the option of separate 
warrants and weight notes for each 40 bags. The delivery of the warrants (or other 
documents of title to the Coffee) by Selling Brokers to the Buyer on payment of the 
purchase money shall be deemed to be delivery of the Coffee to the Buyer. 

7. The goods to be ready for delivery on the morning after the day of Sale ; the 
Buyer to have the option of cancelling his purchase of any lot or lots lor which he 
cannot obtain the warrants and weight notes on the second morning after /he day, of 
Sale, an immediate written declaration that the contract is rescinded to be given to 
the Selling Brokers, 

8. The goods to be taken at warrant weights, with customary allowances, as they 
lie in the warehouse (the damaged portion with all faults) where they may be inspected 
previous to the Sale ; any objection as to quality or description will not be admitted 
or entertained unless made within ten days of the day of Sale. 

9. In case of loss from fire and/or acts and operations ot war previous to Prompt 
Day, delivery of warrants, or day of payment, whichever may first happen, the Contract 
for such portion of the goods to be void, and the deposit to be retuimed, plus interest. 
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10. Lot money 6d. per lot of the value of £5 or over on all purchases within the 

• Prompt. ' • * 

11. In the event of non-fulfilment of any of the conditions, the goods to be re-sold 
by public or private Sale, and the loss (if any) as well as all charges incurred, to be made 
good by the defaulter. 

12. Any dispute arising out of a Contract made under these Conditions is to be 

settled by Arbitration in the usual manner by London Coffee Brokers who are Members 
of the Coffee Trade Association of London. Such submission to Arbitration shall 
be final, and may be made a Rule of His Majesty’s High Court of Justice, or any division 
thereof on the, application of cither party. * 

13. Mile “ usual manner ” referred to in the previous paragraph shall be constituted 
as follows : — 

Each disjuitant shall appoint (in writing) as Arbitrator a recognised Coffee Broker 
and Member of the Association. No Broker shall act as Arbitrator in a case where he 
is interested in the subject matter of dispute without the consent (in writing) of the 
parties to the dispute. 

If one disputant shall neglect to appoint an Arbitrator within fourteen days after 
notice in writing received from the other disputant of the appointment made by liirn, 
the Chairman of the Association shall appoint the other Arbitrator. A fee of £1 is. in 
respect of such appointment to be paid to the Association by the party to the dispute 
who shall apply for such appointment to be made. 

Such Arbitrators shall, before entering on the Arbitration, appoint an Umpire (also 
a Coffee Broker and Member of this Association) and in tlie event of the .Arbitrators 
being unable to agree upon an award they shall refer the dispute to the Umpire. If 
the Arbitrators shall neglect to appoint an Umpire within seven days from tlu'ir appoint- 
ment, the Chairman of the Association (at the request of either Arbitrator) shall appoint 
same. 

The Arbitrators and Umj)irc shall have power to obtain, call for, receive and act upon 
any such oral or documentary evidence or information (whether the same be strictly 
admissible as evidence or not) and to conduct the Arbitration in such manner in all 
respects as they or lie may think fit. 

The award of such Arbitrators or Umpire (as the case may be) shall be final and binding 
on all parties. 

All awards must be signed by the Arbitrators or Umpire in their own names. 
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CHAPTER IX 

GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY: COFFEE , PRODUCTION 

COFFEE PRODUCTION IN INDIA. CEYLON. BRITISH MALAYA, EAST AND 
CENTRAL AFRICA, SIERRA LEONE, JAMAICA, BRITISH GUIANA 
AND AUSTRALIA 

[Revised to January, 1924 ; annual statistics complete to December 31st, 1922.] 

India : Historical and General. Acreage under Coffee. Production and Yield per Acre. Handling 
and Curing the Coffee Crops. Ceylon. Rritish Malaya. Kenya : Acreage under Coffee. 
Exports, l.abour. ^1 anganyika. Uganda : Exports. Acreage under Coffee. Coffee 
Districts. Yicld.s. Cost of Planting Up. C’ost of Production. Nyasaland. Sierra Leone, 
The Canieroons. Aden. Jamaica : Exports. Freight Kates. British Guiana. Australia. 


I. COFFEE IN INDIA 

Historical and General. — ^The systematic cultivation of coffee in India 
dates from 1830. During the next thirty years a large area was put under coffee 
in Mysore, Coorg, the Nilgiri and Shevaroy Hills, and the Wynaad. In 1862 
the Coffee industry in Southern India had reached its zenith, but three years 
later the borer beetle made its appearance in the Wynaad and Coorg, and the 
leaf blight {Hemileia vastatrix) which had ruined the Ceylon coffee estates 
followed. Between 1877 and 1887 no less than 263 plantations in the Wynaad 
were abandoned and the Ceylon industry was completely ruined ; but the 
Indian industry, if it has made no headway in the last thirty or forty years, has 
at least lost little ground despite^ falling prices due to the competition of Brazil, 
Guatemala, and Costa Rica, chiefly because the produce is generally of superior 
quality. Indeed, the coffee from certain Mysore estates commands higher 
prices than even the so-callcd Mocha, much of which, if the truth were known, 
being native cherry exported by dhem from Mangalore and Tellicherry to 
Red Sea ports. 

Exports of Coffee from India. — The exports of coffee from India in the 
calendar years 1921 and 1922 were as shown in the table on next page. 

In the pre-War year, 1913-14, shipments amounted to 259,900 cwt., of which 
92.353 cwt. went to the United Kingdom, 97,543 cwt. to France, 12,751 cwt. 
to Ceylon, 4482 cwt. to Turkey in Asia, 9122 cwt. to Belgium, 9224 cwt. to 
Germany, 12,133 Austria-Hungary, and the balance to “ Other 

Countries.” 

In the six months, April to September, 1923, the exports increased to 
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122,500 cwt., as compared with 77,600 cwt. in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. All the principal importing countries t6ok larger quantities, 
the most noticeable increases being France, the United Kingdom, Arabia, and 
the Bahrein Islands. 


Exports of Coffee from India 


To United Kingdom 
,, France ..... 

,, Turkey, Asiatic (incl. Mesopotamia) 
„ Arabia ..... 

,, Bahrein Islands 

,, Ceylon ..... 

„ Australia (including New Zealand) 

,, Other Countries 

ToUl .... 


Quantity Value 


cwt. 

1022 

cwt. 

1021 

Ks. 

1022 

Rs. 

99.63.^ 

65,823 

54,65,207 

46,74,027 

81,787 

67,328 

44,75.239 

48,95.350 

10, <^89 

4.393 

11,25,440 

3,25,090 

9.J<34 

1,810 

5,22,902 

1,28,9112 

17.530 

3.991 

10,41,741 

2,80.1 5^ 

1,490 

379 

82,401 

28,601 

9,949 

8,839 

3.80,415 

6,17,680 

31,297 

21 ,210 

17,90,228 

15.37.939 

298,479 

173.743 

1,48,82,570 

1,24.87.456 


Production and Yield of Coffee per Acre in iNDiA.—l’hc folloAving 
figures are furnished by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence for 
India regarding the total production in the years ending 31st March, and yield 
per acre of coffee in the various planting districts ; they arc stated, however, 
to exclude the production of plantations of under ten acres in extent ; — 


Production of 

Coffee 

IN India and Yield 

I’ER Acre 




1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

No. of Plantations reporting 

. 

2942 

2964 

2998 



cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Totel production 

. 

. 200,774 

184.309 

227,390 

Average yield per acre of plucked 

area 

lb. 

)b. 

Ib, 

For Madras 

. 

210 

202 

296 

„ Coorg .... 

. 

235 

182 

251 

„ Mysore 

. 

189 

179 

177 

,, Cochin 

. 

132 

128 

126 

,, Iravancore . 

. 

246 

117 

149 


■ These yields arc, of course, very low owing to deterioration of old 
plantations. 

Doubt is even cast (by the United Planters’ Association of South India) 
on the apparent improvement in yields in Madras Presidency and Coorg during 
1922-23, the accuracy of the statistics being challenged. P'our hundred pounds 
of clean coffee per acre used to be taken as a fair average — ^but not a good — 
yield. 

Improved Cultivation. — Happily during recent years increased attention 
has been directed to the scientific cultivation of the crop. The coffee on many 
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of the estates is very old and will shortly have to be replaced. An important 
change has already taken place in the substitution of the hardy and robilst 
Coorg strain for the old “ Chick ” coffee. It has lately been realised that there 
is a need for better seed selection, and for studying the possibility of raising 
a new vigorous strain of coffee by hybridisation on Mendelian lines. The matter 
has been taken up by some of the more experienced planters,, and great promise 
of success has been achieved with two new types of plant which have been 
evolved. Of these, one called “ Jackson’s ” coffee hybrid, and another Kent’s 
Arabics, have given the best results and have continued to be popular. The 
seeds of both forms have been exported in considerable quantity to the Kenya 
Colony for planting there. The hybrid gives good crops, while Kent’s Arabics 
has shown itself as a most vigorous disease resisler, and one capable of being 
grown upon land where the ordinary types fail to produce a yield. 

Most of the coffee grown in Southern India is of the Arabian variety, but 
some Robusta has been planted recently. 

Acreage under Coffee in South India. — The official figures of acreage 
under coffee in South India (excluding plantations of under ten acres) have, 
like the figures of yield per acre, been called into question by the U.P.A.S.I. 
They show a total area under coffee at the close of the year 1922-23 of 131,655 
acres, of which Mysore accounts for 52 per cent, Coorg for 24 per cent, Madras 
for 22 per cent, and Cochin and Travancore together for 2 per cent. New 
land is said to have been planted up with coffee to the extent of 7224 acres 
in 1922-23, while 2842 acres of old cultivation were abandoned, the net increase 
being 4382 acres over 1921-22. The area plucked in 1922-23, according to 
the same authority, was 114,496 acres. A considerable proportion of the new 
area stated to have been planted was in the Madras Presidency, but the United 
Planters’ Association of South India have been unable to trace any increase 
such as reported. 

Handling and Curing the Indian Coffee Crops. — After plucking,- the 
fruit is either dried and pounded or immersed in water and pulped by tho>wet 
method before it is bagged and sent down to the coast. Some coffee is sent 
in parchment direct to Europe, but the bulk of the coffee grown in Mysore, 
Coorg, and the Wynaad, the Nilgiris, Palni and Shevaroy Hills is prepared for 
export at Mangalore, Tellicherry, Calicut, and Coimbatore, where there are a 
large number of big curing works, each employing about two hundred men 
and women. The parchment coffee which is brought down to the coast in carts 
is spread out on barbecues, consisting of asphalt platforms in open yards 
slightly sloped from the centre and divided by low slanting barriers. When 
sun-dried the coffee is taken into the peelers, and after peeling, winnowed by 
either machinery or hand labour, and sized. It is then garbled by women, who 
eliminate all the broken and imperfect beans. When the garbling is over the 
coffee is weighed and then bagged in double sacks or put into casks. Com- 
mercially two kinds of coffee are recognised : (i) cherry ^ usually from Indian- 
owned estates, where the whole fruit is dried and not put through pulpers, and 
(2) plantation coffee, cured at the coast ports according to the process already 
described. Most of the cherry goes to France, and of the plantation coffee 
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to the United Kingdom, The three recognised sizes are known as A, B, and C, 
ejtclusive of peaberry, while the broken and imperfect beans are classified as 
triage. When bagged, coffee is put up in gunnies containing 182 lb. net, and 
shipment is usually effected between December and March but may be extended 
to May. 

Labour. — ^The statistics for labour employed on coffee plantations in South 
India during 1922-^3 show a daily average of 67,903 persons, of whom 41,^17 
were permanent and 26,186 temporary employees. The estates frqp which 
this information was gathered plucked 114,496 acres during 1922-23. ' 


2. COFFEE IN CEYLON 

Arabian coffee was the first staple product of Ceylon, and at its highest 
point of prosperity, about 1870, there were 185,000 acres in the island under 
this cultivation, representing a capital value of perhaps ^£5, 500,000 to ,^7,000,000, 
while the exports amounted to 1,000,000 cwt. in good years. Then in the early 
’seventies came the leaf disease {Hemeleia vastairix) which spread with alarming 
rapidity, devastating the whole industry and ruining many planters. The 
export from Ceylon consequently dropped from nearly 1,000,000 cwt. in 
1974 to 187 cwt. in the pre-War year (1913). 

There are no cultivations of Arabian coffee now remaining in the Colony, 
although there are still considerable numbers of trees to be found scattered 
in all the planting districts. These trees thrive and produce good crops when 
they are under shade, and locally grown Arabian coffee can be purchased in 
most stores and boutiques. In recent years, as the result of experiments at 
experiment stations, there has been some planting of the Robusta type of 
coffee, and good crops are now being obtained from Robusta coffee and from a 
hybrid type. The demand for seeds and plants from the areas grown in the 
experiment stations exceeds the supply, and it is possible that fair areas may 
be under Robusta types of coffee in the near future. The plants ]^row well, 
suffer but little from the leaf disease, and yield in favourable localities satis- 
factory crops. Exports in 1922 amounted to 565 cwt. 


3. COFFEE IN BRITISH MALAYA 

' According to a recent return of agricultural acreages there are in the whole 
of British Malaya only some 7910 acres under coffee. This is divided into 
922 acres under coffee alone (all in the Federated Malay States) ; 3965 acres 
of coffee interplanted with rubber (1299 of which were in the Federated Malay 
States and 2666 in Kclantan, Kedah, and Tregganu — ^much of this must now 
be dying out, if not already cut out) ; 862 acres coffee under coco-nuts (702 in 
the Federated Malay States and 160 in the Straits Settlements) and 2161 acres 
coffee interplanted with other crops, of which 2001 are in the Federated Malay 
States and 166 in the Straits Settlements. Taking British Malay as a whole 
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there is no surplus of exports over imports, the reverse being the case. Such 
coffee of local production as is exported from the Federated Malay States and 
Unfederated Malay States ^oes to the Straits Settlements, where it either enters 
into consumption or loses its identity in the much larger import/export trade 
of that Colony. The retention of the Federated Malay States in the general 
table on page 198 is, however, a reminder of the glories of the past, when the 
country was a really large producer for export. It will be observed that even 
in 1913 t^e shipments .still reached 14,850 cwt. ; ten years earlier, in 1903, 
they were 75,720 cwt., but the rubber industry has carried all before it 
and swept the coffee plantations, which were already past their prime, into 
oblivion. 

It may be interesting to quote the imports and exports of coffee from 
British Malaya in recent years : — 


Imports 

Exports 


1021 

149,860 piculs 
S2,797,5o+ 
113,405 piculs 
$2', 287, 970 


1923 

174,779 piculs 
$4,574,928 
144,408 piculs 
$3,774,205 


4. COFFEE IN EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 

UGANDA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, NYASALAND 

The coffee-producing countries among British Possessions in Africa are 
Uganda, Kenya, and Nyasaland ; while Tanganyika, though a mandated 
territory, may also be briefly considered. Inasmuch as returns of exports 
have not been kept separately for Uganda and Kenya, there is some little 
difficulty in arriving at accurate figures in respect of exports of coffee as between 
the two countries. Imports, via Kisumu, i.c. Uganda produce, may be kept 
some considerable time at the port before shipment. Consequently the following 
division, though official, of the exports of the four countries is offered subject 
to the above reserve in respect of two of them. 


Exports of Coffee 



cwt. 

L 

Kenya (1921) 

. 99,187 

379.698 

Uganda (1921) 

. 48,856 

94,038 

Tanganyika (1922) 

. 85420 

203,000 

Nyasaland (1922) . 

849 



The following is a detailed statement showing the quantity and value of 
coffee exported from the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya and Uganda 
Protectorate during the year ended 31st December, 1922 : — 
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Exports of Coffee from Kenya and Uganda 


Destination, 

( 

(Produce of 
Domestic ; the Tan- 
IToduce. ! ganyika 

1 Territory. 

Total. 

Domestic 

Produce. 

Produce of 
the Tan- 
ganyika 
Territory. 

Total. 

1 

cwt. 1 

cwt. 

cwt. 

i 

i 

£ 

To United Kingdom 

88,240 

8,431 

96,671 

267,157 

20,308 

287,465 

„ India and Burma . . 1 

5 >004 

5.030 

10,034 

12,232 

10,907 

33.139 

.. Egypt 

(j.329 

23.454 

29.783 

16,709 

50,292 

67,001 

„ Zanzibar . . . . ; 

699 

1.583 

2,282 

1,862 

3,459 

5.341 

„ Union of South Africa . ! 

9.857 

464 

10,321 

30,895 

961 

31.856 

„ I'anganyika Territory . 

— 

434 

434 


995 

99 i 

„ Other British Possessions 

10 

169 

179 

27 

399 

426 

„ Arabia .... 

558 

II 2 

670 

1,222 

126 

1.348 

„ Belgian Congo . 

64 

— 

64 

87 


87 

„ Belgium .... 

26 

530 

556 

58 

1 ,626 

1,684 

,, Denmark .... 

I 


1 

6 

— 

6 

,, P'rance .... 

5.981 

13.390 

19,371 

17.535 

30,219 

47.754 

„ Germany .... 

520 

89 

609 

1,167 

300 

1,467 

„ Greece .... 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

I 

1 

,, Holland .... 

2,072 

i 8,768 

10,840 

5,988 

20,822 

26,810 

„ Italian East Africa 

6,897 

7,660 

14,557 

16,027 

19,241 

35,268 

>1 Italy 

1.057 

1,619 

2,676 

2,434 

zSM 

6,103 

„ Nor\vay .... 

542 

— 

542 

1.925 


1.925 

„ Portuguese Possessions 

1,401 

1,376 

2,777 

3.722 

2,603 

6,325 

„ United States of America 

3 

1 — 

3 

8 


8 

Total .... 

129,261 

1 73.109 

202,370 

379,061 

1 165,928 

544.989 


Tl»e above figure (for domestic exports) of 129,261 cwt., valued at ^(^379, 061, 
represents 14 per cent of the total exports from Kenya and Uganda. Unfor- 
tunately, to add to the complication of reviewing the trade figures of this part of 
the Empire, there has been a change in the financial year ; the only recent figures 
for comparison, therefore, are 1921 (nine months ended December 31st), 81,543 
cwt. domestic exports, value ^^263, 105 ; and 1920-21 (twelve months ended 
31st March) 158,267 cwt., value ^^574, 884. The average value per cwt. in 
recent periods has been : 1918-19 (47s. o-5d.), 1919-20 (69s. 2-7d.), 1920-21 
(72s. 7-8d.), 1921 (nine months : 64s. 6-4d.), 1922 (58s. 7-8d.). 


COFFEE IN KENYA 

The cultivation of Arabica coffee has extended rapidly since it was intro- 
duced into Kenya some twenty-five years ago, and it has become the staple 
crop of the highlands. Leaves are produced throughout the year, so that there 
is no withering period. 

Kenya Acreage under Coffee. — From statistical information obtained as 
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at the 30th June, 19^, the total area planted was 43,359 acres, of which there 
were from 

Acres 

1 to 3 years of age . . . 20,137 

3 to 6 ,, ,, , . * ^,474 

6 years and over . . . 13,748 

Total .... 43,359 

This figure show^ an increase of 9546 acres over the previous year’s statistical 
return, and further areas planted since the date of the 1922 return brought 
the planted area at 30th June, 1923, up to 52,249 acres— a further increase of 
8890 acres. Much young colTee being on the point of coming into bearing, 
it would appear probable that the export of Kenya coffee from European-owned 
estates will be trebled within the next four or five years. Tlie estimated crop 
for 1923-24 is 122,885 cwt., against 98,357 cwt. for j 922- 23. 

Rust caused by the fungus Hemifeia vastatrix is the most important disease, 
but the severity of its attack is greatly influenced by humidity and temperature, 
and to a less degree by management. The first attack on a plantation is always 
the most injurious, but there is no complete defoliation. In view of the past 
record of this disease in Ceylon, its appearance in Kenya Colony is viewed 
with considerable apprehension, but it really seems that the attacks are less 
severe than those experienced in Ceylon in the early ’eighties. 

In Kenya Colony coffee cultivation is usually unprofitable below 4000 feet, 
as a high temperature and high humidity in the rainy seasons arc so favourable 
to the rust that spraying is of no avail. At 6000 to 7000 feet, with a rainfall 
of 60-70 inches and an atmosphere saturated in the mornings, the low tem- 
perature checks the spread of rust, and is readily controlled by weak fungicides. 
At altitudes of 4000 to 5000 feet it is necessary to spray regularly with a stronger 
mixture. 

In the year ending June 30th, 1920, the Department of Agriculture found — 
from statistical information furnished — ^the following to be the average yields 
per acre : 

Per acre 

I to 3 years of age . . . | cwt. 

3 to 6 ,, ,, ... 2*86 

6 years and over , . . 6'66 

The coffee is graded into four qualities, an average crop yielding 20 per 
cent A quality; 50-60 per cent B quality; 28-18 per cent C; and 2 per 
cent peaberry. 

Coffee Exports from Kenya. — ^A s noted above, there is considerable 
difficulty in allocating exports according to source. A feature to be noticed 
is the attempts which are being made to open up new markets. South Africa, 
the Continent and neighbouring countries already take a fair amount of varying 
grades, and efforts are now being directed upon direct shipments to Australia 
and the United States of America. Recently the Colony received a delegation 
from South Mrica to investigate and report on reciprocal trade relationships 
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between Kenya and the Union of South Africa ; as a r^ult it is proposed to 
gfant a rebate of two-thirds of the South African Customs Duty on both the 
Kenya and Uganda coffees. Already coffee forms the bulk of Kenya’s exports 
to the Union, although it only constitutes about 5 per cent, of the Union’s total 
importations of raw coffee, which in 1921 approximated 15,000 short tons per 
annum, of which 14,000 emanated from Brazil, Kenya and Uganda takmg 
second place with 700 tons, and Dutch East Indies third with 150 tons. 

Nairobi coffee, being of exceptionally fine quality, and fetching on the 
London market up to ii6s. per cwt., has been used in South, Africa mainly for 
blending purposes in the mixtures put up, roasted and ground ready for use. 
But a large body of consumers in the Union prefer to buy the coffee berry, and 
the sale of Nairobi coffee for this purpose is expanding, now that its qualities 
are beginning to be appreciated. In the past, so it was stated, South African 
buyers were offering only 70s. per cwt., although the average price realised was 
85s. per cwt. c.i.f. London, equivalent to 8is. f.o.b. Mombasa, Kenya. Shippers 
are desirous of instituting a system of sale by grades to South African merchants 
similar to that in vogue on the London market. They are prepared to send 
down representative ranges of samples, and the advantages of the system are 
so obvious as to need no recommendation. 

The less expensive grades from Uganda have an excellent chance of com- 
peting with the Rio coffee, and should find a ready sale. 

The foregoing arrangement has been noted at some length as it is a happy 
example of the kind of reciprocity which can be entered into with beneficial 
results between countries of the Empire, and to show the opportunity for which is 
one of the reasons for the publication of the series of which this volume forms part. 

The coffee that reached the London market from Kenya during the early part 
of 1922 was, with few exceptions, far below the average of Nairobi coffee. This 
was due to the drought which occurred in 1921 . Much disappointment was evinced 
by the buyers at the quality of the crop, but judging by the high prices realised 
for the succeeding crop this feeling of disappointment must have passed away. 

Much Nairobi coffee is locally cleaned before export. During 1923 an 
interesting experiment was carried out by Messrs. Durant Radford & Co., on 
account of Thembigwa Ltd., owners of one of the finest coffee estates in Kenya. 
Two parcels of the season’s coffee, from the same estate, one locally cleaned 
and the other London cleaned were submitted for sale at the same time. 

The prices realised per cwt. were : — 

g London cleaned. Locally cleaned. | London cleaned. Locally cleaned, 

Peaberry . . 1x8/- SaZ-andioi/- ! Very small . 78/6 — 

Bold . . 1 12/- 107/6 Triage . . 66/- 77/- 

Medium . . 97/6 96/6 Broken . . 76/- — 

Small . . 90/6 86/6 Overgrown . — 85/- 

A report on the London cleaned coffee states : — 

" The coffee turned out good, greenish, bright and fresh, showing it was well prepared 
and dried. It was an attractive coffee in appearance, roasted and liquored well and the 
home trade competed briskly for the whole parcel. As a matter of fact the prices secured 
for the bold, medium and small sizes were the highest paid in the day’s sale, and as regards 
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the peaberTy,«h. liSs. per cwt. was the highest price that has been paid for Nairobi coffee 
since the new crop came into the market.” 

Of the locally cleaned coffee it is remarked : “ The coffee was greenish but rather dull 
when compared with the London cleaned parcel. It had been well prepared and graded, 
gave good roast and was good in the cup.” 

The Coffee Planters’ Union of Kenya (Standard Buildings', 6th Avenue, 
Nairobi) carries on a useful work. 

Labour. — Labour for harvesting the coffee crop is provided by the Waki- 
kuyu, but unfortunately the industry in recent years has been confronted by a 
scarcity of labour in the months when it is most required for dealing with the , 
crops and a comparative plenitude at other times, particularly during the 
period immediately preceding the time of collection of the native poll-tax. 
Since it is the necessity of working to accumulate money to pay the tax that 
makes the native labour unusually plentiful just at the season when it is not 
required, a case exists for changing the period of collection of tax in the coffee 
districts to a time just after the normal ingathering of the coffee crop. 

COFFEE IN TANGANYIKA 

There is a small number of European-owned coffee estates on the slopes 
of Kilimanjaro in Tanganyika territory and on the western and south-western 
shores of Lake Victoria there is a considerable quantity grown by natives. 
Native-grown coffee is exported from Bukoba, and comparative statistics 
are of interest. In 1923, 403 tons worth ^20,\iz were exported. By 1917 these 
figures had risen to 1228 tons and >([32,569 respectively, while in 1922 the export 
increased to 2740 tons valued at ^ii 3.3B1. The 1923 crop was expected to 
exceed 3000 tons. In the Moshi district the prospects of cofl'ee cultivation on a 
large scale by the Wachagga are most encouraging. This tribe started planta- 
tions of coffee as early as 1907, but in a small way, and, according to the last 
German figures, only 14,000 trees were native owned. At a recent census 
178,000 trees were counted. In order to provide seed of good quality a Govern- 
ment grant was made and nurseries started, from which 100,000 seedlings will 
shortly be ready for planting out. The quality of the coffee is in some cases 
quite equal to that grown by Europeans, and the price paid for it by local mer- 
chants has averaged one shilling per kilo. A voluntary inspection scheme was 
recently instituted by merchants in this area to assist the natives in raising and 
maintaining standards. If the cultivation extends, difficulties may he encoun- 
tered in the processes of drying and hulling, but these operations will probably 
be performed by Europeans, the native’s share in the industry being limited to 
cultivation, collection and pulping. 

COFFEE IN UGANDA 

The indigenous coffee of Uganda is Coffea robusta. It occurs throughout 
the Buganda Province in small lots of a few trees, which receive practically 
no attention beyond picking the fruit when ripe. Recently Coffea arabica, 
from Nyasaland and Bourbon have been introduced and largely planted up, 
and coffee is at present the staple crop of European planters in Uganda. 
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Besides the indigenous coffee, natives have planted Coffea arabica to a large 
eytent, and hundreds of small patches are to be found 'scattered throughout 
Uganda. The yields and prices of coffee have proved a disappointment to 
natives, so that many of their plantations are sadly neglected, and in many 
cases cultivation has entirely stopped. In the more humid parts of Uganda the 
life of Arabian coffee is very short, so that the indigenous Coffea rwusta will 
probably be more largely cultivated in the future. 

Exports. — ^The exports of coffee from Uganda amounted to 12,252 cwt. 
(value ^£23,167) in 191^-14, 48,256 cwt. in 1921, and 51,262 cwt, (value 
£99,227) in 1922. As it is shipped through Kenya, the distribution is perforce 
shown in a combined amount with Kenya coffee on page 212. Until about 
1916 a large proportion of the output was shipped in parchment, but the bulk 
of exports are now hulled before shipment. 

Acreage under Coffee in Uganda. — ^An official report, giving the acreage 
under coffee in Uganda at the end of 1922, shows a total of 41,187 acres made 
up as follows : — 

17,656 acres coffee growing alone (European estates). 

3,044 „ „ _ „ „ (Indian estates). 

8,894 acres of coffee intcrplantcd with rubber (European estates). 

895 „ _ „ „ „ „ (Indian estates). 

10,698 acres of native grown coffee. 


41,187 

Of the 20,700 acres stated to be under coffee growing alone, 20,245 ^cres are 
Arabica and the rest Robusta coffee, and 2027 acres were under 2 years of age 
(read now' under 3 years), and 18,673 acres were over 2 years (now over 3 years). 
Similar data are not available regarding intcrplanted and native-grown coffee, 
and it is highly probable that most of the 9789 acres of interplanted coffee has 
now been so far shaded out as to be of little value for productive purposes. 
Mr. C. H. Lankester, W'ho recently made an investigation of the industry for 
the Department of Agriculture (Kampala), came to the conclusion that the 
native coffee counted for very little, and that large further discounts should, 
for various reasons, be made from the figures, bringing the total down to about 
15,000 acres of good coflFee. 

Coffee Districts. — ^A coffee expert from Costa Rica, who was employed 
by the Uganda Government to report on the industry, recently ranged the 
coffee-producing areas in order of physical superiority thus : (i) Toro, (2) 
Elgon, (3)‘Mubendi, (4) Mityana and Masindi equal, (5) Kiagwe, (6) Enteboe 
and Busoga. Masaka district was not visited, but reports from other sources 
indicate it to be favourable to coffee planting. The present outlook of Toro is 
restricted by the heavy transport charge of £20 per ton to a lake port, and until 
this is reduced to a reasonable figure the planter is denied benefit from the many 
undoubted advantages conveyed by rich soils, favourable climate, and adequate 
and good water supply. If labour can be obtained, unlimited land of excellent 
quality awaits development. Average yields of 6 to 7 cwt. dry coffee per 
acre are claimed. The western foothills of Elgon, with their teeming Bagishu 
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pot>ulation, offer a favourable opportunity for a wide increase of an industry 
already established, and the* district eastwards from Mbale contains much godd 
coffee land. Mubendi, though not as a district so prodigal in suitable sites as 
Toro, has areas of the most fertile soil, which are not likely to be confined to 
those already in favourable exploitation. Here, again, the hundred odd miles of 
necessary road transport is a very heavy charge. Mityana, only fifty miles or 
so from Kampala, is rather variable in the quality of soil available, but contains 
some notably fertile areas in spite of an apparently dry climate ; it is mainly a 
“ savanna ” region. Coffee of very fine growth, of a \'igour and general appear- 
ance not excelled* in the Protectorate, may be seen here. Masindi (including 
Hoima) is as a group of plantations the best in the Protectorate. Culture and 
preparation are both well carried out, and facilities for the latter have been 
provided with greater thoroughness. Possibility of export by the alternative 
routes of the Nile or Kisumu is an undoubted advantage, the benefits of which 
will become greater when the Nile is rendered a cheaper means of transport. 

Hemileia vasiairix, the leaf fungus with so terrible a reputation from the 
East, appeared in Uganda in epidemic form in 1913, and caused a loss of crop 
that year estimated at as much as 30 per cent. Fear of results similar to 
those which occurred in Cej lon caused many planters to turn their attention 
to other crops, and probably some percentage of the rubber estates derived their 
existence from this apprehension. I'his disease has, however, never proved so 
disastrous in its efl'ects as in Ceylon, but that it modifies output is only too 
probable. 

Yields. — Owing to the very large area of coffee interplantcd with Para 
rubber, satisfactory figures for yield per acre are not forthcoming. The good 
crop of cherry borne by the trees evidenced the very high percentage of loss 
caused by insect, fungoid, or climatic influences, and until these are checked 
or modified little hope can be entertained of improvement. 

Cost of Planting Up. — The following is an estimate of the cost of planting 
and bringing to production in Uganda supplied from an official source : — • 


First Year 

Lease of Land, 320 acres, at FIs. 2s. per acre per annum . 640 00 

Survey, Legal Fees, etc. ...... 1,000 00 

Clearing and Planting 200 acres ..... 3,000 00 

Seeds and Nurseries ....... 500-00 

Manager’s Bungalow (wattle and daub) .... i,ooo-oo 

Tool Store 100 00 

Manager’s Salary 3,600 -oS 

Tools 750-00 

Incidentals 500-00 

Depreciation Nil 

Weeding ......... 5,000-00 


Total FIs 16,090 -00 

Add interest on capital, 10 per cent . . . 1,609 00 


Total 


17,699-00 
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Second Year 

Rent • . 

Upkeep, Weeding, Pruning, etei 
Seed« and Nurseries . ^ 

Supplying 
Incidentals . 

Tools , . . . 

Manager’s Salary . 

Depreciation on tools 33 per cent, on buildings 20 per cent 

Total FIs. 

Add interest on capital, 10 per cent 

Total 


Third Year 

Rent ..... 

Weeding, Pruning, Upkeep, etc. 

Incidentals .... 

Manager’s Salary . 

Tools 

l''wo hundred Coffee Trays 
Hand Coffee Pulpcr, Pulping Shed, 'Panks, Piping, cli 
Coffee Store 
Depreciation 

Total 

Add interest on capital, 10 per cent 


FIs. 


640 

00 

4,800 

00 

150 

00 

200 

00 

500 

00 

250 

00 

3.850 

00 

470 

00 

10,860 

00 

1 ,086 

00 

1 1 ,946 

00 

640* 

00 

4,800 

00 

500 

00 

4,100 

00 

250 

00 

1 ,400 

00 

1 ,500 

00 

I ,000 

00 

470 

00 

14,660 

00 

1 ,466 

00 

16,126 

00 

45 > 77 i 

00 


Grand Total ..... 

The total works out at FIs. 228/85 -^23 per acre. 

<CosT OF Production. — ^T he cost of production and shipping 1 cwt. of 
cofFee, on a well-managed estate under European supervision, is given below : — 

FIs. 

General Charges . 

Picking 


Curing and Packing 
Local Transport 
Pruning 

Pests and Diseases 
Supplying . 
Transport . 
Weeding 

Consumable Stores 


7-36 

2*22 

‘73 
I *04 
•70 
*20 
*01 
3‘04 
3 78 
•80 


Freiglit to London 


19*88 

4‘52 


24*40 
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, This equals j£49 j^er ton in London. Other estates in the Lake region show 
variations of from ^40 to ^60 per ton. Production costs of .feoffee vary with tlie 
quantity of crop, especially as affecting the incidence of overhead charges, so 
that alleviation of these may be hoped for Jrom properly controlled native 
cultivation. In this connection, the interesting, suggestion is made {vide Circular 
No, 7 of the Department of Agriculture, Kampala) that alleviation of the high 
overhead charge may be attainable by encouraging the cultivation of coflfee 
by natives in the immediate vicinity of estates. The suggestion is that, if each 
plantation were able to purchase as much again as it produced, this would 
enable the necessary equipment to be installed, and would reduce overhead and 
curing expense. The successful development of the cotton industry on these 
lines points, it is thought, to the probability of coffee eventually following 
them, and it is considered doubtful, taking into consideration the present trend 
in Uganda and the increasing difficulties of securing adequate labour and picking 
force, if any great extension of coffee culture will be possible or profitable other- 
wise. Railway freights can be reduced only by large increases of exports. 
“ Estimating an increase of 50 per cent over the present area of European- 
owned and supervised coffee estates, by ewntual organisation of all labour 
sources further augmentation would be through controlled native cultivations." 
This view is particularly interesting as it is diametrically opposed to that held 
in Kenya regarding the balance of advantage and disadv’antage in encouraging 
native cidtivation of coffee. 

As already noted, the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient supply of labour at 
present limits the size of a planting enterprise to about 200 acres, an area 
hardly sufficient to support a paid manager and at the same time to pay steady 
dividends to the owner. Hence the future would appear to lie with the 
owner-managed estate. I'hc majority of plantations which hav'^e closed 
down have been absentee-landlord estates with proportionately high overhead 
charges. 

COFFEE IN NY.^SALAND 

Coffee was the first crop to be cultivated by Europeans in Nyasaland, and 
in the early years the prospects of this industry appeared so bright that the 
coffee plant was adopted for the armorial bearings of Nyasaland. The high- 
water mark of cultivation was reached in 1901, when nearly 17,000 acres were 
under coffee. In 1900, some ig,i8o cwt. was exported. Serious crop failures, 
coupled with a decline in the price of coffee, led to its cultivation being ^bandoped 
to a great extent. Sufficient is still grown to meet local requirements, and it is 
of excellent quality. In 1922, 849 cwt. was exported, as against 807 cwt. in 
the previous year and 1715 cwts, in 1913. Coffee planting is, however, a very 
speculative business in Nyasaland, owing to the irregularity of the setting 
in of the rains. With little rain in October or November, the crop is 
always a relative failure. It succeeds, however, in very wet seasons, and 
for this reason is useful as a secondary crop in suitable localities with a 
light soil. 
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6. COFFEE IN BRITISH WEST AFRICA ^ SIERRA LEONE 

There are two species of coffee commonly grown in Sierra Leone. The 
kind grown principally in the. ippuntain villages yields a black berry and is 
Coffea sienophylla ; the coffee wli^h is grown principally on the low-lands, and 
affords a very large berry, is the llbcrian coffee or Coffea liherica. Of the two 
the former produces the better quality of coffee. 

Coffee cultivation has, however, been neglected of late years owing to the 
low prices offered. The trees receive very little attention, and in many cases 
are sa^y neglected and practically abandoned. “Mistletoe” is allowed to 
grow on the tree without restriction, and many of the trees are unfruitful because 
of the attacks of a fungus disease. This fungus is peculiar in that it seems to 
confine its attacks at first to individual branches, and attacked branches can be 
readily recognised by their diminutive foliage. In course of time, however,; 
it spreads until the whole tree is attacked and becomes unproductive. The 
only remedy then is to cut the tree hard back and allow the new branches to 
grow up, but it would probably be a better policy to plant young seedlings, 
especially if the tree be an old one. Owing to the peculiar mode of attack the 
disease could be controlled to a great extent by the prompt removal and burning 
of infected branches. There is no doubt that much more coffee might be grown 
and produced for export. 

The present position is that imports of coffee from Liberia sometimes 
exceed exports, and for some years past there have been no shipments worth 
mentioning. The coffee is prepared by drying in the cherry and then hulling 
by native methods. 

THE CAMEROONS 

It will be sufficient only to mention the existence of a coffee growing industry 
in the British sphere in the Cameroons and to give the figures of exports (532 
cwt., value iCi 349 1922, against 4 cwt., value in 1921). All shipments 
were*" made to the United Kingdom. 

7. THE COFFEE TRADE OF ADEN 

Aden is the great receiving and shipping centre for the coffee trade of the 
Arabian Gulf and the hinterland. It possesses an open-air coffee market where 
camels unload from the interior. This is not frequented by the European 
merchants (agents of importing houses), who are represented by native brokers 
thrbugh whom all business is done. 

Mocha coffefe is grown in a small area in the mountainous regions of the 
south-western portion of the Arabian Peninsula in the province of Yemen. 
It has often been stated that the production of Mocha coffee and the area of 
land under cultivation are steadily decreasing. It is true that if greater care 
were taken of the land and in methods of cultivation, production and quality 
could be greatly improved. In many cases the only attention the growers give 
to their land and trees is to harvest as large a crop as possible. The receipts at 
Aden and shipments from that place have been as follows : — 
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From 

Zanzibar and Pemba . 
Somaliland 
Straits Settlements 
Perim 

India— Bombay . 

Ceylon 

Malabar CoaJXt 

Other British Possessions 

Total British Empire . 

Mossawah (Abyssinia) . 

Gaizan 

Ilodeidah . 

Mocha 

Arabian Gulf Ports 
France . . 

Djibouti ami OI>i;kh . 
Duhkali Coast 
Islands of Farsan 
Java .... 
Other Foreign Countries 

Total Foreign Countries 


To 

Australia 

Perim 

United Kingdom 
Somaliland 
Zanzibar 
Mauritius, etc. 

Canada 
Suakin 
Ceylon 
Seychelles . 

Straits Settlements 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Hong-Kong 

Egypt 

Gibraltar . 

New Zealand 

Other British Possessions 

Total British Empire . 


Imports 

Year ended 31-3-14. 


cwt. 

£ 

1.721J ,4 

S.296 

3 . 30 ii - ’ 

4,074 

t.334 

773 

lOI 

79 

8484 

850 

11 

31 

7.3204 

12,588 

40S 

1,429 

50,6194 

167,368 

13.853 a 

42,807 

7oo» 

1 ,664 

54.204 

175.858 

113 

307 

95 

■^72 

21 1 

338 

18 

470 

120,222^ 

390,090 

Exports 


1013- 

-14 

cwt. 

L 

1.985 

8,264 

2684 

5 . 223 if 

274 

23.903 

209 

356 

t.329 

2,250 

1,381 

3,803 

i, 329 t 

4,740 

336 

966 

134 

266 

1,042 

2,436 

389I 

t. 4 SO 

108 

460 


161 

627 

Hi 

59 

14,9084 

49,854 


Year ended 31-3-22. 
cwt. Rs. 


19.139 

6,35,205 

”5 

7,109 

1,013 

33.900 

68 

2,720 

2,333 

84,120 

90 

3,600 

22,758 

7,66,654 

201 

7,620 

108 

5.400 

43,353 

21,55,768 

23,281 

10,47,988 

159 

7.420 

786 

20,000 

30,992 

i 4 . 37>003 

28 

1.200 

98,908 

46,82,399 


cwt. 

1Q2I-22 

Rs. 

1,042 

74,180 

4,690 

3,22,6o’i 


78^50 

14,300 

1,50,762 

250 

’ 2,150* 
2,300 
12,900 
1,500 
16,91,527 
5,000 

1 .4^8 

23 .59.048 
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Exports 


1913-14 1931-22 


To 

. cwt 

1 

cwt. 

Rs. 

Lohia 

*1971 

202 

— 

— 

Confidah 

? /: 476 

1,246 

— 

— 

Mocha 

6671 

674 

— 

— 

Jeddah 

103I 

136 

2,958 

1,62,500 

Muskat 

241} 

709 

— 

— 

Austria 

4,946 

19.251 

509 

34.059 

France 

■ 25,5701- 

103,545 

31. ^^3 

20,36,600 

Hodeidah . 

711 

681 

— 

— 

Germany . 

4.153 

17.169 

332 

24,250 

Belgium 

7504 

3,o<i9 

366 

24,200 

Holland 

4432 

1 ,802 

22 

1,950 

Italy .... 

7.247 

28,672 

3.099 

2,22,950 

Spain 

4.807 

18,896 

4,849 

3.29.3^0 

Turkey in Europe 

1 14! 

390 

— 

— 

Greece . . 

3(*l 

142 

— 


Russia . . 

1. 754 

7,782 


— 

Other Countries in Europe 

150 

585 

— 

— 

Africa 

• 21,345 

^10,435 



U.S.A. 

• 38,394 

144,964 

i 3>233 

8,22,288 

Arabian Gulf Ports 

7,610 

14.342 

4.782 

1,64,073 

China 

00 

2,050 

55 

5,000 

Kainaran and Fursan . 

164^ 

135 

— 

— 

Japan 

377 1 

1,757 

292 

19,640 

Persia ... 

302 

816 


— 

Philippines . 

1 12?, 

540 


- 

Tonquin, etc. 

138! 

547 



I'urkey in Asia . 

179I 

636 

—■ 

— 

Norway 

439I 

1.752 

8,233 

5.39,400 

Sweden 

i,o6ol 

4,1 (>3 

1.735 

1,13.500 

North Africa 

66 

253 

24 

1,200 

Italian E. Africa . 

, 

— 

1.327 

39,774 

Djibouti . 

. 


49 

2,896 

Persian Gulf (Turkey) 

— 


531 

28,750 

Switzerland 

. 

— 

18 

1,300 

Denmark . 

. 


5.145 

3.53,009 

Algeria and Tunis 

. 

— 

125 

7,500 

Mossawah . 

. 

— 

7,218 

2,40,251 

Levj^nt and Black Sea (Turkey) 


306 

21,542 

Other Foreign Countries 

r 7 (> 

62 

15 

567 

Total Foreign Countries 

. i 24 ,ii 3 £ 

437.403 

86,846 

51,96,559 

Grand Total 

. 139,022 

487.257 

127,846 

75.55,607 


Coffee in British Somaliland. — ^The exports of native-grown coffee from 
British Somaliland go principally to Aden, and their volume may be judged 
from the arrivals at that place. 
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8.’ COFFEE IN JAMAICA 

The area under coffee in Jamaica is Irepo^ted as 20,493 acres. Jamaica 
produces two distinct types of coffee, the iMland and the lowland growtL 
Among the first-named is the celebrated Blue Mountain coffee. 

Blue Mountain Jamaica is one of the oldest coffees, and commands the 
highest price of any coffee — sometimes over 200s. a cv\l:. 

It is shipped in barrels and has a well-developed palish blue-green bean 
that makes a good* appearing roast and a pleasantly aromatic cup. The bulk 
is sold at public sale in London, and as the supply is limited the home trade 
keenly competes for all that is offered. 

The lowland coffee is a poorer grade, selling rather above parity with Santos, 
and consists largely of a mijcture of different gro\vths produced by smallholders 
on the plains. It is a fair-sized bean, green to yellow in the “ natural ” and 
blue-green when washed. In the cup it has a coarse flavour. It is used chiefly 
as a filler in blends and for roasts. This kind is not consumed in Great Britain 
to any extent and is an “ export grade.” 

No little effort and capital have been spent in the last four or five years 
establishing new fields and resuscitating old ones in certain plantations where 
Blue Mountain coffee is produced. I'he proprietors are, however, faced by 
some stiff problems upon which attention is now being concentrated. On the 
very steep slopes, not only is there a constant shifting of the surface soil, but 
there is danger of landslips occurring during abnormal rains. In laying out 
new fields, therefore, it is being recommended to save as many trees as practi- 
cable. Even if these arc not desirable shade trees they may be regularly lopped 
off, giving them still a root hold on the soil. This greatly reduces the risk of 
having landslides as the living roots hold the soil together, while the decayed 
roots increase the tendency to slipping. A judicious system of blind trenches 
is also being adopted. These provide surface mulch, break the force of the water 
during heavy rains, and also collect the surface soil and humus which are carried 
away by even average show'crs. 

in the older fields, as a result of recurring and protracted drought, quite a 
number of trees have died and are dying. It is gratifying to note that, in cases 
where mulching has been tried, not only have fields been resuscitated, but 
sections in which the plant refused to grow, due to the absence of humus, are 
to-day flourishing fields. , , 

The argument in the past against mulching on these high elevations was 
that, in rainy weather, the soil would be kept chill. To-day, some of the leading 
planters are convinced that, while mulching keeps the soil cool in dry weather. 
It also keeps it warm in wet weather with the additional advantage of adding 
humus. 

One striking feature in the area over which Blue Mountain coffee is being 
produced is the denuded condition of the hills, resulting in an absence of 
tumidity. Hitherto, Blue Mountain coffee has been grown without shade, 
tut it seems there are arguments for reversing this practice. 
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CoFFEB Exports from Jamaica , 

rgai 


cvrt. £ 

To United Kingdom 4 ' * * 5»ooo 12,500 

„ Rest of British Empire (principally Canada) 34,228 85,569 

„ U.SA. . . . ^ . . . . 7,164 17,910 

„ Other Countries 18,187 45468 


64,579 161,447 


[1922, 62,615 cwt., value ,£203,900 ; 1923, 68,119 cwt.] 

Freight Rate. — Coffee (clean) from Kingston, Jamaica, to United Kingdom, 
70s. per ton weight, ditto (husk) 90s. per ton weight ; los. per ton additional 
from outports. 

9. COFFEE IN BRITISH GUIANA 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, British Guiana exported large 
quantities of coffee, but from 1846 onward, until just lately, no exports of any 
importance have been made. About the time of the abohtion of slavery the 
gradual abandonment of coffee cultivation took place, and at the present time 
the quantity grown is not greatly in excess of the local demand. The coffee 
grown in the County of Berbice is of very high quality. 

There are large areas of low-lying lands in the Colony on which coffee grows 
splendidly. Many of the river lands yield good crops. Coffee often thrives on 
the river lands that are not well suited for the cultivation of cacao, and therefore 
cacao and coffee growing is often practised on the same property. The area 
under coffee ’steadily increased from about 700 acres in 1904 to 3166 acres in 
1913 and 5158 acres in 1918. In 1922 the returns showed 4240 acres under 
cultivation, but the export was the largest for three years, viz. 7220 cwt., 
and second largest for the decade, comparing with only 798 evt, in the pre-War 
year (1923 exports, 4778 cwt.). The reported reduction in acreage is perhaps 
due merely to faulty returns, since it is stated that it is known that quantities 
of young seedlings are being planted out, while but little, if any, coffee land 
has been abandoned in late years. 

The Robusta and Liberian varieties are now in favour for planting, and there 
are reasons for believing that the returns from coffee cultivation for the next 
five years are likely to be more profitable than during the past decade. Large 
numbers of selected seedlings are sold annually by the Board of Agriculture 
throiigh the Botjpiit Gardens, ,and the demand is rapidly increasing. Experi- 
ments with coffee cultivation have been carried out on the Government planta- 
tions at Ondemeeming since 1904, when the old coffee fields were drastically 
pt^ned«»afid intensive' cultivation was commenced. The yields have gradually 
increased until now they- are nearly four times what they were when the experi- 
ments ^ere commenced. 

10. COFFEE IN AUSTRALIA 

Queensland is the only State of the Australian Commonwealth in which 
coffee growing has been at all extensively tried, and here the results have up 
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to die present time been far from satisfactory. The total area devoted to this* 
crop reached its highest point in the season 1901-2, when an area of 547 acres 
was recorded. The area then continuously declined to 1906-7, when it was as 
low as 256 acres. In subsequent seasons % arte fluctuated somewhat, but on 
the whole with a downward tendency, and in 1920-21, only 18 productive 
acres were recorded, with a yield of 12,120 lb. There are no exports. 


CHAPTER X 

TEA, CACAO AND COFFEE 

FINAL SURVEY OF THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE BRITISH 
TEA, CACAO, AND COFFEE-GROWING INDUSTRIES 

The Present Oullook for British 'IVa Cirowin^. The Position and Prospects of the 
British Cacao Growing Industry. The Position of Ct)lTce Growing. 

The Present Outlook for British Tea Growing.— In the opening statement 
on the subject of the tea industry it was deemed desirable to go somewhat fully 
into the recent history of the industry for the sake of the light that it casts on 
the present situation. History has a way of repeating itself. At the present 
time the tea market is strong and prices arc very high. Stocks are low and the 
reported increase in the tea crop is a moderate one, w’hilc consumption still 
shows little sign of being affected by llie high prices. At first sight, therefore, 
there are present all the inducements which ordinarily lead to the planting up 
of new areas. At first sight only, liowever. P'or the first time (if an exception 
is made of the case of the commencement of rubber planting in Ceylon) deterrent 
factors are present simultaneously with high prices and high profits. Hitherto, 
when a check has been administered, it has been through low prices for tea. 
The position now is that high costs of opening land in tea and high costs of 
production are operating again.st extensions. New estates formed at the present 
time at a high cost for capital expenditure would have to compete with established 
estates having their tea acreage standing on their books at a much lower figure. 
Their cost of production would undoubtedly be higher in the first years, of 
bearing. And how high existing costs of production on old and well managed 
estates now are may be seen from the figures which are reproduced elsewhere 
(pp, 146, 153). Labour supply again is restricted, and any furthef demand 
would doubtless raise its cost. 

The Chairman of the Indian Tea Association, Mr. W. A, Bain, recently 
(Annual Meeting of the Association, 27th July, 1923) gave it ,gS his considered 
opinion that the present cost of opening an acre of good Assam tea would be 
“ at least ,^100 and possibly a good deal more.” He pointed out at the same 
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time that the capital and block accounts of many existing comipanies showed 
values of £15 to ^£50 per acre — ^figures attained in sonie cases by substantial 
writing down of the items. 

That there will be within the next few years an increasing demand for tea 
that will require to be satisfied is highly probable. The eventual return of 
Russia to the rank of tea-consuming nations, which she formerly occupied, is a 
development on which we may count, however long it be delayed, and there is 
a general tendency for tea consumption to increase throughout the world. 

It is certain that increased planted acreage under tea will eventually be 
required — perhaps within the period from this date that estates planted now 
would take to come into bearing — ^but it does not appear probable that any 
important extensions will be carried out for a while yet. The reasons for this 
are : Jirst, the financial and labour difficulties already mentioned, which would 
make it difficult for estates to compete with old ones, particularly should there 
be a slump in prices ; secondly, the consideration that the old-established com- 
panies if they want to and see prospects of a good return on their money, can, 
in the favourable state of their finances, issue capital at a premium, and so 
plant up their new acreage at a capital cost (as distinguished from real cash 
cost) per acre of one-third or half that of new comjKtitors ; and thirdly, the 
fact that, by going back to coarse plucking, existing estates can increase their 
production whenever necessary to meet the requirements of demand. 

In accordance with this reading of the position, there will be economic 
advantage to the industry as well as to the consumer if the extensions that prove 
necessary are made by existing plantations ; and if in the meanwhile the 
ability to produce more — admittedly of poorer stuff — is used as a buffer to enable 
demand to fill consumption. 

From a purely investment point of view, indeed, the shares in some Ceylon 
and Indian Companies already producing and earning good profits, when 
obtainable at a price that shows a reasonable capitalisation per acre, present 
more attraction than any planting-up proposition at the present time, and so 
long as this is the case there must be difficulty in finding capital for new tea 
estates. 

That the higher prices at present ruling will eventually bring about a natural 
reaction is to be expected, and should be welcome ; but now that old stocks have 
been worked off and the industry rehabilitated, there appears little doubt that 
the course of the British tea-growing industry is, comparatively speaking, 
“ set fair ” for a long time to come. 

. The reappearance in the market of increased quantities of China tea, and 
increased competition from Java and Sumatra must, of course, be expected, 
and these .will share in any increased demand. On the other hand, judging 
from experience in rubber, it is highly probable that land recently planted to 
tea in Sumatra will prove more expensive in capital outlay than the investors 
anticipated. 

Yields in Sumatra are, of course, high — a usual accompaniment of new 
plantations on virgin soil — and this results in a somewhat lower cost of produc- 
tion. Any advantage that this gives is, however, lost on the lower price fetched 
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by the tea. The largest group of gardens in one ownership in Sumatra (belonging 
to a British company) gave, In 1922, under a system of moderately fine plucking, 
an average yield over 9380 acres (including 443 acres of young tea) of 710 lb. 
per acre. The f.o.b. cost was 7-8id., and the net sale price 9-55d. (1921, 8-25d. 
and 8-4id. respectively). The capital cost of establishing the plantations can 
only be inferred from the accounts, but it appears to have been close on £100 
an acre (without interest). 

THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE BRI’J'ISII 
CACAO-GROWING INDUSTRY 

In considering the position and prospects of the British cacao-growing 
industry the matters to be brought under review include : — 

(i) Nature of the demand lor consumption and the extent to which it may be 
exp<?cted to increase. 

(.1) Ability to withstand the competition of other cacao-growing countries of the world. 

(.1) The stale ol cultivation and the incidence of disease as factors affecting produc- 
tion in British and foreign cacao-growing cemntries. 



UNITED KINGDOM IMPORT VAI.UES OF BRITISH WEST INDIAN .^ND BRITISH WEST AFRICAN 
CACAOS IN TERMS OF I913 IMPORT VALUES COMPARED WITH THE STATIST IND«X OF * 
WHOLESALE COM.MODITY PRICES. 

It is also quite clear that the West Indies and West Africa, to name the two 
great producing groups in the Empire, are not on the same footing as regards 
type of product and ability to produce cheaply. 

Nature of the Demand.— Attention has already been drawn to the fact 
that the cacao bean 5delds two distinct products for which there are two distinct 
demands. 

These products are cacao butter and cocoa powder. 
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It would be a remarkable fact if any product splitting into two different 
stib-products divided exactly in accordance with the requffements of the demand 
for each sub-prodpct. Such a result is the category of things which are too 
good to be true. 

One of the two sub-products will always be in greater demand than the 
other, and attention will be given to extracting this particular sub-product 
from the cheapest and most plentiful raw material, while the other sub-product 
being produced in excess will become a surplus. This, according to some 
observers, is W'hat has occurred in recent years in regard to th^ two sub-products 
obtained from cacao. 

The present position, they say, is that there is a greater demand for cacao 
butter than for cocoa powder. The result is that the cacao butter is largely 
extracted from low-grade beans, and the cocoa powder of comparatively low 
quality is sold at by-product prices. I’he cacao biitter, on the other hand, 
is to all intents and purposes of equal value whether extracted from high or 
low-grade beans. ^ 

This fact is thought to be responsible for the way in which the prices of 
comparatively high-grade Trinidad, etc., cacaos have been affected by the 
competition of Gold Coast and other lower grade dark cacaos. The manu- 
facturers rate the value of these cacaos for cacao butter-content practically 
at the same figure as the cacao butter-content of the low-giade cacao. I’his 
leaves only the cocoa powder-content to be paid for at a higher figure and the 
surplus of low-grade cocoa powder on the market probably comes into play 
in reducing even this figizre. Trinidad and other bright cacaos arc, however, 
bought for use in bringing up the flavour of the lower grade cacaos which are 
employed as a base in most preparations. 

In regard to I’rinidads, etc., therefore, a transition has taken place since the 
great increase in the output of lower grade cacaos. From beiitg used (more or 


The total percentage of fat in the nibs is almost invariably 50 regardless of the country of 
origili. For instance ; 

Pit cent. 


Caracas 

Trinidad 

Africa 

Grenada 

Cluayaqiiil 

Bahia 


49 * 2 - 5-'5 

54 ' 5~557 

50*2-53-5 

50 - 8 - 55-3 

50-0-54 

50-2-54 


t These are old analyses, and recent figures for Accras show 55*3-56 ; Ceylon, 54 56 ; Trinidad, 
54-56. For general purposes a figure of 50-1 per cent is taken ?or nibs, and is a good commercial 
figure to work upon. The total amount of fat that can be extracted by pressure varies considerably 
with the temperature and pressure exerted, and cocoa powders occasionally contain a range of 
22-35 of fat left in. It is, of course, possible to extract the total amount of fat from the 

nibs by means of solvents, and quite a considerable amount of cacao butter on the market is solvent- 
extracted. There is also some butter being offered which has been extracted from waste chocolates 
and cocoa. 

Butter extracted from the husks is always extracted by means of solvents. This fat may be 
taken to range between 3-5 per cent and 8 per cent of the raw husk, and is commercially known as 
shell butter, used principally for pharmaceutical purposes. 
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less) as a base— or at all events in larger proportion than at present — they have 
become flavouring agertts . By referring to the table on page 1 63 it will be seen that 
the output from countries producing high-grade cacaos has remained stationary, 
while that of the lower grade cacao producers has increased at a rapid rate. 

It cannot be said that every one in the cacao industry agrees with this reading 
of the position ; but the view of underlying conditions, just explained, is that 
held by many well-informed people, and there is no doubt of the fact that in 
the larger chocolate factories of Great Britain and America definite changes 
in formula have in recent years been made to enable them to work on Gold 
Coast cacao as thc*basic grade for general consumption. 

The better kinds of Ceylon cacao — fair to fine bold — ^are a class apart. 
Being in comparatively small supply they (in the main) command their market 
and their price, which is often the highest paid for any kind of cacao. 

The Increase of Consumption.— The fact that consumption {vide table 
p. 169) has made such rapid strides during a period such as that through w'hich 
the world has been passing is the most satisfactory feature of the situation, 
and it is reasonable to believe that as the Continental countries extricate them- 
selves from their difficulties their consumption of cacao will grow. A cheap 
foodstuff in the coming condition of the world may he trusted to create its own 
demand, and (in spite of all that is said against it) there is no doubt that the 
class of cocoa powder, which grocers stock in barrels and retail loose, must 
be of great assistance in balancing the budgets of working-class families, 
especially W'hcn there are many children. 

The two largest consumers at present are America and Germany ; the 
former country considerably increased its purchases during 1923, but Germany, 
W’hich made a marvellous recovery in cacao consumption during 1921 and 1922, 
has fallen back, owing to circumstances which arc commr)n knowledge ; the 
eventual revival of the purchasing capacity of that country is, how'cver, not 
a matter of doubt. There are many countries which hardly figure at present 
as cacao consumers at all. Chief of these is Russia, where cocoa and chocolate 
even before the War were practically unknowm. With its long and rigid winter 
it is distinctly the country w'hich offers the biggest field for increased cacao con- 
sumption in future. 

Competitive Position of British Cacao-growing Industry. — ^As the 
survey has been confined to British cacao-grow'ing countries the information 
is lacking on w'hich to give a fully considered opinion on the ability of the 
British cacao industry to compete with forcign-grow'n cacao. The history 
of the rise of the industry — combined with the fact that it has either’held ifs 
ovm, as in the case of the West Indies and Ceylon, or greatly increased its output 
other countries remaining at a standstill — proves, however, that it is not menaced 
in any way by competitors outside the Empire, and in point of productive 
capacity and potential product! ve capacity it leads the w^orld . The only important 
new competitor that seems likely to emerge in the near future is the Frenclt 
Ivory Coast, which increased its shipments from 950 tons in 1919 to 2360 tons 
in 1922, but it is difficult to obtain particulars of the extent of new cultivation 
in that country. 
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In regard to competition in quality, there is need to d^lore the condition 
in which a large proportion of Gold Coast and (worse stUl) Lagos cacao reaches 
the consuming markets, and strenuous effort is necessary to improve these 
types. However, the nearest foreign competitive cacao to Accras, etc., is Bahia, 
which is also defective. The U.S.A. recently closed its doors to all cacaos 
containing more than 15 per cent of defective beans, and the risk of this being 
followed must be kept in mind. As often happens, there has been a tendency 
for the quality of even the best cacaos (Central American, etc.) to decline with 
the declining prices that have made cultivation less profitable and proper 
preparation more of an expense. * 

Speaking generally, British Colonial producers of cacao are their own 
greatest competitors. 

The Incidence of Disease and Pests and State of Upkeep of Pt-anta- 
TIONS. — So far the British Colonies have been relatively free from serious 
disease of cacao, but the risk is a considerable one and must increase if the 
period of low prices fnaking the plantations so much the less valuable and so 
much less worth preserving by proper attention is prolonged. Stress is laid 
throughout this book on the financial factor, since it is ultimately the deciding 
factor. Quality of product, disease control, upkeep and extension of plantations, 
and the safeguarding of future output all depend on an adequate financial 
recompense being forthcoming. 

The destructive effect of “ cacao thrips ’’ may be judged from the statistics 
of exports from St. Thomas {vide table p. 163). As a direct result of the 
depredations of the pest, exports in 1922 (and also it may be said in 1923) were 
reduced to little over 50 per cent of the average annual exports during 1913-17 — 
a clear loss of 16,000 tons to the w^orld’s supply in one year. The pest has been 
in evidence in St. Thomas (San Thome) for several years, during which it has 
much reduced the output and vitality of the trees. Fifty per cent of the young 
trees are said to have perished and older trees were also greatly damaged. A 
sirqilar visitation of the cacao plantations in Surinam by this pest, followed 
by an attack of “ dieback,” was the cause of the loss of 2269 acres of cacao 
during 1902-8 out of a comparatively small acreage under the crop. A country 
suffering great damage from disease at present is Ecuador (“ witch broom ’’ 
disease) ; the results will be shown in the export statistics for the complete 
years 1923 and 1924 when available, as it only made its appearance in 1922. 

These facts will make it evident that the danger is one w^hich needs control. 
The growing seriousness of the menace in the Gold Coast Colony has already 
been dealt with somewhat fully. Incidentally, any further extension of the 
disease area in Ecuador, resulting in a heavy reduction in output, is bound to 
affect the demand for other cacaos. 

The Particular Case of the West Indies. — Like the situation in the 
Gold Coast Colony, the difficult position of the West Indian cacao industry 
has already received extended consideration. Professor W. R. Dunlop (of the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture), who since our remarks on this 
subject were set down has published^ a careful critical survey of the state of 
^ Tropical Agriculture (Trinidad), January, 1924. 
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the Industry in Trinidad, has come to the definite conclusion that nothing 
short of complete reeonstitution will avail to save the Industry (but not the 
planters !). In other words, he anticipates the wholesale foreclosure of 
mortgages and the working of estates by the mortgagees in possession.* 

For a full understanding of the position it is necessary to take into account 
the conditions under which the Crown Lands were planted up some thirty 
or forty years ago, when the rapid establishment of cacao estates began. It was 
then the recognised local custom to acquire suitable land, freehold, at the usual 
moderate price, and for the owner to develop a small part of it himself, and 
most of the remainder by means of the contract system, whereby the contraetors, 
usually natives, brought the cacao into bearing and were then paid for the 
established plantations on a more or less arbitrary basis of valuation of about 
fourpence per tree, arrived at by capitalising the return to be cxi)ected under 
conditions existing at the time. In order to carry out this development and 
make payment to the contractors, which involved in many cases thousands 
of pounds, the oviiers of the estates borrowed money on mortgage. Subsequently, 
also, in bad years, further mortgages might be incurred. The ultimate result 
was that the majority of cacao estates in Trinidad became heavily encumbered ; 
but since the gt)od price of cacao and the boimtifid productive powers of virgin 
soil brought in a large return, it allowed of the payment of a high rate of mort- 
gage interest without inconvenience, which in its turn provided a profitable 
investment to the mortgagee ; and both parties being satisfied, neither had 
much inclination to come to any settlement in respect of the principal 
involved. 

When in 1920, after a bad climatic season, the price of Trinidad cacao 
fell 50 per cent of what it had been before the War, cacao planters found them- 
selves financially embarrassed. This was aggravated by the fact that the output 
per acre had been growing less and less, wiiich in the last few years has con- 
tinued, owing to financial deficiencies in respect of running the estates on 
sound agronomic lines. ^ 

At the time W'hen the crisis began — in 1920 — the Government, in order 
to help the basic industry of the Colony, introduced an Agricultural Relief 
system of financial aid, and lent money to encumbered estates, claiming in doing 
so first mortgage (even on estates so encumbered). In addition a moratorium 
was passed, making it illegal for mortgagees to foreclose unless payrrient of 
interest was withheld beyond a certain time. This latter action was primarily 
taken to prevent the withdrawal of foreign loans on cacao, which in Trinidad 
are considerable and amount to several hundred thousand pounds. Both 
moratorium and relief, which are still in operation, are likely to be lifted in 
1924. But, in Professor Dunlop’s view, “unless a sudden and substantial 
improvement takes place in the marketing aspect, the final result cannot be 
other than a complete revolution in ownership and industry — ^which, while 

* In this connection it may pertinently be asked “ Are the mortgagees rnxious to foreclose ? ” 
Practical experience teaches us that a mortgagee is often better off (especially when an estate has 
been mortgaged for more than its value) to have the debt rather than the property so long as the 
formal owner is willing to work it and endeavour to make ends meet. 
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conferring hardship and perhaps ruin on naany, will probably in the long run 
be the best thing for the Colony/’ . t 

As mentioned in the chapter on the Cacao Industry of the West Indies, 
the authority of the Colonial Office has been obtained for the establishment 
of a permanent Agricultural Bank. This institution will lend public money 
in the form of mortgage loans on an amortization basis, and will advance money 
also against crops. The situation can, however, only be partially relieved by 
these means. Estates at present carry loans against valuations fabulously 
fictitious at the present time. Indeed, much of the present trouble lies in the 
circumstance that valuations w'ere made on the basis of market prices for cacao. 
Obviously, if the price of cacao falls for a period of years below the cost of 
production, a cacao tree is commercially valueless and the property becomes 
in theory (and in reality) so much bush covering an impoverished soil. These 
facts are not open to contradiction, and agreement will be general with Professor 
Dunlop’s statement that unless there is a revival in prices the conservation of 
the Industry depends upon an economic adjustment being made beuveen higher 
yields and lower cost of production. Whether he is equally justified in his 
further view that lower costs can be effected immediately by the elimination 
of mortgage interest (foreclosure) and refonn in management is for the mort- 
gagees themselves to consider. Although at the time of writing the market 
prices of both Accras and Trinidads, etc., are only just above the lowest levels 
recorded, there seems to be an appreciable improvement in the tone of the 
market and it is possible that a turn for the better is about to come. 

PROSPECrS OF THE COFFEE-GROWING INDUSTRY IN 

THE EMPIRE 

Little can be added to what has already been said on the subject of the state 
and prospects of the coffee-growing industry in the Empire. In Kenya the 
prospects are moderately bright and the production is confidently expected to 
increase largely in the next few years. In I'anganyika, as already noted, an 
interesting feature is the way the natives arc taking up the cultivation ; this 
development will be worth watching. Should the movement spread and gather 
momentum there may be a native cofl'ee industry created in East Africa com- 
parable with the native cacao industry in West Africa. However, it is early 
days yet to form any opinion on the matter. 

The Indian coffee industry is not in a very flourishing condition, but is 
far from becoming extinct as was once expected, and a succession of good seasons 
followed by the introduction of some new capital might set it on its feet again. 
Latterly there has been a succession of unfavourable seasons. There is in 
South India much old coffee long past its prime, and an extremely drastic method 
for its renovation has been proposed and actually carried out in some instances 
with very good results, according to Mr. R. D. Anstead (Director of Agriculture 
in Southern India). The old coffee to be treated is first allowed to run up 
and give as big a crop as possible for one or two years, no pruning being done 
or suckers taken off. After the final crop has been picked the trees are savm off 
at the ground level ; all the shade trees are felled and the stumps dug out and 
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removed. The land is then forked and the soil turned up in big clods, some 
of these being packed over «ach sawn-off coffee stump to protect it. The light 
branches of the coffee and shade trees and all the litter are then spread over 
the field and the whole given a quick bum. The soil is then forked, the clods 
broken up and the coffee stumps cleared and an application of about a ton an 
acre of good slaked lime is worked into the top soil. Dadap and new shade is 
then planted. The coffee stumps sucker and each is allowed to grow the two 
most healthy shoots of those throvn out. Suckers are eventually reduced 
to one (the stronger) and the base is earthed up so that it can make a new root 
system of its owrr. In three to four years a complete new root system has been 
formed and a \vcw healthy tree produced. The method is recommended by 
Mr. Anstead as being better than total replanting, which is difficult because 
“ supplies ” grow slowly and with difficulty in old coffee land and the trees 
produced by suckers come into bearing much more quickly than “ supplies.” 
It is not surprising to hear that the cost of treatment is heavy. 

I’hc most substantial guarantee of the future of Empire-grown coffee is 
the welcome it receives on the market. 

^’he demand for coffee in the United Kingdom is principally by the middle 
and upper classes, and their appreciation of a good article plays a large part 
in assuring the demand for British plantation coffees, all of which, except the 
native-grown and prepared, rank among the fine growths. Among Indian 
cofl'ees, Mysore takes high rank, and is a good plantation coffee, useful for the 
home trade. Then follows the Nilgiri coffee, to which similar remarks apply. 
The Coorg, the Wynaad and Travancore merit the same encomium, but on the 
whole are not quite so high in the estimation of the market as Mysore or Nilgiri, 
though some estates in these districts produce coffee above the average. The 
East African coffees are also much appreciated. Nairobi (Kenya) is a very 
popular home-trade coffee ; Uganda ordinary likewise finds a ready sale but 
ranks slightly below Nairobi, “ Toro ” (from the Uganda highlands) comes 
in between the two. The Tanganyika coffees (Kilimanjaro, Aruschi, Mqschi, 
Meru, Amani, etc.) rank with those of Kenya, while the Jamaica Blue Mountain 
coffee fetches, as has been noted elsewhere, the highest price of any kind. 

Coffee brokers generally arc confident of the home trade’s ability to absorb 
much larger quantities of all these growths should they be available, but a good 
deal must, of course, depend on the output of mild coffees from Central 
America. 
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THE SPICE AND TOBACCO GROWING INDUSTRIES OF 

THE EMPIRE 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE SECTION 

Spices. General Statistical Survey, p. 234 ; Cultivation of the Principal, Spice Plants, p. 241 ; 
Geographical Survey : India, p. 247 ; Ceylon, p. 253 ; British Malaya, p. 255 ; 
Sarawak, p. 258 ; Zanzibar and Pemba, p. 259 ; Kenya and Uganda, p. 268 ; Sierra 
Leone, p. 269 ; British W. Indies, p. 270. ‘ 

Tobacco. Ciencral Statistical Survey, p. 271 ; Geographical Survey: Great Britain ai\d 
Ireland, p. 275 ; India, p. 276 ; Ceylon, p. 278 ; British Malaya, p. 283 ; British 
N. Borneo, p. 283 ; Papua and New Guinea, p. 284 ; Australia, p. 285 ; Union of 
S. Africa, p. 286 ; Southern Rhodesia, p. 290 ; Northern Rhodesia, p. 291 ; Nyasa- 
land, p. 291 ; Canada, p. 293 ; Final Remarks, p. 298. 

CHAPTER I 

THE SPICE INDUSTRIES OF THE EMPIRE 

(1) GENERAL STATISTICAL SURVEY. (2) CULTIVATION AND 
PREPARATION OF THE PRINCIPAL SPICES. 

(3) GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 

The Spice Industry of the British Empire : General Survey. Spices on the London Market. Market 
values. Spice Import and Re-shipment Trade of the United Kingdom. Cultivation of the 
Principal Spice Plants : Pepper (Black and White). Chillies (Red or Cayenne Pepper). 
Caramoms. Cinnamon. Cloves. Ginger. Pimento or Allspice. Nutmegs and Macc. 
Vanilla. The Spice Trade of India : Imports and E.vports. Ceylon Spice Industry and 
I'rade. Spice Trade and Industry of the Straits Settlements and British Malaya : Imports 
• and Re-shipments of Pepper. Cloves and Nutmegs. Clove Industry in Penang. Nutmeg 
4 Industry in Penang. Trade Customs. The Sarawak Pepper Industry : Methods of Financ- 
ing Crops. Local Methods of Cultivation. Preparation of Pepper (Sarawak Methods). 
Prices. The Spice Industry of Zanzibar and Pemba (Cloves and Chillic.s) : Export Trade 
in Cloves and Clove Stems. Chillies. Spices in Kenya and Uganda. Spice Industry of 
Sierra Leone. The Spice Exports of Nigeria. Spices in the Britisli West Indies. 

With the one exception of vanilla the British Empire is amply self-supporting 
in relation to Spices and in addition produces a considerable surplus for the 
supply of the outside world. Spices may be described as luxuries rather than 
necessities' of life, and consequently any greatly increased cultivation of these 
products would soon swamp the market and reduce their value. On the other 
hand, they are used in such infinitesimal proportions to other food that their 
consumption should be relatively unaflfected by periods of bad trade, or in 
countries suffering from depreciated exchange. Unfortunately the theory is not 
always borne out. 

As will be seen hereafter, the study of supply and demand is complicated 
by the fact that many so-called spices are also used in the drug trade, or are 
distilled for the purpose of obtaining essential oils, which are employed in 

234 
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perfumery, as flavouring ingredients in confectionery, “ soft drinks,” etc., and 
for a variety of other purposes. The conditions in all these consuming industries 
react on the demand, and further complications ensue through some of the essential 
oils derived from spices being more or less replaceable by others and by synthetic 
perfumes, etc. More cloves, for instance, are absorbed in the manufacture of 
clove oil than as spice, and cloves are by no means the sole source of clove oil ; 
again, through the preparation of vanillin from this base, cloves arc brought into 
competition with vanilla — a spice now mainly supplied from the French posses- 
sions (Madagascar, Tahiti, etc.). So small is the annual production of vanilla 
in the Empire (amounting to about one ton from the Seychelles Islands and 
an approximately equivalent amount from Mauritius) that it requires no further 
mention in this survey. In Madagascar and its dependencies there are at present 
estimated to be about 16,000 hectares (i hectare equals 2-47 acres) of vanilla 
under cultivation, but the output from 'Fahiti has declined considerably in recent 
years, and the world’s supply is at present below requirements for consumption. 

I. GENERAL STATISTICAL SURVEY 

0\ving to the differences in classification, and incomplclencss of official 
records, .stati.stics regarding the production and consumption of spices are 
dilficult to procure, but the following is believed to be as complete a return as 
is obtainable of the production for export in the British Empire : — 

Net Exports oe Spices from the British Empire 

V>nantity. Valiio. 


CiiiLiJFS : 

lOI^. 

cwt. 

U)22. 

cwt. 

101 ■}. 

L 

£ 

Jlritisli India .... 

143 >777 

162,752 

134,220 

34 L 2 S 4 

Nyasaland .... 


127 


— 

Kenya and Uganda . 

7.205 

9,588 

8,247 

43.951 

Zanzibar .... 

683 

706 

1,042 

3,088 

Sierra Leone .... 

174 

2,487 

565 

9.431 

Nigeria ..... 

2,47!) 

3.074 

1 ,205 

4,106 

Pepper : 




tg2 2. 

cwl . 

t wt. 

L 

£ 

British India .... 

123 >928 

I 0 b, 2 I 2 

289,943 

208,671 

Sarawak ..... 

50,922 

32 . 5^56 

156,328 

— 

Ceylon ..... 

— 

1.532 

— 

3/^07 

Ginger : 

British India .... 

82,272 

60,586 

122,661 

122,550 

Sierra Leone .... 

40,949 

26,605 

35.468 

• 36,088 

Jamaica ..... 

2 L 23 S 

12,361 ‘ 

36,639' 

43 ,350 ‘ 

Cinnamon : 

British India .... 

296 


1,015 

2 

Ceylon (including chips) . 

45,900 

42.974 

160,908 

132,84s 

Seychelles (output marketed as 
cinnamon oil) 


^ 1 921 figures (later particulars for (juaiitity on p. 270). 
^ No longer shown separately in official returns. 

m 
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Quantify. 

1913-14. 1922. 

cwt. cwt, • 

'■ £ 

Value. 

1922. 

£ 

Cloves : 

Zanzibar and Pemba 

159,042 

186,624 

412,547 

764.270 

Straits Settlements (Penang)^ 

553 

328 

— 

Ceylon .... 

130 

125 

461 

488 

Clove Stems : 

Zanzibar and Pemba 

17,322 

22,491 

17.322 

23,990 

Cardamoms ; 

British India . 

3.334 

4.523 

49.994 

46,681 

Ceylon .... 

4.051 

4.096 

62,157 

33.333 

Nutmegs : 

Grenada .... 

i 4 .S 5 f> 

22,542 

25,205 

59.959 

Straits Settlements (Penang) 

1488 

581 

— 


Ceylon .... 

105 

195 

172 

326 

Mace : 

Grenada .... 
Straits Settlements (Penang) 

2.397 

3% 

3.186 

34(> 

18,939 

17.065 

Pimento ; 

Jamaica .... 

i35.f>i2 

80 ,492 ‘ 

88,148 

44.272 1 


Spices on the London Market. — ^Tlie bigf?est part of the London business 
in spices is now done on c.i.f. contracts for the United Kingdom or the Continent. 
This applies to the whole range of spices, except cardamoms, and is particularly 
true of pepper and cloves. Cardamoms in the London trade are considered a 
drug and are accordingly sold in the periodical Drug Auctions ; they arc seldom 
bought or sold on the c.i.f. contract, but are shipped to London on consignment 
terms, and either put into the auctions or sold privately. Turmeric, which is 
sometimes considered a spice, and sometimes a dyestuff (it has both applications, 
and is used in this country in pickles), is also sold in the Drug Auctions. 

The general c.i.f. contract for spices calls for “ Fair London Standard.” If 
the quantity is found not to be up to the standard, an allowance is made off 
the price ; this may be decided between the parties or settled by arbitration. 
The average allowance on pepper may be about id. to fd. per lb. There is no 
question of refusing to take up a contract because of quality being below standard. 

The allowance on cloves is generally much larger than on pepper ; occasion- 
ally up to 4d. has to be allowed. 

A large speculative business is done in pepper, cloves, etc. Spice business 
generally is upder the rules of the London General Produce Brokers’ As- 
sociation. Spice auction sales arc held occasionally at the Commercial Sale 
Rooms, Mincing Lane, but there is not the spot demand there used to be. 

A few leading shippers have their own “ types ” of cinnamon, ginger, 
chillies, etc., and these being in some cases better than “ Fair London 
Standard ” sell at higher prices. 

All spot business is done on wharf-drawn samples. 

^ 1921 figures (later particulars for quantity on p. 270). 
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Pimento h also sold on a contract basis, but the guarantee is fair 
average quality/* Incidentally it may be said that pimento varies very little 
in quality* 

WHARFINGERS’ CHARGES ON SPICES (LONDON), ALT. PLUS 50 PER CENT 
ON RENT AND 100 PER CENT ON OTHER CHARGES 

Pepper : Black or whitCy per ton, landing 5s. 6d., I'ewcighing, repiling, or rehousing 
2S. 3d., delivery to land conveyance 2S. gd., delivery to water conveyance 5s. 6d., 
rent 6d. per wc^ek per ton. 

Consolidated rate, including sorting and sampling at time of working, in bags 
9s. 3d. per ton, in barrels or cases 1 2s. per ton. 'Paring or bulking, in addition . Cayenne ^ 
pody or birdy reweighing, repiling, or rehousing 3d. per cwt., landing, housing, weighing, 
and delivery rod. per cwt., rent y.td. per week per ton. 

Lo 7 igy reweighing, repiling, or rehousing 3d. per cwt., rent yjd. per week per ton. 
Landing, housing, weighing, and delivery 6Jd. per cwt. Examining externally for 
damage at landing i Id. per bag. 

Pimento: Per cwt., landing (jd., reweighing, repiling, or rehousing 3 id., delivery 
to land conveyance 4id., delivery to water conveyance 6id., rent yd. per week per ton. 

Consolidated rate, including bulking and sampling at landing in bags, is. id. 
per cwt. Examining externally for damage at landing lid. per bag. 

Chillies : Reweighing, repiling, or rehousing 3d, per cwt., rent yld. per week per 
ton. Landing, housing, weighing, and delivery iid. per cwt. 

Ci.ovES : in cases or chests, per cwt., landing cjd., reweighing, repiling, or reliousing 
3d., delivery to land conveyance 4id., delivery to water conveyance yd., rent yd. per 
week per ton. Management rate, comprising handling, wliarfage, weighing gross, 
ordinary mending, housing, weighing at delivery if requires and delivery to land or 
water conveyance, is. 6d. per cwt. Bulking in addition 2S. 3d. per cwt. In bags, 
bales, or mats per cwt., landing yd,, reweighing, repiling, or rehousing 2id., delivery 
to land conveyance 3jd., delivery to water conveyance 5d., rent 6d. per week per ton. 
Management rate, as above, qd. per cwt. Bulking in addition lod. per cwt. 

Clove Stems ; In bags, bales, or mats, per cwt., landing yd., reweighing, rejvling, 
or rehousing 2|d., delivery to land conveyance 3id., delivery to water conveyance 
5d., rent 6d. per week per ton. 

Management rate (operations as cloves) 8d. per cwt. Bulking in addition 8d. per cwt. 

Cardamoms : Per cwt., landing lod., reweighing, repiling, or rehousing 4d., delivery 
to land conveyance 5d., delivery to water conveyance yjd., rent id. per week per case 
under 56 Ib.^ 

Nutmegs: Per cwt., landing 8d., reweighing, repiling, or rehousing 2|d., delivery 
to land conveyance 4d., delivery to water convt*yancc 6d., rent .id. per week per cwt. 

Management rate, including landing, weighing, ordinary coojii^iring, housing, 
original warrants (stamp in addition), six weeks’ rent from breaking bulk of vessel, 
weighing at delivery (if required), opening, starting, bulking, taring, sorting, lotting, 
sampling from bulk, repairing, retaring, refilling, reweighing, nailing down, bags 
supplied for overtakers, and delivery 2s. lod. per cwt. Ditto, including garbling, 
Ss. 6d. per cwt. 

^ The rent on cardamoms in cases, 56 lb. to under i cwt., is id. per week, ; i cwt. and 
under 2 cwt., i Jd. ; 2 cwt. and under 3 cwt., 2d., etc. Cardamoms in bags are charged is. 3d. per 
ton for rent. (All as usual plus 50 per cent.) 
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Wild, per cwt., landing 8d., reweighing, repiling, or rehousing 2|d., deGveiy to 
land conveyance 4d., delivery to water conveyance 6d./rent -Jd. per week per cwt* 

Management rate (without garbling) 2S, id. per cwt. Broken, in bags, per cwt., 
landing 8d., reweighing, repiling, or rehousing 2|d., deliveiy to land conveyance 4d., 
delivery to water conveyance 6d., rent |d. per week per cwt. 

Management rate (without bulking) is. 6d. per cwt. 

Mace : Per cwt., landing is., reweighing, repiling, or rehousing 4d., delivery to 
land conveyance 6d., delivery to water conveyance gd., rent |d. per week per cwt. 

Consolidated rate (bulking not included) 2S. 9d. per cwt. Wild, per cwt., landing 
lod., reweighing, repiling, or rehousing 4d., delivery to land conveyance 5d., delivery 
to water conveyance yJd., rent |d. per week per cwt. Consolidated rate (bulking 
not included) 2S. id. per cwt. 

Ginger: Preserved, dry, or in casks, per cwt., landing 6d., reweighing, repiling, 
or rehousing 2ld., delivery to land conveyance 3d., delivery to water conveyance 4id., 
rent 8d. per week per ton. 

In jars or tins in cases, per cwt., landing yd., reweighing, repiling, or rehousing 2|d., 
delivery to land conveyance 3|d., delivery to w^ater conveyance 5d., rent 8d. per wxck 
per ton. 

^ Ginger : Dry, per cwt., landing qd., reweighing, repiling, or rehousing 2d. per 
cwt., delivery to land conveyance delivery to water conveyance 4d., rent 6d. 

per week per ton. East India or Ja]>an, in bags or pockets : — 

Consolidated rate, including sorting and sampling by hulking not more than 5 per 
cent, at landing 8d. per cwt. Bulking the whole parcel, when ordered, in addition 
yd. per cwt. 

East India or Japan, in cases : — 

Consolidated rate, including sorting and sampling at time of bulking, lod. per cwt. 

Bulking rate when garbled lod. per cwt., when not garbled 8d. per cwt. 

Wlicn not bulked, sorting ijd. per cwt., taring and sami^ling separately is. 2d. 
per cwt. 

West India, in bags, consolidated rate, including sorting and bulking the whole 
parcel and sampling at landing is. per cwt. 

West India, in casks or cases, consolidated rate, including taring and sampling 
it landing is. 4d. per cwt. 

Cinnamon : Landing and housing rate, comprising landing, wharfage, weighing, 
furnishing, landing weights, housing, and delivery to land conveyance 2s. per bide. 
Additional for delivery to water conveyance 61 d. per bale, rent Jd. per bale per week. 

Management rate, comprising landing, wharfage, weighing, housing, unpacking, 
taring, sorting, sampling, repacking, rcwxighing, piling aw^ay and delivery to land 
conveyance 4s. per bale. Additional delivery to water conveyance 6|d. per bale, rent 
|d..per bale per week. 

^ An additional charge will be made for cases, gunny and rope if supplied, and for 
brushing and attendance on show’ if incurred. 

Cinnamon chips or dust, landing, housing, weighing, and delivery is. id. per 
cwt., rent |d. per week per cwt. 

Market Values. — ^The tendency of the spice market during 1922 and 1923 
was upw^ard. Black Singapore pepper W’^as quoted 3|d. c.i.f. in January, 1922, 
and had risen by the end of that year to 4Jd. and by the end of 1923 to 4|d. 
Cardamoms sold during 1922 at 3s. 6d.-5s. per lb. for “ bold (1923, 5s. 6d.~6s.). 
Cloves fluctuated considerably ; starting 1922 at is. 3d. for spot, they moved 
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for a time be^een is. and is. 6d. and then fell to 8^d. on the arrival of the 
new cro|> ; c.i.f. values at the end of the year were 6Jd. In 1923, after startiAg 
at yd. ci.f. the price mounted steadily during the year to finish at is. 4d, for 
January-March, 1924, shipment. The strong market coincided with a record 
crop for size and one of very inferior quality. The new crop (1924-25) is 
expected to be exceptionally small and the visible supply points to a marked 
shortage before another season’s supplies are available. 

Spice Import and Re-shipment Trade of the United Kingdom. — ^T he 
spice import and re-shipment trade of the United Kingdom is summarised 
in the following t^blc : — 


Cinnamon ; 


Quantity. 


Value 


Imports. 

From Seychelles 

,, Ceylon and Dependencies 
,, Other British Possessions 

Britisli Empire Total 
From Foreign Countries 

’Polal Imports 


(NGER : 

From Sierra Leone . 

,, British India . 

,, British West Indies 
„ Other British Possessions 

British Empire Total 
PVom P'oreign Countries 

Total 


Pepper : 

From British E. Africa 
,, British India , 

,, Straits Settlements^ 

„ Ceylon . 

,, Other British Possessions 

British Empire Total 
From Foreign Countries . 

Total 


U>1 


tc)I3 

H ): t2 

t vvt. 

cwL. 

/ 


900 

__ 

1 ,009 

--- 

5,<>77 

j ,766 


6,874 

486 


1 ,596 

694 

7»o^>3 


21,728 

7.568 

155 

428 

^55 

1.332 

7,218 

2.370 

21,883 

8,900 


6,042 

12,454 

6,634 

22,968 

20,856 

18,000 

36,281 

45.724 

10,992 

6,205 

27,972 

54.027 

TO9 

39 -^ 

229 

828 

37»<)99 

37 >o 5 i 

71,116 

123.547 

1 ,27(> 

1,804 

1 ,696 

5.438' 

3 ^ h275 

3S.855 

72,812 

128,985 


1,293 

2,708 

2,507 

17.4 L 3 

12,384 

6,654 

31.298 

19.151 

. 48,282 

95 . 0-54 

164,717 

27^7 ,229 

C317 

401 

3, .508 

1,084 

1,849 

4,488 

1,823 

15,604 

65,135 

109,305 

203,853 

330 , 4^^1 

. 52.524 

27.04s 

.57.391 

74.971 

. 117,649 

136.350 

361,244 

4 <^ 5.452 


^ The Straits Settlements is the receiving and shipping centre fo»' pepper from Sarawak, etc. 
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Quantity. Value. 


'Cloves : 

1913 

cwt. 

IQ 22 

cwt.* 

1913 

£ 

1922 

1 

From Zanzibar and Pemba 

included 

48,951 

included 

270,283 

,, Kenya Colony 

in other 

727 

in other 

4,783 

„ British India . 

spices 

1,791 

spices 

15,000 

,, Straits Settlements . 


570 

,» 

6,140 

„ Other British Possessions . 


», 

British Empire Total 

>♦ 

52,039 

», 

296,206 

From Foreign Countries . 

>> 

I >540 

0 

7,663 

lotal 


53 >579 


303,869 

Other Spices 




'i. 

From Zanzibar and Pemba 

40,044 

. — 

122,150 

— 

,, British India . 

234 

3/>75 

917 

10,500 

,, Straits Settlements . 


6,108 

5,546 

22,122 

„ Hong-Kong . 

989 

1,969 

1,513 

3 >905 

,, British W. Indies 

23,966 

7,220 

67,683 

24.536 

,, Other British Possessions . 

669 

5^7 

1,250 

3 >329 

British Empire Total 

67,216 

19,539 

199,059 

64,392 

From Foreign Countries 

12,086 

5 ,o (>9 

32,345 

14,316 

Total 

79^302 

24,608 

231,404 

78,708 

Cinnamon : 





To British Empire 

221 

168 

949 

815 

,, I'o reign Countries 

2,574 

2,015 

12,030 

9,391 

Total 

2,795 

2,183 

12,979 

M 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Qinger : 





To British Empire 

4 , ^>52 

2,834 

9,602 

11,104 

,, Foreign Countries 

8,626 

13,452 

14,231 

33,878 

Total 

1 3 >278 

16,286 

23,833 

44,982 

Cloves : 





To British Empire 

— 

2,424 

— 

12,711 

Germany . . . . 


11,721 

— 

38,460 

,, Netherlands 

— 

1,954 

767 

— 

11,304 

,, Spain . . . . 

— 

— 

4.527 

„ U.S.A 


23,764 

— 

161,139 

,, Brazil . . . . 

— 

477 

— 

2,916 

,, Other Foreign Countries 


4,178 

— 

22,329 

Total Foreign Countries 

— 

42,861 

— 

240,675 

Total 


45,285 


253,386 

^ Includes cloves ” 

in 1913. 
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Quantity Value 


Pepper : # 

*913 

cwt. 

1922 

cwt. 

1913 

£ 

1922 

£ 

To British Empire . 

8.771 

4,628 

24,289 

10,784 

„ Russia .... 

2.659 

306 

7,879 

571 

„ Sweden .... 

420 

754 

1,623 

2,182 

„ Norway .... 

12 

279 

26 

613 

„ Denmark (including Faroe Is.) 

8 

7 * 

42 

178 

„ Germany .... 

8,045 

13.318 

26,656 

24,019 

„ Netherlands • . . . 

3.472 

1.045 

11,015 

2,829 

,, Belgium .... 

1.513 

3.658 

5.566 

13.330 

,, France .... 

257 

455 

805 

1,316 

„ Spain .... 

616 

668 

1,543 

1,613 

„ Italy ..... 

1,618 

287 

4,094 

858 

„ Austria and Hungary . 

1,049 

45 

2,727 

21 

„ Morocco .... 

1,266 

6,192 

2,957 

14,168 

„ U.S.A 

14,836 

6,447 

42,031 

22,848 

„ Brazil .... 

596 

1,804 

9,008 

1,675 

19.919 

„ Argentine Republic 

2,820 

4,880 

10,003 

,, Other Foreign Countries 

4.217 

10,045 

1 1 ,028 

21,233 

Total Foreign Countries , 

42,388 

55,398 

124,092 

135.701 

Total 

51.159 

60,026 

148,381 

146,485 

Other Spices 





To British Empire . 

5.039 

2,201 

17,489 

5,106 

„ Foreign Countries 

47.295 

28,691 

137.739 

62,110 

Total 

52,334 

30,892 

155,228 

67,216 


2. THE CULTIVATION, PREPARATION. ETC., OF THE PRINCIPAL SPICES 

Before considering their production under the appropriate geographical 
divisions some brief account may be given of the botanical origin of the different 
spic/'s, the conditions under which the plants thrive and are cultivated, and the 
processes of preparation for the market. Local peculiarities in cultivation, etc., 
will for the most part be left to be dealt with under the various countries of 
production. , 

Pepper (Black and White). — ^The plant from which peppes is obtained 
is a creeping vine {Piper nigrum) indigenous to the moist, low-country forests 
of Ceylon and South India. Both “ black ” and “ white ” peppers are obtained 
from the same plant. The berries (pcpper-coms) when of a reddish colour 
are picked and spread in the sun, when they become black and shrivelled. 
These, when ground with the outer covering left on, form “ black pepper,” 
or by depriving them of the black covering by maceration in water, “ white 

• Includes " Cloves ” in X913. 
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pepper.” The pepper vine requires a moist heat with shade, and thrives up 
tJ) 1 500 feet above sea-level. Artificial or natural suppopts, in the form of posts 
or trees, arc necessary, the latter being preferable and more durable. Erytnina, 
mango, jak and other quick-growing trees answer well for the purpose of 
supports, while they also provide a beneficial light shade. In Sumatra and 
Malaya posts of some hard and durable wood are generally used for supports. 
Propagation is by cuttings, which are selected from the ends of the best-bearing 
vines, and may either be started in a nursery bed, or planted out in situ where 
they are to remain. A crop may be expected in the third year from planting, 
but the vines do not reach full bearing till the sixth or seventh year. The 
pepper vine yields two crops a year, but bears well only once every alternate 
year and sometimes takes three or four years to recover from the effects of 
overbearing. With good cultivation it is considered that a return of 2000 to 
3000 lb. per acre should be obtained, allowing for the plants to be planted 
7 feet by 7 feet, or 880 to the acre. The most economical method is to grow 
the vines on trees w’hich are used as shade for other crops, as “ dadaps ” in 
tea or cocoa. 

Chillies (Red or Cayenne Pepper). — Capsicums, or chillies (there are 
three important species of which “ bird’s-eye ” is the most important), are 
cultivated all over the warmer regions of the world and have a more extended 
area than any other spice. A very large proportion of the cultivated fruit is 
used locally and fresh, for all through the tropics it is considered by the natives 
as a necessity of existence. The plants arc easy of cultivation. They are usually 
grown as annuals and replanted each year, but can be grown continuously for 
two or three years. 

Cardamoms. — ^The plant {Eleiiaria cardamomum, Scitaminese) is a perennial 
with large leafy shoots, 8 to 15 feet long, and strong creeping root-stock 
(rhizome), native of the moist forests of Ceylon and Southern India up to 
3000 feet. In cultivation it thrives best at 2500 to 3500 feet, and in partial 
shg.de. When starting a plantation sufficient forest trees arc left to provide 
shade, as well as to afford protection from strong wind and sun. The spice 
consists of the fruit, or rather the numerous small seeds enclosed by the green 
ovoid capsule. The fruits are gathered before being fully ripe, washed free 
from sand, etc., and then subjected to sulphur fumes, after which they are 
bleached in the sun ; when dried and ready for export they are of a pale straw 
colour. As they vary in size and shape, from ^ to | inch long, and from oblong 
to oval or almost round, they are graded for export. Cardamoms are a powerful 
aromatic and are used as an ingredient in curry powder for flavouring cakes, 
Bologna sausages, liqueurs, etc., and in medicine as a diadener of tastes. The 
seeds are much esteemed by the natives for use with masticatories, or for 
sweetening the breath. The plants are increased by division of the “ bulbs ” 
(rhizomes), or by sowing seed in well-prepared nursery beds. In planting out, 
two to four “ bulbs ” or plants are placed in each hole or clump, these being 
7 or 8 feet apart each way, or about 850 to the acre. There are two varieties— 
the “ Mysore ” and the “ Malabar.” The former is known by its smooth leaves, 
whereas* in the latter the leaf has a velvety underside, and the fronds do not 
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grow so tall. In the Mysore variety (which is preferred for cultivation) the 
racemes on which the JFruit ^orm, grow vertically, and when loaded with crop 
they bend outwards in a semicircular curve with the tips sometimes touching 
the ground, while the racemes of the Malabar variety creep out horizontally 
alon^ the surface of the soil. A small crop may be expected in three years from 
the time of planting. 

It used to be supposed that cardamoms were played out after ten or fifteen 
years of age ; but this has been proved a fallacy, as fields over thirty years old 
are still known to be yielding well. All depends on the climate and situation. 
The capsules are collected by women and children and are manufactured into 
either (1) bleached or (2) green dried. In the former case the fniit is bleached, 
soaked, and dried in sulphur fumes, the process being repeated until the 
required pale colour is secured, and the ends are clipped off by hand or by a 
clipping machine. In the latter case the fruits are merely dried in the sun. 
The dried green cardamoms are supposed to be more highly flavoured than 
the bleached. The essential oil used medicinally as a carminative and in 
connection with perfumery in France and the U.S.A. is derived, not from the 
Malabar or Mysore cardamom, but from the so-called greater cardamom of 
Nepal {Amomum suhufatum). 

Cinnamon. — ^Thc true cinnamon of commerce is the dried bark of Cinna- 
tnomum zeylanicum, a native of Ceylon, but found also on the Western Ghatz 
in Southern India, at altitudes up to 6000 feet. The cinnamon tree may grow 
to the height of 20 to 30 feet, and the trunk may be upwards of 3 feet in cir- 
cumference. The trees culti\uted to produce the cinnamon of commerce arc 
coppiced, and long willow'y shoots are produced, growing to a height of about 
10 feet and to the size of a fail-sized walking stick. The shoots arc cut, and the 
bark is peeled off and rolled into quills, which constitute the cinnamon of 
commerce. If the soil is good branches may be cut for barking from the fourth 
year. In Ceylon the trees blossom in January, in April the fruit is ripe, and the 
cutting is done from May to October. When the tree is seen to bear (j'uit 
well it is in good health, and the bark will peel without difficulty. To proye 
whether it is ripe, the peeler strikes his hatchet obliquely into the branch ; if 
on drawing it out the bark divides from the wood, the cinnamon has reached 
maturity ; but if not, it must go on growing. The sticks are gathered by boys 
and tied into bundles with coir strings ; they are then removed to the peeling 
stores. The operation of peeling the sticks requires considerable skill. A 
knife with a blade of copper zi inches long, something like that used by shoe- 
makers, sharp-pointed and slightly hooked, is employed. The peeler, seated 
on the ground, makes two parallel cuts up and down the lengtK of the bark, 
which he then loosens with the point of the knife. He then strips off in one 
entire slip about half the circumference of the branch. If the bark does not 
come away easily, the sticks are rubbed vigorously with a round piece of hard 
wood, which has the effect of loosening it. The ultimate object of the methods 
employed is to make the bark up into quills, a quill being a rod of cinnamon 
resembling a thin cane 4 feet in length ; the pieces of bark when stripped are 
therefore placed round the sticks, both with a view to preserving their shape 
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and as a convenience for the next operation. They are allowed to remain for 
three to six hours, when fermentation takes places and ,the bark is then ready 
for skinning, which process is accomplished in the following manner. The 
peeler sits with one foot pressed against a piece of wood from which a round 
stick slopes towards his waist. Upon this stick he lays the slip of bark, keeps 
it steady with the other foot, and holding the handle of the knife in one hand 
and the point of it in the other scrapes off the skin, which is very thin, of a 
brown colour on the outside and green within. This treatment of the bark 
leaves only that part which has the desired delicate taste ; it is of a pale yellow 
colour and a parchment-like texture. The bark is now left to ferment and dry, 
which, if the weather be favourable, takes about thirty minutes. The next 

{ )rocess is that of forming the quills. The smaller pieces are inserted in the 
arger and in the process of drying the quills form rods. They are afterwards 
rolled into shape and made into bundles. Cinnamon chips are the small waste 
pieces resulting from the cutting and peeling operations and are used chiefly for the 
distillation of cinnamon oil ; another essential oil is derived from the leaves, and a 
third from the root — ^all have medicinal properties. 

Cloves. — Cloves are dried, unexpanded flower buds of Eugenia caryophyllata 
plucked when they assume a bright pink or scarlet colour and generally dried 
m the sun with or without scalding. The tree is conical in its habit and is a 
native of the Moluccas. The first crop may be obtained when the trees are 
seven or eight years old, the yield increasing till they are about fifteen or twenty 
years old, when from 3 to 8 lb. of dried cloves may be obtained. Further 
particulars will be found on page 256 (Clove Industry of Penang, Straits Settle- 
ments) and on page 259, where the Clove Industry of Zanzibar and Pemba is 
considered ; these islands are the chief source of supply of cloves in the British 
Empire, and indeed, in the world, though Amboyna in the Moluccas (the Dutch 
Spice Islands) and Ste. Marie and Madagascar (French Possessions) are also 
of, some importance. It used to be said that in the Moluccas the clove trees, 
wh^n in blossom, were treated like pregnant women. No noise might be made 
near them, no light or fire carried past them at night and no one was permitted 
to approach them with his hat on his head. These precautions were observed 
lest the tree should bear no fruit. The industry in Madagascar is of quite recent 
establishment, but is making rapid progress. The production* for the 1923-24 
season in Madagascar and Ste. Marie (a small island off the coast of the former) 

* These particulars are from American Consular reports of recent date ; the Zanzibar Govern- 
ment, howrver, is in possession {vide Report of the Zanzibar Commission on Agriculture, 1923, 
p. 42) of a full. report on the clove industry in Madagascar, etc., and though this has not been 
published, it is understood to be of a comparatively reassuring nature (for Zanzibar producers). 
Giving evidence before the Zanzibar Commission, Mr. O’Connor made the following statement : 
“ I estimate that there are about 2000 acres under cloves in Madagascar. The rumour that millions 
of trees have been planted recently is not correct. I visited practically all the plantations in the 
clove area. There are thousands of acres suitable for cloves, but the planters will find many difiiculties 
in their way if they attempt large plantations. Labour is scarce, there are no roads at present, 
the product is taken to the coast, either by porters or in dug-out canoes on the rivers. Cyclones 
will be the chief obstacles. The clove industry had to be abandoned both in Mauritius and Reunion 
on account of the periodic hurricanes.” 
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is estimated to be 18,760 cwt. This is due to the extension of clove planting on 
the mainland of Madagasrar in the provinces of Tamatave and Maroantsetrft. 
Previous to 1919, the entire production of cloves was produced on the island 
of Ste. Marie, with the exception of a few tons grown at the botanical station 
at Tamatave and on small plantations near there. It is now estimated that 
an area of about 10,000 hectares (24,710 acres), most of which is on the island 
of Madagascar proper, is devoted to the growing of cloves in Madagascar and 
dependencies, including Ste. Marie. In the past the clove was used principally 
as a spice, but its main use to-day in Europe and America is for the distillation 
of clove oil. Part of this oil is used in tooth paste, soaps, perfumes, etc., but 
the bulk is employed as the raw material from which eugenol and (eventually) 
vanillin is manufactured. The great bulk of the Zanzibar clove crop is finally 
consumed in the form of this artificial vanilla flavour. Penang cloves, on the 
other hand, are used principally as a spice, only the highest grades being taken 
for the manufacture of clove oil. When clove oil exceeds the price of 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. per lb. the door is opened to the manufacture of vanillin by other pro- 
cesses, using certain coal tar intermediates as raw material. The other essential 
oils which contain eugenol and compete with clove oil when the latter is high 
in price are : Seychelles cinnamon leaf oil, Ceylon cinnamon leaf oil, and 
pimento oil and pimento leaf oil. The first mentioned contains 88-91 per cent 
of eugenol, the second about 82 per cent, while pimento leaf oil tests as high 
as 90 per cent and as low as 60 per cent. 

Ginger. — ^The ginger plant {Zingiber officinale), is a herbaceous perennial 
with leafy shoots which grow to a height of about eighteen inches. It is a native 
of tropical Asia, but has been introduced and is now cultivated in all tropical 
countries. The underground tuberous stems (rhizomes), resembling thickened 
roots, are the ginger of commerce. These are called “ hands ” or “ races,” 
from their palmate shape, and are exported in two forms, peeled and unpecled 
(or coated and uncoated) ginger. The former is prepared by scalding the 
tubers in boiling water, the epidermis being then removed by a narrow-blamed 
knife. Unpeeled or coated ginger (i.e. not deprived of epidermis) is merely 
washed, and then dried in the sun. Jamaica ginger invariably commands the 
highest price, Calicut or Cochin ginger usually coming second. The plant 
requires an equable hot and moist climate, a shaded situation, a rich well-tilled 
humus or loamy soil, and thrives up to 3500 feet in Ceylon. It is propagated 
by division of the tubers or rhizomes, which are planted in rows 2 feet apart, 
with 16 inches between the plants in the rows. A harvest is yielded in .about 
ten months from the time of planting, when the leaves begin to wither? Under 
favourable circumstances an acre will yield from 2000 to 2500* lb. or more 
cured ginger, but the average return is about 1200 lb. per acre. Ginger has 
long been highly valued for medicinal purposes, especially in England ; it is 
also esteemed in preserves and confectionery. The only parls of the British 
Empire furnishing a supply for export are India (pp. 248, 250), Sierra Leone 
(p. 269), and the West Indies (p. 270). 

Pimento or Allspice. — ^This is the dried unripe berries of Pimenta offikinalis, 
a West Indian tree belonging to the natural order Myrtaccae. 
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The spice takes ite popular name from its resemblance in perfume and 
taste to a mixture of ciimamon, cloves and nutmeg/ It is also known as Jamaica 
pepper. 

The plant is a tree from 20 to 30 feet in height at maturity. It is grown to 
3000 feet elevation. Flowering commences when the tree is from seven to 
ten years old, and the crop of berries increases each year until maturity at 
eighteen or twenty years of age. 

It appears to be of easy cultivation in Jamaica, but has failed elsewhere. 
The production in Jamaica is derived from both wild and plantation trees. 
Yield varies considerably, but some trees give as much as 150 lb. of fresh, or 
112 lb. of dried berries. Under cultivation the planting distance recommended 
is 20 by 20 feet. Oil of pimento is a yellowish to brownish oil containing eugenol. 
The berries contain 3 to 4^ per cent of oil, most of which is in the pericarp. 

Nutmegs and Mace. — ^The nutmeg tree {Myristica fragrans) is a medium- 
sized tree, thirty to fifty feet high, a native of the Moluccas. The nutmeg of 
commerce is the hard, brown, oval kernel of the fruit. Immediately surrounding 
it is the scarlet aril or mace in the form of a net, next to which is the thick, 
fleshy, juicy husk. The pale amber fruit much resembles a peach or an apricot 
in form and appearance. When ripe the husk splits and discloses the nut covered 
with the mace. The male and female flowers are borne on separate trees, the 
proportion of males required being about ten to an acre. As it is impossible to 
tell to which sex a tree belongs till it has flowered, propagation by budding or 
inarching where practicable is preferable. Failing this, the usual plan of estab- 
lishing a nutmeg orchard is to select, for planting, the largest nuts procurable ; 
these, when freshly gathered from the trees, are sown in nursery beds at 2 or 3 
feet apart. In about four to seven years, according to locality, the young plants 
begin to flower, or “ declare,” as it is termed. The male trees generally 
“ declare ” earlier than the females, and bear a different flower ; most of the 
males are cut out, a few being kept, in the proportion of one male to thirty 
females, for the purpose of fertilisation. When the female trees have “ declared,” 
and suitable weather offers, they are transplanted to the spot where it is intended 
to establish the cultivation. Here they are planted out at distances varying 
from 15 to 30 feet apart, according to the judgment of the planter, and the 
male trees evenly distributed between them. Care is taken that the trans- 
planting is done in rainy weather, and that the roots are injured as little as 
possible ; any broken roots are cut off with a sharp pruning knife. After trans- 
planting, the trees are securely fastened to stakes, and, provided ordinary care 
has been taken in carrying out the foregoing details, the young tree seldom dies, 
and in a year* or so it seems to have become quite accustomed to its new situation. 
The growth after this depends on the locality and the amount of care given to 
the plant. In about fifteen years after transplanting, the nutmeg tree will be 
fairly established, and, provided the plants have not been set out too far apart, 
will have commenced to cover the ground and touch each other. At this stage 
all the cleaning work ceases, as neither grass nor weeds grow under nutmeg 
shade. The trees require but little pruning ; all “ gormandising ” suckers 
which tend to spoil the natural symmetry of the trees must be removed, and 
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any low branches which interfere with the free passage under the trees, but 
beyond this no pruning is n^essary. In all cases it will be seen that the establish- 
ment of a nutmeg plantation is an exceedingly protracted business, and the 
culture if embarked upon should be in association with some other product 
yielding earlier returns. Another method is to sow in pots or boxes under cover, 
transferring the seedlings when old enough to handle into baskets, and planting 
out in permanent places when 8 inches to 10 inches high. This involves cutting 
out many male trees when sex has been ascertained, and supplying the places. 

The yield commences from the time the young trees declare their sex, and, 
although at first it is very small, yet it gradually increases year by year until 
at about fifteen years the trees yield a large quantity of nuts. Harvesting is 
very simple, and consists of merely picking up the nuts every day from under 
the trees. When first gathered they are covered with a scarlet lace-like substance 
known commercially as “ mace.” 

Preparation of Nutmegs and Mace. — ^After removal, the mace is flattened 
out either by hand or between boards. It is then placed in the sun for a few 
hours each day until dry, which takes usually from ten to fourteen days. 

The husk and mace having been removed, the seed which is still in the 
shell is dried in the sun in the same way as the mace. When the seeds are 
dry they rattle in the shell on shaking, and arc stored in the shells. As soon 
as sufficient stocks have been obtained, the shell or seed coat is cracked, which 
is done either by striking it on one end of a wooden truncheon or more econom- 
ically by machinery. After the seeds are removed from the shells they are very 
liable to attacks of insects, especially if stored for any length of time. 

Nutmegs are valued according to size, and after cracking they are sorted 
out and graded by weight. The three common grades are those averaging 
65, 85 and 110 nuts per lb. respectively. Defective or broken nuts are con- 
verted to powdered spice by grinding and used for seasoning or preparation of 
nutmeg butter and in the oil of nutmegs. 

The graded nutmegs are packed in cases or casks ready for export. 

The nutmeg contains about 25 per cent of a fixed fat, which constitutes 
the nutmeg butter of commerce, prepared by crushing the seeds, heating the 
meal and expressing the fat. 

An essential oil is also obtained by steam distillation of pulverised nutmegs, 
the yield of oil being from eight to ten per cent. Mace also yields an essential 
oil closely related to that of the nutmeg. 

Both nutmegs and mace are used essentially as spice and flavouring agents ; 
nutmeg butter is used medicinally as a basis for ointments, whilst oil qf riutnjegs 
or mace is employed in perfumery and for flavouring liqueurs. • 

3. GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY (SPICES) 

3 (a). THE SPICE TRADE OF INDIA 

The spice trade of India is of great importance from the standpoints both 
of production and Indian consumption, the country’s specialities of curries 
and hot peppered and sweetened dishes being well known. 
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No figures for the total Indian spice production are obtainable, but the 
anea cultivated under spices and condiments in .1920^1 was no less than 
1,334,101 acres. The principal spice-growing provinces were : — 


Acres 

Madras . 668,780 
Bombay . 165,001 


Acres 

Bengal , . 142,900 

United Provinces 71 ,263 
Central Provinces 57483 


Acres 

Behar and Orissa . 61,300 
Upper Burma . 65,714 
Lower Burma . 29,867 


Indian Imports and Exports of Spices.— The following tables are ex- 
planatory of the imports and exports of spices in two recent years : — 


Quantity and Value of Spices Imported into British India in the Calendar Year 1922, 

COMPARED WITH THE YeAR 1921 


Cloves : 

From Kenya Colony (including Zanzibar 

and Pemba) 

From Other Countries .... 


Quantity. 

1921 1922 

cwt. cwt. 

76,605 
2,922 


77,961 

299 


Value. 

1921 Xq22 

Rs. ks. 

50,14,233 53,47.157 
23,834 81,699 


Total 

78,260 

79,527 

50,38,067 

54,28,856 

Ginger 

728 

6,795 

24.937 

1,79,844 

Nutmegs 


8,495 

3,52.310 

2,97,887 

Pepper : 

From Straits Settlements (including 

Labuan) 

10,784 

8,081 

4.72,894 

3,21,120 

From Other Countries 

164 

276 

7.555 

1 1 ,869 

Total 

10,948 

8,357 

4.80,449 

3.32,989 

Other Sorts : 

^From Ceylon 

1.533 

1,931 

1,21,283 

2,14,978 

„ Straits Settlements (including 

Labuan) .... 

4,309 

3.077 

2,00,672 

1,31,983 

„ Japan . . 

297 

713 

9,604 

19,794 

„ Other Countries .... 

697 

925 

29,590 

56,941 

Total 

6,836 

6,646 

3,61,149 

4,23,696 


Exports of Spices from British India 


Cardamoms . 

Chillies : 

To Ceylon 

„ Straits Settlements (including Labuan 
„ Other Countries .... 


5.206 

4,523 

7.31.546 

7,00,230 

97449 

102,555 

22,82,192 

32,06,251 

32401 

33.037 

7,42,912 

9,71.010 

I I, 164 

27,160 

347.781 

9.41.555 

141,014 

162,752 

33.72.885 

51,18,816 


Total 
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Quantity Value 


• • 

1921 

cwt. 

1922 

cwt. 

1921 

Rs. 

1922 

Rs.* 

Ginger 

59.065 

60,586 

I5»20,224 

18,38,25s 

Pepper : 

To United Kingdom .... 

3466 

3.701 

1,04,911 

1,10,368 

„ France 

450 

2,850 

13.500 

81,600 

Italy 

11,172 

41.562 

3.52,303 

11,90,639 

„ United States 

47.976 

38,340 

13,81,223 

9.11.316 

„ Other Countries .... 

• 

21,279 

19.759 

8,21,379 

8,36,148 

Total 

84.343 

106,212 

26,73,316 

31,30,071 

Other sorts, including Cloves and Cinnamon 

4.937 

4.679 

1.83.453 

1,84,096 

Total of Spices : 

To United Kingdom .... 

16,531 

25,089 

4,87,404 

9.73.726 

„ Italy 

11,272 

41,612 

3.55.103 

11,92,640 

„ Aden and Dependencies . 

30,443 

19,888 

941.694 

7.19.551 

,, Ceylon ...... 

101,023 

105,233 

23.72,974 

32,96,230 

,, United States ..... 

60,673 

69,665 

17.53.947 

19,09,825 

„ Other Countries .... 

74.623 

77,265 

25,70,302 

28,79,496 

l^otal 

294.565 

338.752 

84,81,424 

1,09,71468 


It will be understood that there is also a large Indian consumption of native- 
grown spices in addition to the imports here shown. Very noticeable in the 
export statement is the small proportion which the shipments to the United 
Kingdom bear to the total. 

Chillies. — ^As the table shows, India figures mainly as an exporter of 
chillies. The cultivation is a common one over large tracts in India, both as a 
garden and field crop. No separate statistics of production or of acreage are 
available, but in Madras, the province with by far the largest production^ the 
area has been estimated at not less than 300,000 acres annually ; and while the 
distribution is pretty general, cultivation is particularly large in the Guntur 
district and the uplands of Godavari and Kistna. Outside Madras the chief 
producing areas are in Eastern and Northern Bengal, in the Kyaukse, Sagaing 
and Myingyan districts of Burma, and in Bombay, where there is extensive 
garden, cultivation, particularly in the Dharwar, Belgaum, Khandesh, Satara, 
Poona and Sholapur districts. To a limited extent the crop is raised in the 
Punjab, where, when grown at an elevation, the chillies are said to. acquire a 
greater pungency to which perhaps is due the popularity of the SD-called Nepal 
cayenne. The yield is subject to great variations in different localities. 

The pods are sun-dried and packed for the market in Southern India in 
gunnies each containing 70 to 75 lb., or in bags weighing 168 lb. gross. For 
export the unit of sale is the candy of 500 lb. generally, although in Tuticorin 
it is the tulam of 15 lb. In Bombay the sale is on the basis of a candy of 31 
Bombay maunds, and in Calcutta of the bazaar maund, shipment being made 
from the former port in bundles of 196 lb. net, and from the latter in bags 
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of 205 lb. The unit of sale in Rangoon is a hundred visa of 360 lb., and chillies 
are packed for export in bags weighing from 48 lb. .to 11,2 lb. net. 

Of course, the bulk of the chillies grown disappears' in local consumption 
as an ingredient in curries, chutneys and other food preparations, as already 
stated. The dried fruit reduced to powder is the red pepper or cayenne of 
commerce. The export trade does not greatly interest any large firms, and the 
business is chiefly in the hands of Indians with branches or correspondents in 
Ceylon and the Far East. The distribution and volume of the trade varies 
little from year to year. 

Ginger. — ^The Indian export trade in ginger, though ambunting to 60,586 
cwt. in 1922, is small compared with the internal consumption for curries'; and 
medicinal purposes. Unfortunately, no statistics as to area of cultivation or 
out-turn are available. On the Malabar Coast, which has long been faihous 
^,^for its ginger, cuttings are planted in May and the rhizomes dug up in the 
following November. Other parts of India, where there arc considerable 
quantities grown, are the Surat and Thana districts of the Bombay Presidency, 
the Rangpur district in Bengal, and the Kumaon district of the United Pro- 
vinces. In a good year 2000 lb. of dry ginger to an acre is a fair average yield. 
The rhizomes are purchased from the cultivator by dealers, who cither sell them 
again as green or dried ginger. Dried ginger, again, is either bleached or un- 
bleached according as it is parboiled or scraped before being exposed to the 
sun. Uncoated (i.e. scraped) Cochin ginger is reputed the best marketed in 
India. The export trade does not attain to any great dimensions. The chief 
external markets for Indian ginger are the United Kingdom, Aden, the United 
States of America, Arabia, Turkey, Ceylon and Germany. Ginger is usually 
packed for export from Cochin and Calicut in double gunnies containing i to 
ij cwt. net, or bags containing 126 lb., the unit of sale at the former port 
being the candy of 600 lb., and at the latter the cwt. From Calcutta it is shipped 
in bags of 2 maunds and from Bombay in bags of 100, 112, and 168 lb. net, 
though sales are made on the basis of the cwt, at the latter port. As shown by 
the statistics published above, the imports of ginger into India in 1922 amounted 
to 6795 cwt. This was a big increase on the totals for 1921 and 1920, viz. 
728 cwt. and 1098 cwt. respectively. 

Cardamoms. — ^The exports of cardamoms reported for 1922 show a reduc- 
tion of about 12 per cent on the 1921 total, which, in turn, was about 12 per 
cent below the 1920 record. There are about 20,000 acres under this product 
in the Madras Presidency (chiefly in the Malabar and Madura districts), Mysore, 
Coorg and Travancore, and 5000 acres in Bombay (chiefly in the ELanara dis- 
trict). The normal out-turn per acre varies from 50 to 100 lb., and apart from 
the exports, a great deal is consumed in India. 

One company, with 563 acres under cardamoms, reported a crop of 35,497 lb. 
in 1921-22 and 25,370 lb. in 1922-3, equal to 45 lb. and 63 lb. per acre 
respectively ; the cost of production in the former year was is. 2-6od. f.o.b., 
and in the latter year is. ii-33d. per lb. f.o.b., selling prices being 2S. 4-63d. in 
1921-22 and 3s. o-92d. in 1922-23. Another company in the same years obtained 
from an area of 794 acres average crops of 71J and 63I lb. per acre. 
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The capsules, which ripen in September and October, are hand gathered 
and sent down to th^ ports, and while some are dried and bleached in the sun 
before export, better qualities are generally cured more elaborately. (For an 
account of preparation see p. 243.) Cardamoms, which are packed for export 
jfrom Madras ports in cases of i cwt. and bags of 126 or 140 lb., are usually 
consigned for sale to London auction rooms. The unit of sale in Bombay 
is the Surti maimd of 39-2 lb. and shipment is made in bags containing 160 
to 175 lb. net. 

Cloves. — ^The Indian imports of cloves are very large and the home produc- 
tion small, while* the exports (included in the classification “ other spices ”) are 
negligible. There is no systematic cultivation in India, and no statistics of 
acreage or yield are separately recorded. Cloves are chiefly grown in the 
foothills of the Western Ghats in the Madras Presidency. 

Cinnamon. — No statistics of area or production of cinnamon in India are 
maintained, but the yield per acre is said to be 150 lb. The provinces contri- 
buting to the export trade are Madras and Bengal, the chief port of the former 
presidency being Tellichery on the West Coast. The true cinnamon is very 
commonly adulterated, specially in powder form, with Cassia lignea, the bark of 
Cassia civnamomum common in East Bengal, the Phasia Hills and Burma, and 
the exports from Bengal would most probably seem to be of this origin. The 
principal destinations of the exports are the United Kingdom, South Africa 
and Mauritius. The exports in 1913-14 amounted to 33,170 lb., value >£1015. 
The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund, and shipment is made in bags 
of 2 maunds. On the West Coast sales are on the basis of the candy of 
600 lb., or the maund weighing 28 lb., while exports are made in bags of 
100 to 168 lb. 

Pepper. — ^Pepper, which has been left to the last, is the most important 
spice, and was once India’s chief export, but the competition of the Malay 
Archipelago had succeeded by the beginning of the nineteenth century in over- 
coming a monopoly which had lasted since the fifth century, if not earliei". As 
shown by the statistics printed above, it is still, however, a considerable trade. 
Little or no white pepper is produced. Two grades of black are known on 
the West Coast, viz. Alleppey and Tellicherry, of which the latter in normal 
times commands a slight premium over the former, as the pepper is bolder 
and heavier. Tellicherry pepper is not only shipped from Tellicherry, but 
also from the neighbouring ports of Calicut, Cannanore and Badagara, while 
Cochin, Alleppey and Tuticorin are the outlets for the pepper grown in the 
Cochin and Travancore States. Pepper is packed for export from the West 
Coast ports in bags of rj cwt. net, from Bombay in bags of 70* 168 and 196 lb. 
net, and from Calcutta in bundles of 224 lb. net. The unit of sale in Telli- 
cherry is the cwt., and in Cochin the 600 lb. candy. Bombay sells on the candy 
of 21 Bombay maunds and Calcutta on the bazaar maund. The pepper vine is 
largely cultivated throughout coffee estates in South Coorg and Wynaad. Per- 
haps, this is one of the reasons which account for the diminishing of coffee 
crops (to which attention has been drawn on p. 208), for the pepper must rob 
the coffee of a large share of nourishment. This seems abundantly evident 
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from the deteriorated appearance that coffee wears where a large number of 
vines are planted to the acre. Pepper is also grown sep^ately in Wynaad and 
Malabar. Attempts to form gardens purely of pepper have not succeeded 
in Coorg, perhaps because it did not receive all the working that it received 
when planted amongst coffee. _ In the latter case it does not require any special 
attention, the cultivation carried out for the coffee sufficing for it also, so the 
produt* forms a by-product, the only expense incurred, after planting it out 
and tying it to the standard whenever this is required, being the gathering of 
the crop, which sometimes costs Rs.ioo per ton, especially if labour is scarce. 
The crop is sometimes sold directly off the vines to Moplah* contractors, ^ho 
make offers for it, and do the gathering with their own labour. It would ',not 
pay nowadays — with no prospect of there being any improvement in the prlpes 
ruling for the spice — ^to open a purely pepper plantation, as there is such a long 
period of waiting — some seven or eight years— before the vines begin to bear 
an5^hing like a respectable crop. When pepper planting was first taken up in 
South Coorg there arose such an enormous demand for cuttings that unscru- 
pulous vendors took advantage of it to palm off bad varieties on the unsuspecting 
planters, and, owing to ignorance on the part of the latter of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the good varieties, estates became largely stocked with the 
worthless Ootherankotay variety — ^literally scatter-bean — ^the chief distinguish- 
ing feature of which is that it sheds the greater portion of its berries throughout 
the season. According to a writer in the Indian Scientific Agriculturist (Vol. 4, 
No. 4) there are, besides the common jungle pepper, three good varieties 
which have not earned a botanical nomenclature for themselves as yet, and are 
known even amongst scientists by their Malabar vernacular names. The best 
of these is the Balamcotta, as it is a strong grower and a heavy bearer, and it 
possesses the advantage of flushing all over at the same time so that the crop can 
be harvested at one time, which is very advantageous from a planting point of 
view. The Kalually is a better cropper than the Balamcotta ; as, however, it 
produces fresh sets of spike during the year, it is not considered suitable for 
planting, as the disadvantage of harvesting the crop over a longer period would 
be great in case there were labour difficulties. The Cheriakodi is a dwarf variety 
under 15 feet. It is quite a useful form for planting, as the spikes, though small, 
are usually closely packed with berries. Dr. Barber, Government Botanist, 
Madras, in 1906 recommended as good for propagation those vines in which 
the flowers are well provided with stamens as it is not safe to be guided by the 
crop, for. many vines are occasional bearers, and wild pepper is sometimes laden 
with-massec of berries of large size. 

The Talipafamba Agricultural Station, established by the Government in 
North Malabar, about six miles from the sea coast, with a view of studying the 
cultivation of pepper is doing good work. Since the station was started, each 
year, at harvest time, the best-bearing vines in each plot are harvested separately 
with a view to selecting the best strain of vines for propagation. As regards 
methods of cultivation, the practice common in Wynaad and South Malabar 
of moulding up the bases of the vines appears beneficial. The plants stand the 
hot weather well. 
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3 (ft). CEYLON SPICE INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

Cardamoms. — The exports of cardamoms from Ceylon amounted to 2855 
cwt. in 1923, 4096 cwt. in 1922, and 4512 cwt. in 1921 — a constant decrease. 
The distribution of exports in 1921 and 1922 (to the principal importing 
countries only) was : — 


To United Kingdom 

1921 

lb. 

1922 

ib. 

lb 

121,262 

104,880 

134.845 

„ India 

164,761 

214,884 

48,818 

„ IJ.S.A. 

131.342 

69.539 

37,822 

„ Egypt 

35.460 

32,038 

41,300 

„ Japan 

26,077 

14.050 

18,410 

„ Germany . 

6.935 

3.720 

6,820 

„ France 

6,008 

2,203 

1,133 

,, Norway 

0 

q 

4.652 

S.697 


In 1913, Germany took as much as 277 per cent of the total exports, and the 
recent drop in her quota is doubtless due to the depreciation of the mark. The 
area under cardamoms in Ceylon is about 7000 acres. Little cultivation is 
necessary beyond weeding and yearly handling, or pruning of all decayed 
matter, and keeping the stools free from dead leaves or fallen twigs. It is a 
curious fact that no manure has been found suitable outside of virgin jungle 
soil or leaf mould. There is now a very small area of forest land in the island 
available for its cultivation, so it is not likely to increase to any extent. The 
average shippers’ buying prices in certain years were : 1913, Rs.278 per lb. ; 
1914, Rs.2 oi ; 1915, Rs.i-28 ; 1916, 95 cents ; 1917, 71 cents ; 1919, 
Rs.i-88 ; 1920, Rs.i- 44 ; 1921, Rs.i-22 ; 1922, Rs.i-54. At the end of 
1922, good parcels of bleached capsules were fetching an average prije of 
Rs.2 00 in the local market. The cost of opening lands in cardamoms is said 
to be about Rs.200 per acre, spread over four years, and the total capital 
expenditure may amount to Rs.250 per acre. Production is about 80 lb. per 
acte, and the crop is a profitable one. On Kandaloya estate in 1922-3, 371 
acres of cardamoms gave a crop of 22,551 lb., an average of 61 lb. per acre. 
The cost of production per lb. d/d Colombo was 53- 32 cents, and the sale 
price in Colombo 162-94 cents, showing a profit of ^^4 3s. 8d. per acre, 
against ^13 15s. lod. profit per acre realised for tea, and ^5 2S.*6d. profit 
per acre realised for rubber on the same estate. Another • Ceylon estate 
(Kobonella), with 514 acres of cardamoms, gives the average cost per lb. (1922) 
as IS. lofd. against is. yid. in 1921, while the crop realised 2s. 8^d. against 
2s. Sfd. in 1921. 

Cinnamon in Ceylon. — Cinnamon is Ceylon’s most important spice. The 
exports amounting in 1922 to 42,974 cwt., consisted of 30,108 cwt. of quills 
and 12,866 cwt. of chips, against 30,709 cwt. of quills and 14,655 
chips in 1921 and 29,092 cwt. of quills and 16,808 cwt. of chips in 1913. The 
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distribution in 1923 when the total export amounted to 31,868 cwt. of quills 
and 12,335 of chips and in 1922 was as follows^ — , 

1922 1923 

Quills Chips Quills Chips 

lb. lb. lb. lb. 

To United Kingdom 

88,215 

241 ,667 

376,667 

359.227 

„ Belgium 

70,012 

37,968 

75,776 

108,064 

„ France 

55.252 

2,016 

63,271 

24,640 

„ Germany . 

334.477 

478,815 

233,358 

211,527 

Holland 

47.380 

128,241 

24.956 

125,650, 

„ Denmark . 

15.457 

5,600 

7,494 

4,480' 

„ Italy .... 

224,441 

17,448 

192,524 

43,400 

„ Spain 

611,250 

91,102 

685,628 

122,072 

,, Victoria 

15.170 

97,312 

17.119 

82,160 

,, New South Wales 

2,740 

43,980 

3,000 

53,424 

„ New Zealand 

1,500 

18,314 

400 

20,811 

,, U.S.A. 

1,446,772 

33,488 

1,349,551 

56,080 

„ Canada and Newfoundland 

6,000 

23,401 

7,982 

— 

Other Countries in America 

442,808 

143,844 

505,493 

98,288 

„ Egypt 

1,127 


18,012 

— 

„ India .... 

— 

5,980 

3,950 

39,732 


One of the most striking features of the trade is the prominence of Italy 
and Spain, and the American and Latin-Amcrican countries as cinnamon 
consumers, as compared with 1921 (the figures of which year arc not 
quoted in detail) ; a heavy falling off has occurred in shipments to Germany, 
which in 1921 took about double the quantity sent to that destination in 
1923. 

The area under cinnamon in Ceylon is about 25,000 acres, mostly in the 
Western and Southern Provinces, the most satisfactory cultivations being 
situated in the Negombo district. The existing gardens are mostly the survivals 
of the old Government Gardens, which, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, supplied the world with cinnamon. It was recently reported that no 
fresh land was being opened in cinnamon, and that the area was being gradually 
reduced by the planting of old cinnamon lands with coco-nuts, but a rather 
keener interest is again being shown in this crop. There are nine grades of 
cinnamon : 00000, 0000, 000, 00, o, and ordinary cinnamon. Nos. 1-4. The 
best quality is fine cinnamon prepared from tender bark. The question was 
recently raised‘‘by the New York Spice Trade Association whether the Ceylon 
Chamber of Commerce had any standard samples corresponding to this grading. 
It appears there are none. As was pointed out, when the matter was considered, 
the colour and other factors would change with keeping. The average annual 
shippers’ buying prices from 1911 to 1921 for quills were : 1911, 58 cents per 
lb. ; 1912, 72 cents ; 1913, 69 cents ; 1914, 56 cents ; 1915, 42 cents ; 1916, 
43 cents ; 1917, 35 cents ; 1918, 42 cents ; 1919, 69 cents ; 1920, 77 cents ; 
1921, 48 cents ; 1922, 53 cents. For chips, 1911, 1^.55-25 per candy of 560 lb. ; 
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1912, R8.52*67 ; 1913, Rs49-2o ; 1914, Rs.5i-3o ; 1915, Rs.46-2i ; 1916, 
R8.60-II ; 1917, Rs.4p-39 ; 1918, Rs. 36-24 ; 1919, Rs.8015 ; 1920, Rs.So ao ; 
1021, Rs. 49-83 ; 1922, Rs.s§-6i. An acre will yield about 120 lb. of quills. 
The cost of production of quills has been given as about 30 cents a lb. 

Other Spices. — The quantities of other spices exported from Ceylon will 
be found in the table on page 235. Though ginger is grown to a small extent 
in the Kandy district (probably 80 acres, yielding about 480,000 lb. of green 
ginger, equal to about 850 cwt. of dry ginger), the supply, which is all marketed 
as green ginger, is insufficient for local consumption, and the colony imports 
annually some Rs?86,ooo worth of dry ginger. The cultivation is recommended 
by the Ceylon Agricultural Society for further extension in the island. 


3 (c). THE SPICE TRADE AND INDUSTRY OF THE STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS AND BRITISH MALAYA 


Formerly Penang was the source of the finest nutmegs and cloves in the 
world, but the industry during recent years has almost completely died out. 
The cultivation of pepper was also formerly of considerable importance in 
several parts of the Peninsula, but has now almost disappeared. 

However, though the Straits Settlements have no longer their old importance 
as spice producers, Singapore and Penang remain the channels through which 
the spice production of a large part of the Malay Archipelago passes before it 
reaches the outer world. 

Imports and Reshipments of Pepper.— The principal item of this trade 
is pepper, and the following table gives the imports into the whole of British 
Malaya (including the Straits Settlements) and the exports from the same in 
the years 1921 and 1922 : — 


Imports of black pepper (piculs) . 

)) ») (^) 

Imports of white pepper (piculs) . 

tf »> 99 (^) • 

Exports of black, long and white pepper (piculs) 

i » 99 99 99 99 (^) • _____ 

Picul— 133^ lb. Straits dollar may be taken for general purposes at 2S. 4d. 


1921 

1922 

126,245 

225.774 

1.774.179 

3,040,085 

120,139 

91.879 

3.562,639 

2,264,738 

269,630 

375.287 

6,629,261 

7.359.425 


The distribution of pepper shipments from the Straits Settlemeifts in ^922 
was as follows (principal countries only) : — 


White Pepper : 


Piculs 

$ 

To United Kingdom . 


• 54.721 

U47U374 

„ Australia 

. 

12,700 

325,620 

„ Germany 


• 19.273 

520,081 

„ U.S.A. 


• 4L3H 

1,019,472 
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Black Pepper : 

Piculs 

$ 

To United Kingdom 

22,962 

, 353.140 

„ Hong-Kong 

16,509 

236,376 

„ Egypt . 

. 23,528 

350.735 

„ Germany 

• 29.439 

420,194 

„ Italy . . ' 

• 38.703 

5". 803 

„ China . 

. 23,691 

326,980 

„ U.S.A., etc. 

8,527 

128,233 


Cloves and Nutmegs. — While shipments of pepper form, no index of local 
production — ^which is insignificant — ^the exports of cloves and nutmegs from 
Penang are fairly representative of the production of these crops, which is 
confined to Penang and its neighbourhood. 


Exports of Cloves, Nutmegs, and Mace from Penang 


Cloves : 

Piculs 

1922 

Piculs 

To United Kingdom • 

232 

276 

„ Continent of Europe 

. — ■ 

— 

,, America 

233 

— 

Total 

46s 

276 

Nutmegs ; 

To United Kingdom . 

396 

87 

„ Continent of Europe 

130 

25 

„ America 

724 

376 

Total 

• 1250 

488 

Mace : 

To United Kingdom , 

24 

— 

„ Continent of Europe 

17 

— 

„ America 

282 

291 

Total 

323 

291 


The Clove Industry in Penang.— The clove plantations in Penang are 
now almost entirely in the hands of Chinese and Malays, who have interplanted 
rubber, coco-nuts and other products amongst the clove trees, with the result 
that the latter have been gradually forced out of cultivation on many of the 
plantations. This is responsible for the big decline in the local production. 

In Penang,* the clove tree commences to produce flower-buds in the fourth 
or fifth years after planting, but it may be considerably later if the soil is inferior. 
The buds are ready for gathering from November to January. 

A single tree is said to produce about five lb. of cloves in a season, which, 
allowing loo trees per acre, gives a yield of about 500 lb. of dry cloves per 
acre. Higher returns up to about 10 lb. per tree can be expected on the best 
types of land. 

The flower stalks “ clove stems,” separated from the cloves during drying. 
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are sometimes dried and distilled. They contain about 5 to 6 per cent of oil 
and usually fetch from jd. tP 6d. per lb. for distillation purposes. The quality 
of Penang cloves has always stood very high in the estimation of the market. 
The 1922 crop fetched $110-130 per picul of 133 J lb. 

The Nutmeg Industry of Penang.— Like the clove plantations, the nutmeg 
industry in Penang is now almost entirely in the hands of Chinese and Malays. 
Nutmegs, both in Penang and Province Wellesley, have been gradually replaced 
by coco-nuts, and during more recent years by rubber. 

In Penang, in ^which are produced the finest nutmegs in the world, the 
trees are grown on the steep exposed slopes of granite hills, on which the soil 
consists of yellow loamy clay characteristic of the laterite formations of the 
Malay Peninsula. Bare clay slopes or sandy soils arc considered unsuitable, 
whilst wet or low-lying ground is fatal to its growth. The tree fruits more or 
less throughout the year, but the heaviest crop is usually obtained in July and 
August. A yield of 750 lb. of nutmegs and 120 lb. of mace per acre is considered 
satisfactory under ordinary circumstances, but higher yields arc frequently 
obtained. 

Trade Customs. — Spice exporting houses at Penang have agreed to the 
following trade customs : — 

No Produce shall be advanced against before delivery. No Produce purchased from 
Chinese or Native dealers shall be received or weighed by us except at our own godowns 
(warehouses). 

All Black Pepper shall be sifted by the Sellers at their godowns. To ascertain the 
dust, Buyers shall take any 5 bags per 25 tons and sift through No. 10 sieve with round 
h()les, the percentage of dust thus determined, over 2 per cent in the case of ** A,** 
“ B,” and C,” and 4 per cent in the case of “ D,” to be deducted from the total 
weight. 

All Pepper delivered into our godowns shall be weighed within one month after 
receipt, provided that the condition of the Pepper on receipt be approved by the 
Buyers. Should there be any difference of opinion as to the condition of the Pepper, 
it shall be decided by an Arbitrator appointed by the Buyer and approved by the SSller. 

Buyers shall make own sample and state number of pounds and ounces of dry, clean, 
sifted Pepper per gallon measure. If not up to weight contracted for, Buyers shall 
cut -J per cent for deficiency first ounce or fraction thereof, and i per cent for every 
further ounce, or accepts Seller's guarantee to pay any claim with respect to such 
deficiency. Should the parcel be over two ounces deficient in weight, Buyers shall 
have the option of rejecting or taking with above allowance of i per cent for every ounce. 

In testing White Pepper Buyers have the option of taking any two opened bags to 
be exposed to a hot sun for two hours, any shrinkage over 5 per cent to boidcducled, 
and Buyers to have the option of rejecting any parcel of Wliite Pepper losing over 7 
per cent. White Pepper shall be tested on tlie first fine days after weighing of the 
respective lot. 

Nutmegs and Mace shall be paid for according to actual weight received after 
y picking." Both articles may be picked by Sellers, but in any case must be picked 
in our godowns. If in our opinion the goods require re-picking, this to be done at 
Sellei 's expense. 

There is probably ample scope for the revival of the cultivation of a number 
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of spices in Malaya, especially by the native smallholder and also the European 
landowners on small areas. , 

• f 

3 {d). THE SARAWAK PEPPER INDUSTRY 

Pepper growing, which used to be one of the chief industries of Sarawak, 
is gradually dying out, chiefly on account of a disease for which no cure has yet 
been found. The original cultivations were in the Upper Sarawak district and 
at Lundu and Simatan ; large quantities are now growing in the Batang Lupar 
and Rcjang districts, but the output of these plantations is insufficient to replace 
that of the areas which has died out in Upper Sarawak. The crops from these 
newly planted districts are superior in quality to those produced in the older 
districts ; this fact is probably due to the w'ashing of berries in the clear-running 
streams instead of in ponds, which was the more common method in Upper 
Sarawak. Pepper is also produced in Lundu and Simatan, but at the former 
place the gardens are dying out owing to the ravages of the black berry disease. 
It is said that the newly planted area in the second division has already been 
attacked by this disease, ‘ and imless something is done to stop the spread of 
Voo Choon (as it is known) the pepper industry of Sarawak is doomed. Some 
measure of encouragement is to be found in the latest statistical reports of 
exports. The exports of 32,586 cwt. in 1922 compare wdth shipments of 
50,922 cwt. in 1913 and 56,660 cwt. in 1911, but were much better than the 
figures of 1920 (21,460 cwt.). Of the 1922 total 27,380 cwt. was white pepper 
and 5206 cwt. black pepper, 

METHOD OF FINANCING CROPS. — In Sarawak gardens are generally owned 
by the individual planter, who mortgages the crop to a merchant in return for 
provisions during the unproductive period ; after the first crop is gathered, 
the whole of which is delivered to the mortgagee, and settlement of his account 
has been made, he applies for an advance on the forthcoming crop ; this is 
usually partly given in cash and partly in provisions. The merchant sends 
his^ agent to examine the applicant’s garden, who estimates the quantity of the 
forthcoming crop and reports to the merchant, who allows the planter up to 
60 per cent of the estimated value of the crop. This system continues and 
advances are given against the forthcoming crop annually. 

The pepper gardens in Upper Sarawak are rapidly dying out, but it is 
being planted in the second and third Divisions of Sarawak. 

Local Methods of Cultivation. — ^Two kinds of vines are grown in Sarawak, 
the broad leaf vine and the small leaf vine. They are planted from cuttings, 
in* soil prepared with burnt earth, in the months of August and September; 
the cuttings are planted 4 to 5 feet apart and they require shading until they 
commence to shoot. When they have been planted about eight months a 
belian post (taut) about 16 feet long is put in the ground near the platits, 
leaving some 12 feet above the ground for the vines to grow around. The 
crop is found to require a red loamy soil and will not flourish in clay or sand. 

Burnt earth is applied to the growing vine three times a year until it bears, 
which is about two years after planting ; while the vine is maturing the flowers 

Ce. js mycoidea. 
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appearing on the growing shoots are plucked. After two years’ growth, when 
the vine is considered ^natujre, flowers are left to seed, but the young shoots 
are thinned out continually, the stronger shoots are tied to the post by means 
of a jungle^wine made from “ kulit sla-ut ” ; at this period the vines are manured 
with prawn refuse (abok sessar), about six tahils being applied to each vine. 

The crop is liarvested about ten months after flowering, in the months of 
July to September. If the crop is weak, quantities of berries drop to the ground ; 
these are gathered up to be marketed as black pepper. When the vines approach 
the bearing season they arc sprayed with a mixture of rotten tobacco and tuba 
prepared with water ; but even this spraying does not appear to prevent the 
spread of the fatal disease of Voo Choon. 

Preparation of Pepper (Sarawak Methods).— White pepper is produced 
from the plucked berries which are gathered during the harvest, packed in gunny 
bags and immersed in water for about a week, or until the outer skin of the 
berries has rotted off. After immersion the berries are put into baskets and 
washed ; during the process the baskets are rotated by hand, when the rotted 
outer skin rubs off' and is easily separated from the clean berries remaining. 
The washed seeds are then sun-dried, after which they are shaken up in large 
open baskets, the stalks being separated from the seeds during this winnowing 
process. The dried seeds arc now' ready for the market ; only 5 per cent moisture 
is allowed to be contained in the finished product ; this standard is maintained 
by Government regulations and controlled by inspectors. 

There are three methods of preparing black pepper, (i) The berries are 
piled in heaps in the house of the planter, where they are left for three days, 
after which they arc sun-dried for another three days. (2) The berries are 
poured into boiling water, after w'hich they are sun-dried. (3) They are smoked 
over a fire, being placed on mats made of small sticks and twigs, until dry. 

As w'e have already noted, the dropped berries as well as those plucked arc 
prepared for black pepper. 

Prices. — It is interesting to note the variation in prices of pepper in fhe 
last twenty years ; this will serve as a guide to the risks incurred by the planter, 
and the merchant, in dealing with commodity. 

In the season 1904-05 the highest Saraw'ak price for white pepper was 
.^70 (£8 3s. 4d.) per picul of 133 J lb., while in 1920 the lowest price was attained, 
i.e. $12 (£i 8s.) per picul. The usual price is about $30 (^^3 10s.) per picul. 

3 (e). THE SPICE INDUSTRY OF ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA 
(Cloves and Chillies) 

About seven-eighths of the world’s clove supplies now come from Zanzibar 
and Pemba, while there is also a small export of chillies.* The cultivation was 
introduced about 1818 when a few seeds were brought from Reunion. By 
i860 there was an annual output of 200,000 frasilas of 35 lb., and it is now more 
than double that amount. This result has been achieved in spite of the complete 

, ^ I am indebted for some of these particulars to an article in the Imperial Institute Bulletin.— 

{Editor.) 
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destruction of the plantations in Zanzibar Island by a hurricane in 1872, when 
those on Pemba happily escaped. , ^ 

By concentrating their energies on cloves the Arabs became specialists in 
the cultivation of the tree, and their slaves became expert in its planting and in 
the harvesting of the crop. T^e status of slavery ceased to be recognised only as 
recently as 1897, and the freed slaves thereupon showed such disinclination 
for work of any kind that, though they are settled on the islands, most of the 
labour for working the plantations comes from the mainland and from the 
native inhabitants of the islands. 

The geological and climatic features of the two islands are worthy of notice 
since these, and Penang Island in the Straits Settlements^, are the only large 
producers of cloves, and probably offer the clove tree its correct environment. 
The clove is said never to flourish well far from the sea, being like the coco-nut 
in this respect. Zanzibar is situated between latitudes 5° 42' S. and 6 ° 28' S., 
the island of Pemba lying about forty miles to the north. 

Geologieally Zanzibar is composed of hard coral limestone, white or 
yellow chalky deposits, sand and red earth. The red earth is formed by the 
disintegration of the coral rock, and the chalky deposits may have a similar 
origin. The land on the west of the island rises in a series of low, undulating 
hills to a central ridge or plateau which passes through the centre of the island 
from north to south, and which at its highest point does not exceed 450 feet. 
The soil on the plateau is a red, and in places a yellowish, marl. On the large 
Government plantation of Marseilles, this red marl extends to a depth of 
40 feet, followed by 1 1 feet of red and white sand and then 26 feet of a yellowish 
marl. Where not exposed to wind, the red marl is the soil on which clove 
trees do best ; but there must be plenty of depth, as the clove has a tap-root 
system of growth. Pemba presents similar features, but the proportion of land 
suitable for cultivation is much larger than in Zanzibar. The island consists 
of a series of hills and valleys affording more shelter from wind. The clove 
trees are grown on the hill-sides, and the plantations there are as a rule heavier 
bearers than those in Zanzibar — age for age. 

The mean temperature on both islands is about 80° F. with a maximum 
and minimum in Zanzibar of 85° and 75° F., and in Pemba of 82° and 70° F. 
respectively. Rainfall is 60-80 inches, and the rainy seasons are well defined, 
the heavy rains occurring in April and May, light rains in November and 
December, and lighter rains in July. 

The Labour Situation. — The first class from which labour is drawn is 
folind in the descendants of the former slaves — some actually born in slavery 
themselves, but the majority at the present date bom in freedom. Such of 
these freed slaves as are left on the plantations are parasitic, satisfying the pride 
of the owner of the land by recalling memories of slave-stocked estates of other 
days. They trade on this and stand aloof from the ordinary work of the 
plantation, holding over the head of their former master the threat that they 
will leave the estate should he worry them by importunities for assistance in 
his labour difficulties. The next of the labouring classes is found among the 
^ Also the island of Ste Marie, off the East Coast of Madagascar, and the adjoining mainland. 
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aborigines of the two islands — ^the Wahadimu in Zanzibar and the Wapemba 
in Pemba. Since the abolition of slavery, these have become the chief factor 
in the clove harvest, and while in other seasons they retire to their villages in 
districts quite apart from the plantation settlements of the Arabs, it is evident 
that in Zanzibar, given proper treatment in the matter of wages and accom- 
modation, and to a somewhat less extent in Pemba — w'here owing to the absence 
of means of communication the aboriginal inhabitants still maintain a greater 
attitude of mistrustful reserve — ^there is no great cause for anxiety regarding 
the labour supply, requisite for the gathering of a large crop. Labour for 
cultivation of the clove plantations (as distinct from harvesting) is provided 
by immigrants from the mainland, who earn about Rs.i8 a month on piece 
w’ork. 

Pickers receive 5 pice per pishi (6i lb.) at the beginning of the harvest and 
12 to 14 pice as the harvest advances and there is more need of their services. 
Rice allowances are also sometimes provided. 7 ’he average earnings during 
two-lhirds of the harvesting period amount to at least Rs.i to Rs.i| per diem, 
while good pickers on the Cjovcmment plantations have been known to earn 
over Rs.3. Frequently the labour position is eased by ihe difl’erence in the 
period of ripening in the tW'O islands ; thus during 1922-23 the bulk of the 
cloves in Zanzibar were not ripe until December, and it was therefore possible, 
to move some 14,000 to 15,000 Zanzibar pickers to the other island between 
October and December, these rcttirning to take part in the Zanzibar harvest. 

The harvest may commence as early as July and continue as late as March. 
Seasonal yields are, therefore, calculated from July of one year to June 30th 
of the next. The seasonal yields fluctuate enormously, sometimes 300 or 400 
per cent, bad years following good ones, but the average annual export for 
calendar years remains about the same owing to the compensating effect of 
six months on and off. The crop of the 1921-22 season was a poor one, 
amounting to 266,801 frasilas of 35 lb. (of wiiich 200,982 frasilas were from 
Pemba), but that of 1922-23 created a record, deliveries amounting to nearly 
1,000,000 frasilas. The average quantity delivered to the Customs during the 
ten seasons ending 30th June, 1922, was 495,408 frasilas. 

The seasonal yield of clove stems, which also form a considerable article 
of local production, shows similar fluctuations, and in recent years has been 

1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 

Frasilas , . . . . 12,366 107,405 64,210 87,680 

Percentage of stems to cloves . 41% 33%, 

In a large crop year, or when cloves have to be harvested in'times of rain, 
the percentage of stems to cloves is less, as the energies of the owner have to 
be directed towards getting in the more valuable portion of his crops. During 
1922-23, for example, though statistics are lacking, it is known that many 
had to throw the stems away, but, even so, at the end of that crop year there 
were large accumulations of unsold stems of previous harvests on all plantations, 
government and private, alike. 

Export Trade in Cloves and Clove Stems.— The following is a statement 
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showing the exi)orts (domestic) of cloves and clove stems from the Zanzibar 
Protectorate during the year 1922, distinguishing the CQuntries of destination. 


Cloves : 

To Mauritius . 

„ Holland 
„ Spain 
Ceylon 
India 

United States 
Italy 

United Kingdom 
Union of South Africa 
(Jermany . 

France 

China 

Egypt 

(Gibraltar . 

Tripoli 

Kenya Colony 
Australia . 
Tanganyika Territory 
Aden 

Italian Somaliland 

Arabia 

Japan 

Federated Malay States 
Austria 

Portuguese liast Africa 
„ Nigeria 
„ Belgium 
„ Malta 


1922 


Cwt. 

i 

96 

"273 

751 

2,320 

617 

1.739 

19 

64 

80,224 

'357.520 

37.580 

139,672 

2,924 

10,097 

36,808 

154.199 

608 

2,534 

3 .f >05 

12,223 

12,456 

39 .(i 5 <i 

1 ,668 

6,720 

3.112 

11.733 

q6 

488 

141 

570 

54 

270 

1,761 

6,967 

35 

144 

1,601 

7.770 

143 

716 

13 

72 

1,240 

4,683 

346 

1.674 

361 

1,204 

2 

8 

50 

128 

250 

640 

63 

186 


Total Exports 

186,624 

764.270 

Clove Stems : 

To Italy .... 

191 

175 

„ Aden 

237 

236 

„ United Kingdom 

4.566 

4,891 

' „ Germany . 

1 1 ,220 

12,278 

„ Seychelles . 

400 

619 

„ India 

5,048 

5.251 

„ Holland 

673 

429 

„ China 

103 

74 

„ Japan . . 

40 

29 

„ Italian Somaliland 

13 

8 

Total Exports 

22491 

23,990 
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Prices. — ^The following is the record of average local prices of doves in 
rupees per frasilas of 35 lb. during five recent (calendar) years 



1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

192 2 

Zanzibar Cloves 

21-77 

20 76 

24*46 

22-77 

22*87 

Pemba „ 

20-43 

18 72 

23*52 

19-46 

21 *40 

Stems 

0-80 

I *82 

’ 2*52 

4-17 

5*57 


Though the average for 1922 was good, at the end of that year Zanzibar cloves, 
on the prospects of a large crop, had reached the very low figure of Rs.9'00 
(stems, Rs.2-9o), but a rapid recovery was made during 1923 (p. 238). 

In the pre-War year, 191 3, the average was Rs.14 for both Zanzibar and Pemba 
cloves. Generally speaking the average for Pemba cloves is slightly below Zanzibar, 
but there are one oi‘ tw^) plantations in the former island which owing to careful 
methods of preparation produce a better article than any Zanzibar can offer. 

The following shows comparative prices of Zanzibar and other cloves in 
pence per lb. in London and Zanzibar at several dates during 1922, and is 
furnished as an indication of their relative standing in the market ; — 



PtTiang. 

Amboyna. 

Mada- 

gascar. 

Zanzibar. 

1 Zanzibar Pricc.s. 

Zanzi])ar. Ptaiiba. 

Stems. 

January . 

. 26*00 

21 *00 

16*00 

oc 

6 

0 

KV54 

I 3 -.S 3 

3*57 

April 

. 26 00 

6 

0 

16*50 

^ 3 ‘50 

ij *60 

11-37 

2 -60 

July 

. 26-00 

21 *00 

16*00 

K3‘5o 

11 *00 

9-60 

2-86 

October . 

. 27 00 

21 -00 

16*00 

.1 6 * 00 

7 *66 

6-86 

1 -So 


It will of course be realised that October prices in Zanzibar (for example) are 
not strictly comparable with October prices in London, and that the Zanzibar 
and Pemba crop is more effected by market fluctuations (including those brought 
about by its own variability) than the smaller crops from Penang, etc. 

Census of Clove Tiiees. — A census of the clove trees, jdantations, etc., 
taken during 1922 under the provisions of the Agricultural Returns Decree 
show'ed that there were 1,184,430 bearing clove trees in Zanzibar Islanc^ and 
i. 947>937 in Pemba.^ Of the total of 3,132,367 the Zanzibar Government 
owned 131,414. In addition there w^ere 177,560 young trees on private 
plantations and 23,979 young trees on Government plantations. The returns 
showed the number of other separate plantations to be 3^)53 5 > which were 
the property of 18,280 different owners. 

Seven-tenths of the bearing acreage in Zanzibar is owned by Arabs, and 
between a fifth and a quarter by Swahilis, the balance being divided among 
Indians, etc. In Pemba, on the other hand, Swahilis and Arabs have about 
equal interest in the industry, owning between them 1,784,700 but of 1,926,048 
bearing trees in private ownerships. 

Government Plantations. — ^The properties now known as the Govern- 
ment plantations were purchased at various times out of the revenues of the 
country. They passed from Sultan to Sultan, each in turn making use of them 
during his lifetime and enjoying the income derived from them. On the death 

1 These statistics arc believed to be incomplete. 
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of Se5ryid Ali it was decided that all Crown properties should pass under the 
control of the First Minister of the Zanzibar Government and that the planta- 
tions should be placed in charge of the Director of Agricfalture and the revenue 
derived from them paid into the Treasury. At the time of transfer in 1902 
they were described as being forest of wild guava in some cases, and in others, 
seas of tangled creeping growth with trees peeping out here and there. Since 
1888 scarcely a hoe had been put near the trees, fire had eaten into them every 
year, and after fourteen years’ neglect it was a matter of surprise that there 
were any clove trees left to weed. The income derived from these properties 
in the year prior to their transfer nevertheless amounted approximately to a 
lakh of rupees. 

The Government plantations have occupied a position on the horizon 
of agriculture far exceeding their relative importance. The number of clove 
trees represent not more than from 3 to 4 per cent of the total number of trees 
on private plantations. There is a general feeling that the Government should 
retire from a position which involves competition with private owmers, and, 
as a matter of fact, the Government have for some years past been watching 
for an opportunity to dispose of them, the principal difficulty being to find 
parties w'ho could be trusted not only to maintain them in their present state 
of cultivation, but also to improve and regenerate them. 

Steps to Improve Output and Cxjutivation. — It is interesting to note 
that the Zanzibar Government have recently taken certain steps for the protec- 
tion of their virtual monopoly in ’this product. The steps include a change in 
the incidence of the 25 per cent export duty in kind, whereby 5 per cent, or 
one-fifth of the duty, is now returnable to the actual grower as a bonus upon 
the number of trees cultivated. (The duty in the case of clove stems is 10 per 
cent.) The reason of this novel arrangement is that the duty in kind is collected 
from the growers, who are mainly smallholders, w’hcn the crop is brought into 
the town, and as the charge is thus rather an octroi than a duty proper ; the 
smallholder is entirely in the hands of the middleman, and any direct remission 
of dmy would simply benefit the middleman and not the actual grower. 

In past years it has been the practice for Government to grant loans free 
of interest to plantation owners in Pemba to assist them in harvesting their 
clove crops. This concession was extended in 1922 to those in Zanzibar Island. 
Rs.43,960 was advanced in Zanzibar and Rs.52,448 in Pemba. Another 
beneficial reform is the licensing of dealers, and stringent measures have also 
been instituted for the cleaning of plantations and for their protection from 
insect and parasite attacks, while wilful damage to clove trees has been made 
punishable! A , bonus of Rs.2 is now paid by the Government for each 
new tree planted, and large nurseries have been established to supply young 
trees free to plantation owners ; during 1922 over 30,000 young trees were 
thus distributed and the demand was considerably in excess of the supply, 
which for 1923 was increased to about 100,000 trees. This scheme, although 
fairly generous to the planters, is not unduly so when it is understood that 
for the first ten years they cannot expect any return from their trees sufficient 
to pay weeding costs — ^not to speak of interest on capital. 
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Th« adoption of these various measures may be taken as an indication that 
the Zanzibar Government k now fully alive to the necessity of preserving and 
assisting the clove indPhstry of the two islands. A special Government Com- 
mission of Enquiry also sat during 1923, and has since delivered its report. 

Report of the Commission of Agriculture.— This consists of Majority 
and Minority Reports, the former signed by four out of five members of the 
Commission, and the latter by the Chairman of the Commission ; both are 
extremely interesting documents. The main finding with which the Majority 
Report starts is that in the case of privately owned clove plantations the owner 
is generally supinft, and the estates are seriously affected with disease ; there 
are no new plantings approaching bearing stage, and two age-classcs only are 
represented on a scale worthy of consideration (one class in Pemba and one 
in Zanzibar), both of which are past the maximum economic age-limit, which 
the Commission fixes at sixty years in the absence of yield tables on the data 
of which alone accurate statements can be founded. The causes contributory 
to this unhappy state of matters are carefully examined. It is said that the 
inability of the Arab to accommodate himself to the conditions of plantation 
management with free labour is one important cause, while the poverty of the 
Arab land -owning class, their indebtedness, and the inability of the plantation 
owner to reap in full the profits of his plantation, which he has now to divide 
between his Indian creditor and the middleman, leaving but a small proportion 
for himself, are also adduced. 

ITe verdict with which the Majority Report commences may appear surprising 
in view of the fact that a record crop was harvested for 1922-23, but no one 
interested in the Zanzibar clove industry disputes its truth. A regeneration 
policy framed by the late Director of Agriculture has been before the Govern- 
ment for some years, and the Commission’s recommendation is that it should 
be made the official policy. His suggestion was that in each ten-year period 
for the next sixty years, that is in six successive periods, the Government should 
endeavour to get planted 8,000 acres — equivalent to 800 acres a year. JThc 
present area under cloves being about 40,000 acres, this would reconstitute the 
entire industry within the above-named period. Such a policy in the opinion 
of the Commission cannot be carried out except under the supervision of trained 
and qualified Europeans ; hence the recommendation to increase the Agricultural 
Staff by the addition of an assistant mycologist, economic botanist, two inspectors 
of plantations, two plantation managers, and two plant nursery superintendents, 
at a commencing charge of >^3,300 per annum. 

In the second place, it cannot be carried out unless the plantation owner is 
assured of a return on the capital to be invested equal to the retutn from under- 
takings providing similar security. 

The Commission here declares its belief that the increased use of clove 
oil for scientific purposes and its use in manufacturing processes point to the 
full extent of the world’s demand not having yet been reached. Production, 
it is thought, might be considerably increased without risk of reducing prices 
below an economical level. It is also stated that the possible dangers include 
outside competition, cyclones, and diseases. From the first two the Commission 
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think there is little to fear and, sooner or later, a remedy is found for the worst 
disease. Hence the security for new capital invested in a clove plantation is 
believed to be good, under normal conditions, and if is the object of the Com- 
mission’s main recommendations to recreate such conditions. The steps pro- 
posed include : — 

♦ » 

1 . 'fhat systematic clove replanting be demonstrated and encouraged, and the bonus 
for replanting and the plantation bonus be continued for a period of five years when 
stock should be taken of the results. 

2 . That loans for liarvesting expenses and loans for general purposes be continued 
and extended, and that loans for plantation improvements be instituted. 

3. That the clove duties should not be reduced, but should be collected on exporta- 
tion at specific rates. 

4. 'l^hat diseased clove trees be destroyed and that diseases be further investigated, 

5. That a series of roads be built in Pemba to serve the principal ports. 

6. That Inter-island communications be improved. 

7. That Land Bank and Co-operative schemes be deferred until conditions become 
more favourable to these institutions. 

8. That five experimental stations be established, and that the remainder of the 
Government plantations be disposed of. 

9. That Agricultural instruction be given at the experimental stations and that 
district schools be established. 

10. That the staff of the Agricultural Department be increased. 

11. That alienation of agricultural land be restricted. 

12. That experiments be undertaken in the distillation of clove oil from stems. 

13. That measures for the Standardisation of Produce should not be undertaken 
at present, but that legislation be introduced to prevent adulteration of produce. 

In connection with the recommendation to continue and extend the present 
system of loans from the Government it is also suggested that additional w^are- 
houses be built to accommodate the ‘‘ carry-over ” of the crops and save growers 
frdni the necessity of disposing of their produce at once in order to obtain funds 
to continue harvesting. At present Government loans for general agricultural 
purposes are granted free of interest against Customs warrants issued on cloves 
warehoused under a free storage scheme, and with extension of the facilities larger 
loans could be made on safe security. 

The recommendation against the reduction of the export duty is justified 
,, in the report on the ground that as a matter of assistance to the growers any 
reduction would be useless, since it w^ould be passed on to the buyers and not 
to die sellers. The sole signatory to the Minority Report takes an opposite 
point of view,* and cites the arguments for the reduction of the duty. It is 
proposed to model the suggested restrictions on the alienation of land on legis- 
lation already existing in the Punjab, W’^hich prevents the transfer of land from 
the agricultural to the non-agricultural classes (meaning principally money- 
lenders). 

With regard to the distillation locally of oil from cloves, the Commission 
does not recommend that any steps be taken to encourage this. The clove crop 
is small in bulk and it is unlikely that the saving in the cost of freight would be 
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sufficient to make the experiment a financial success. On the other hand, 
a definite though not very strongly worded recommendation is made that experi- 
ments be undertaken with a view to demonstrate to owners the profit which 
can be obtained from the distillation of oil from stems, “ mother of cloves,” 
and cloves which have fallen from the trees (“ pete ”), and to indicate how the 
existing wastage may be avoided. The wastage referred to consists principally 
of large quantities of stems which under present conditions are allowed to rot 
in seasons of plenty (p. 261). 

The British clove oil trade is of old standing and considerable dimensions. 
Not only this trade but the trade practically of the whole of Eiirope is largely 
controlled by five British firms acting in concert and under the leadership 
of the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers. The firms arc members 
of Group VI of the Association, and it is to them that all matters affecting 
essential oils are invariably referred. Group VI have in recent years gained 
control of the bulk of the trade and arc a powerful combination. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that they would brook competition from distillers w'orking in indepen- 
dence. There are, moreover, large customers — it has been stated that they 
absorb 40,000 to 50,000 bales a year — ^^vith whom it is obviously in the interest 
of the Protectorate to work in harmony. 

Diseases Attacking Clove 'I'rees.— Since the appointment of a Govern- 
ment mycologist some three years ago the disease problem has received careful 
study. The combined action of disease, a prolonged drought which occurred in 
the early part of 1922, and unsuitable cultivation is responsible for the loss 
of many trees in recent years. The mycologist’s investigations have resulted 
in the demonstration of two diseases which are responsible for most of the 
deaths, the remainder being due to the attacks of animals or to unsuitable 
conditions The two diseases are due to fungi ; in one case the root is destroyed 
and in the other the leaf. The first of these is the most important and is a 
root-rot disease causing the symptoms known locally as “ sudden death ” ; 
the second is more widely spread, but much less virulent, but it causes the 
twigs to become bare and is usually spoken of as ” die-back.” 

The fungus which causes this disease is found in the soil, where it lives 
saprophytically on decaying twigs and roots and under certain conditions it 
is able to attack living clove roots. Having once obtained an entrance into the 
small fibrous clove roots, it grows from cell to cell, gradually destroying the 
smaller roots and spreading into the thick roots and base of the trunk. Wien 
the fibrous roots, which absorb w^ater from the ground, have been destroyed, 
the whole tree wilts and dies ; if only a few roots are destroyed, one branch 
only may be killed. The mycelium of the fungus forms a layer under the 
bark, and as the wood dries up fruits and spores are produced near the surface 
of the soil where air is fairly abundant. 

The disease is very infectious and is spread chiefly by the contact of diseased 
and healthy roots, the fungus spreading from one to another ; it is also pro- 
pagated by the spores which are carried by ants and other insects. Trees 
growing in badly cultivated soil arc very liable to the disease. 

“ Die-back disease of the twigs is very common on trees growing in 
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exposed positions. It is due to a wind-bome fungus, which enters the leaves 
through the stomates, causing them to fall. The fungus is only able to enter 
those leaves whose surface is roughened by the presence of the alga cephateuros 
mycordea — an epiphyte on the clove. Both fungus and alga can be destroyed 
by spraying with Bordeaux mixture ; careful pruning and good cultivation 
also check the disease. 

Chillies. — The export trade in Zanzibar chillies appears to be reviving, 
shipments in 1922 having amounted to 79,079 lb. (valued at Rs.46,322) against 
48,432 lb. (valued at Rs.32,316) in the previous year and a smaller amoifnt 
in 1920. In 1913 the export was 76,514 lb., but for the period prior to 1906 
an average of over 400,000 lb. was exported annually. The quality of Zanzibar 
chillies when properly prepared for the market — ^which is not always the case-^ 
is extremely good, and in strength and palatability they are esteemed superior 
to the Japanese, though not so bright in colour. The comparative neglect into 
which this cultivation has fallen is probably to be ascribed to the competition 
of clove-growing. An export duty of 10 per cent is levied. 

3 (/). THE SPICE TRADE OF BRITISH EAST AND WEST AFRICA 

(Chillies and Ginger) 

Spices in Kenya and Uganda. — ^The export trade in chillies from Kenya 
and Uganda received a considerable impetus in September, 1922, when the 
export duty on this product was taken off. 

The chillies are mainly produced in Uganda, where the chillie is indigenous. 
This native chilli bears a small pod of great pungency. It grows in large 
quantities in a semi-wild state in the Biisoga district, where practically all the 
exports originate, and is exported via Kenya ; hence, owing to delays en route, 
the exports shown in the following table which gives the distribution from 
Kenya in 1922 arc actually considerably short of the exports from Uganda 
(11,935 cwt., value ,^52,768) in the same year. 


Exports of Chillies 

FROM Kenya and Uganda 


Cwt. 

i 

To United Kingdom 

1,619 

8,694 

„ Egypt . 

3.279 

15,101 

„ Italy 

1,253 

5.499 

„ U.S.A. . 

2,034 

7.723 

^ ,, France . 

886 

4.243 

,, India 

98 

547 

„ Zanzibar 

108 

599 

,, Australia 

123 

56* 

„ Austria . 

51 

262 

,, Other Countries 

137 

722 

* Total 

9,588 

43.951 


» This compares with 7205 cwt., value ,£8247, in 1913-14. The shipments 
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have been as high as 13,300 cwt. in some years. An exotic chilli has been 
introduced, but is grown only to a small extent. , 

Spice Industry of Siewia Leone.— The spice export trade of Sierra Leone 
is practically confined to shipments of ginger and chillies. The former is the 
more important product and the distribution of exjports in 1922 is shown below : — 


Exports of Ginger from 

Sierra Leone in 

Cwt. 

1<)22 

/ 

To United Kingdom 

• 18,387 

25,129 

„ U.S.A 

8,02s 

10,798 

„ Gambia .... 


lOI 

„ Other Countries 

62 

60 

Total 

26,605 

36,088 


This compares with 11,200 cwt. in 1921 (value £12,6^^) and 40,949 cwt. in 
1913 (value ;(;35, 468).^ 

I’he average price in 1922 was considerably in advance of 1921 quotations — 
hence the increased shipments. Ginger is no doubt a product capable of some 
development in Sierra Leone, but absence of steadiness in home markets is 
largely responsible for lack of interest in its cultivation. The root requires 
great care in preparation for export and should be thoroughly dried. 

Sierra Leone ginger unfortunately is frequently badly prepared, and for 
this reason fetches a lower price than it would otherwise do in European 
markets in comparison with other grades. It is often put on the market 
improperly peeled, poorly cleaned and badly bleached. The need for thorough 
peeling should be emphasised. The skin is frequently not removed from 
between the “ toes,” and this greatly detracts from its appearance and market 
value. It is interesting to Icam that the Sierra lycone Commissioner of Lands and 
Forests is making arrangements for comparative experiments with the different 
commercial grades of ginger grown in other countries, in order to secure' the 
establishment of the cultivation in Sierra Leone of the true export varieties. 

Chillies in Sierra Leone.— As regards chillies, the exports in 1922 were 
as follows : — 



Bushels 

i 

To United Kingdom 

. . 6,708 

5. 987 

„ U.S.A. , , . . 

2,894 

3.045 

„ Gambia . . . . 

.305 

359 

„ Other Countries 

40 

40 

Total 

9.947 

9.431 


The above quantity of bushels is equal to 278,516 lb. (or 2487 cwt.) and com- 
pares with only 67,200 lb. in 1921 (value £2162) and 174 cw't. in 1913. 

The Spice Exports of Nigeria. — ^Nigeria shipped 3074 cwt. of capsicums 
(chillies) valued at £^106 in 1922, all being destined for the United Kingdom. 
This is probably a trade that could be developed if there w'ere suitable encourage- 
ment. A little ginger — 120 cwt., value £148, in 1922 — is sometimes also exportedi 
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3 ig). SPICES IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 
•The spice industry of the British West Indies is,confped to the production 
of pimento and ginger in Jamaica, and mace and nutmegs, with a very little 
ginger, in Grenada. The exports of pimento from Jamaica in recent years 
have been (1919) 117,183 cwt., ^184,564; (1920) 67,569 c^yt., £105,858; 
(1921) 80,492 cwt., £44,272; (1922) 105,036 cwt.; (1923) 84,100 cwt. The 
distribution of shipments in 1921 was : — 


Exports of Pimento from Jamaica 


ro United Kingdom 


Cwt. 

2,911 

‘ £ 

1,601 

,, Australia 


1,292 

711 

,, Canada . 


1,852 

1,019 

„ New Zealand . 


154 

85 

„ U.SA. . 


28,511 

15,681 

355 

,, Austria . 


646 

Belgium 


44.*; 

245 

France . 


1 ,672 

920 

Germany 


■ 3f>.374 

20,006 

Holland 


3,814 

2,098 

Italy 


277 

1.52 

,, Panama . 


594 

327 

Syria 

• 


1,950 

1,073 

Total 

. 

80,492 

44,272 


This spice is but little used in British countries. Apart from the production 
of pimento oil from the berries researches have recently been carried out on 
the preparation of oil from pimento leaves and the manufacture of eugenol, 
iso-eugenol and vanillin therefrom. The yield of oil and content of eugenol 
have been found to vary considerably with the season of the year and the source 
of the pimento leaves. Experimental shipments of pimento leaf oil have been 
made* from the Government I.,aboratory, and sales effected in London and New 
York at los. per lb. in 1921 and 5s. 6d. per lb. at the end of 1922. An organised 
effort is being made to explore thoroughly the possibilities of the new industry. 

The latest detailed statistics available regarding the exports of ginger from 
Jamaica are those of 1921, which show : — 

Exports of Dry Ginger from Jamaica 


Cwt. £ 

To United Kingdom . . . 2,577 13 >207 

' ,, Aiustralia .... 72 369 

„ Bahamas .... 1 5 

„ Canada ..... 1,900 9*738 

U.S.A 6,932 35.52^> 

„ France 222 1.138 

„ Germany .... 657 3,367 

Total .... 12,361 63,550 


The quantity exported in 1922 was 13,674 cwt., and in 1923 17,530 cwt. 
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Freight Rates. — ^The freight rate from Kingston, Jamaica, to the United 
ICngdom is 55 ®* (weight) for pimento, and 80s. per ton (weight) /or 

ginger. From the outpost^ of Jamaica, los. per ton additional. 

Nutmegs and Mace. — ^The nutmeg and mace industry of Grenada is 
fortunately in a healthy state and exports are increasing. The shipments in 


1922 were 


Nutmegs 


Mace 


To United Kingdom 
„ Canada . 

„ U.S.A. .* 

,, Dcmerara 

Total 

Comparison, 1921 
Comparison, 1913 


Cwl. 

/ 

Cwt. 

/ 

3.961 

9.651 

1.463 

8,^77 

1,278 

3.341 

157 

637 

17.295 

46,952 

1.565 

8,251 

8 

15 

— 

— 

22,542 

59»959 

3.186 

17,066 

18,023 

34 >oo 7 

2,897 

12,915 

14.556 


2.397 

18.939 


Tilxports of .finger from Grenada amounted to onl}^ 800 lb., value /^34, in 1922 
(1921, 328 lb.). The present (January, 1924) freight rate on mace and nutmegs 
from Grenada to United Kingdom is 75s. per 40 cubic feet. 


CIIAPTF.R II 

TOBACCO GROWING IN THE EMPIRE 

(i) GENERAL STATISTICAL SURVEY. (2) GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 

(3) FINAL REMARKS 

Tobacco Growing in Great Britain and Ireland. Tobacco in India : Area and Yield. Trade 
Varieties. I^.xports of Unmanufactured 'Fobacco. Unit of Sale and Shipment, Manufac- 
tured Tobacco. Tobacco in Ceylon : Acreage under Tobacco. Dumbara 'Fobacco. Jaffna 
Tobacco. Harvesting and Curing of*' "I'atlayan.” Marketing of Tattayan Tobacco. Har- 
vesting and Curing of Naramban Tobacco for the Travancore Market. Marketing. Titiding 
and Export of Naramban I'obacco. Cost of Cultivation and Curing (Jaffna 'Fobacco). 
Yields of Cured Leaves per Acre. Exports of Ceylon '^Fobacco. White Burley Tobacco. 
Tobacco in British Malaya. Tobacco in British North Borneo : The Tobacco Boom. Fea- 
tures of Cultivation. Production and Acreage. Exports of 'Fobacco from British North 
Borneo. Tobacco in Papua and the Territory of New Guinea. Tobacco in Australia. 
South African '^I'obacco-growing Industry : Turkish Tobacco. Virginian Tobacco. 
Tobacco Farmers’ Co-operative Societies. South African Consumption of "Fobacco. 
"Fobacco in Southern Rhodesia. Acreage and Yield of 7 'obacco. Exports. Labour 
Supply. Agricultural Department, Disposal of Crop. "I obacco in Northern Rhculesia. 
Tobacco in Nyasaland, "Fhc Canadian 'Fobacco -growing Industry i Acreage under 
Tobacco and Production in 1922. Cultivation and Yield. Value of Crop. I’he Cost of 
Growing Tobacco in Ontario. Land for Extending Tobacco Cultivation. "Fransport 
Facilities. Labour. Service of Technical Information. Handling and Grading. Home 
Consumption of Canadian-grown Tobacco. Final Remarks. 

I. GENERAL SURVEY 

Tobacco-crowing in the Empire is not a subject that lends itself to general 
survey inasmuch as the majority of the tobacco-giowing countries specialise 
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in producing for the needs of their local market, while the conditions under 
wi\ich the industry is carried on, and the types of tobacco produced, vary 
widely. ’ 

India, for example, with nearly a million acres under tobacco, produces 
m^nly for the needs of her own home market ; South African tobacco is still 
priiicipally an article of local consumption ; and Canadian t&bacco, though 
beginning to find an overseas market, is also principally consumed at home. 

British North Borneo, with its output of cigar-wrapper tobacco, is a case 
apart. 

So far as shipment to Great Britain is concerned the only 'part of the Em'pire 
taking even moderately high rank is Nyasaland. India, however, ships sotaic- 
what extensively to a number of other markets, and Southern Rhodesia has 
an export trade to the Union of South Africa, besides sending a little to this 
country. 

The following table, based on the returns available, gives the approximate 
position of the various producing countries ; — 

Tobacco in the British Empire 



Acreage under Tobacco. 

Pnifluclion aml/or exports of 
llomc-grown Tobacco. 


ir 

1913 

1922 

J913 

lb. 

1922 

lb. 

Great Britain and Ireland . 

148 

5i(‘) 

0 / 

P. 139,226 

P. 20,715 

British India .... 

P. No return 

P. No return 

1,001,710 

932.482 \ 

E. 27,817,000 

E, 19,116,119 

Ceylon ..... 
British N. Borneo Exports of 

12,986 

12,709 

E. 4,273,188 

E. 4.334.595 

Estate -grown 

— 

1.465 

E. 20,288 (bales) 

P. 1,208,133 

AustJalia ..... 

3 > 0^7 

i. 345 (*) 

P. 2,827,552*^ 

P. 4o8,()12(>) 
P. 867,888(<) 

Canada ..... 

11,000 

25,762 

P. 12,500,000 

P. 25,947,570 

Union of South Africa 

19365(") 

26,000 

No returns 

P. 13,000,000 

Southern Rhodesia 

5,000 

10,174 

P. 3,000,000 ^ 

E- 3.190.359 

E. 2,260,768 

Northern Rliodesia 


2.747 

— 

P. 821,185 

Nyasaland .... 

9.534 

14,218 

E. 3,841,600 

E. 6.320,808 


The special features of the industry in each country are reviewed in the 
Geographical Survey. 

TASTE ALREADY FORMED FOR AMERICAN ToBACcos.— The main difficulty 
^ Ireland only. 

* Figure of 1920-21. Later figures for some States given in text, 

^ Victoria, 1922-23. 

^ New South Wales, 1920-21. 

* Figures for 1911 census year. 
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in establishing both export and home markets for Imperial-grovm Virginian 
tobacco is to be found, of course, in the fact that the smoking palate of the 
British people has been jPormed on American tobaccos. Tobacco manufacturers, 
and especially cigarette manufacturers, cannot be blamed if they cater for the 
demand which has been created. At present most of the Empire-grown 
tobacco consumed in this country is used in blends. A hopeful feature is 
mentioned by Messrs. Edwards, Goodwin and Co., the Liverpool tobacco 
brokers, in their annual report for 1923. The firm writes : “ From a general 
standpoint the character of the tobacco being used is gradually changing from 
the heavy-bodied, strong kind to a milder form of pipe tobacco ; though the 
cigarette habit is obtaining a still more pronounced hold on both the rising 
and middle-aged generation, which importers of the raw article have to allow for 
in arranging for supplies. As tracts of the Empire can produce a type of tobacco 
to compete with the United Slates, many of our manufacturers arc using a 
larger proportion of these growths to secure a blend to meet the altering taste. 
The last crop of Brights in the Carolinas is mostly deficient in the qualities 
suitable for manufacturing here, and the Western is proving to be of poor 
character.” 

In this connection the prices obtained in recent years for Nyasa and 
Rlmdesian tobaccos and those for American tobaccos may be quoted : — • 

Prices in Pence Per Lb. 


Nyasa and Rhodesian 


U.S.A. 


LEAF 

JC)22 1923 

Dark . . . 13-18 

Semi-Dark to Scnii- Bright . TO-16 ii-i8 
Medium Bright . . 17-19 19-22 

Good to Fine . . . 20- 28 23-28 


STRIPS 

Dark .... — 

Semi-Dark to Semi-Bright . 14-24 
Medium Bright . . 20-25 

Good to Fine . . . 26-30 


1 6 ”24 
16—24 
22-26 


LEAF 

1922 1923 

Virginia Dark — 

Filler . . . . ” 12 

Medium . , .18 18 

Good to Fine . . - - 24 

Virginia and Carolina Bright — 


Semi-Dark to Serni-Bright 

9-14 

8-15 

Medium Bright 

I.*;- 24 

16-24 

Good to Fine 

25-42 

25-42 

STRIPS 

Virginia Dark — 

Filler .... 

13-20 

13-18 

Medium 

21-28 

20-28 

Good to Fine 

30-3^ 

’ 3®-36 

Virginia and Carolina Bright 
Semi-Dark to Semi-Bright 

11-20 

11-20 

Medium Bright 

21-27 

21-27 

Good to Fine 

28 

28 


United Kingdom Imports of Empire-Grown and U.S.A. Tobacco. — 
The total imports of unmanufactured tobacco into the United Kingdom during 
the pre-War year and in 1922 were as follows : — 

VOL. V.— 18 
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By Quantity 


Stripped or Stemmed 


1913 

IN 

48.931.510 

1922 

lb. 

44.155.912 

Of which from U.S.A. . 

. 

46,483.399 

41.755.515 

From all Foreign Couijtries 

. 

48,449,092 

41^901,245 

„ British Empire 


482,418 

2,254,667 

Unstripped or Unstemmed 


“3.336,807 

140.633.755 

Of which from U.S,A. . 


95.467,222 

124,999,837 

From all Foreign Countries 

. 

111,660,082 

130,234,900 

,, British Empire 

• 

1 ,676,725 

‘ 10,398,840 

Stripped or Stemmed 

By Value 

1013 

L 

2,181,653 

1Q22 

i 

4,524,616 

Of which from U.S.A. . 

. 

2,076,375 

4.356,453 

From all Foreign Countries 


2,165,966 

4.376,613 

,, British Empire 

• 

15,687 

148,003 

Unstripped or Unstemmed 


4,526,709 

12,905,074 

Of which from U.S.A. . 

. 

3.580.470 

11,506,138 

From all Foreign Countries 

» 

4,478,992 

12,188,042 

„ British Empire 

• 

47.717 

717,032 


These tables indicate the extraordinary extent to which American tobacco 
predominates in the British market. The average price, it may be mentioned, 
works out at 9d. per lb. in 1913 and is. lod. per lb. in 1922 ; a great part of the 
increase is ascribed in the trade to the advent of pooling arrangements managed 
by the Farmers’ Co-operative Associations in the U.S.A. 

Details of the imports into the United Kingdom of Imperial-grown tobacco 
are now given ; these include both “ stripped or stemmed ” tobacco and 
“ unstripped or unstemmed.” 

^ Quantity Value 



19«3 

lb. 

iq22 

lb. 

1913 

i 

1922 

L 

Cyprus .... 

— 

46,772 

— 

2,880 

Egypti . . . 

— 

30,094 

— 

4,680 

Union of South Africa . 

• 45,175 

59,387 

2,260 

2,439 

Rhodesia .... 

162,874 

360,325 

3.709 

49.993 

Nyasaland Protectorate 

. 1,901,851 

6,734,863 

55.733 

480,370 

British India 

6,724 

3,934,573 

158 

132,477 

‘Straits Settlements and Dependencies (in- 




eluding Labuan) 

1.530 

— 

205 

— 

British North Borneo . 

. . — 

— 

— 

123,277 

Hong-Kong 

38,816 

2,878 

1.174 

119 

Canada .... 

14 

855.397 

1 

67,085 

Other British Possessions 

2,159 

36,208 

164 

1,715 

Total from British Empire . 2,159,143 

12,653,513 

63404 

865,03s 


1 Egypt was shown in the official returns for 1922 as a British Possession. 
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While the quantity of raw tobacco imported into the United Kingdom from 
the Empire overseas was approximately six times as great in 1922 as in 1943, 
its {proportion to the total ‘imports remains regrettably low, and the country 
continues to be dependent upon the United States for fully 90 per cent of its 
gross imports. The tobacco-growing industry in America, it, is interesting 
to recall, was tlevelopcd — ^before the American 'Revolution— under a system 
of Colonial Preference. 

The Pmferential Duty.— The present duty on tobacco imported into 
Great Britain is 8s, 2d. per lb., on which is accorded a preference of one-sixth — ■ 
roughly is. ^d. p^r lb. — ^to tobacco produced within the British Dominions. 
At the Imperial Economic Conference in 1923 two proposals were submitted 
by the Home Government. One was to stabilise the existing preference for 
a term of years at is. 4d. ; the other to increase the preference to one-fourth 
(at present rates about 2S. per lb.). The latter suggestion was that favoured by 
the Conference, but it remains to be seen what action (if any) will be taken. 

At present little, if any, of the reduction in duty reaches the grower ; he 
benefits, nevertheless, through the margin of preference going to the manu- 
facturer as a bonus for using Empire-grown tobacco. 

Tobacco Consumption in the United Kingdom.— The quantity of 
unmanufactured tobacco withdrawal from bond for the purposes of home 
consumption in recent years (since the introduction of the preferential rates 
of duty) has been : — 

At Inill rate At Preferential 

of r.itc. Total. 

Jh. lb. ib. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


141,332,428 1,493386 

133.493395 4.203.731 

132,974.337 5 . 920,815 

124,820,435 7,856,680 


142,826,314 
137 , 697, ^>26 

138.895 .''52 
132 , 677,115 


These returns do not include tobacco delivered for manufacture in bond in 
the United Kingdom, or for the use of II.M. Navy. • 


'PoTAL Clearances from Bond for Five Completed Years 



To Duty-paying 
Factories. 

To Bonded Factemos, 
II.M. Navy, etc. 

Exi)ort. 

Total 

Clearances, 

Drawback 

Returns. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

ib. 

lb. 

1922 . 

146 , 946,462 

15.369.050 

11 . 134,976 

173 , 450,488 

14 . 250,317 

1921 . 

. 152 , 237,331 

11 , 279,653 

16 , 332,946 

179 , 849.930 

13 . 319.390 

1920 , 

. 155 , 100,468 

19 , 723,068 

9 , 321,728 

184 , 145,264 

17 . 375.709 

1919 • 

. 161 , 914,975 

25 , 400,392 

9 , 390,082 

196 , 705,449 

< 9 , 059., 434 

1918 . 

■ 132 , 314.539 

38 , 682,798 

210,976 

171 , 208 , 313 * 

25 . 723.579 


2. GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 

2 (a). TOBACCO GROWING IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

Tobacco growing in Great Britain and Ireland can scarcely be called an 
industry, since the total quantity of home-grown tobacco charged for duty 
was only 130,226 lb. in IQ13, and 20,715 lb. in 1923. The sources are shown 
in the following table 
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Grown in 
England 

Grown in 
Scotland 

Grown in 
Ireland 

Total 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1913 

8,004 

a, 225 

ia 8,'997 

139.226 

1922 

12,182 


19.596 

31.778 

1923 

11,782 


8.933 

20,715 


Lengthy reports on the subject of tobacco growing in Great Britain and 
tobacco in Ireland are to be found (respectively) in Cmd. 1923 (obtainable 
from H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d. net) and in the Interim Report on 
Tobacco Growing in Ireland, prepared in 1923 by the Commission on Agri- 
culture (33 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin) set up by the Government of the 
Irish Free State ; also in the Journal of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland (XXII, No. i and XXIII, No. i). 

2 (i). TOBACCO IN INDIA 

The tobacco plant is believed to have been introduced into India by the 
Portuguese early in the seventeenth century. The only two species cultivated 
in India are Nicotiana iobacum in the Peninsula and the yellow-flowered 
Nicoliana rustica in Northern India. In Lower Burma and Arakan there is a 
considerable quantity of tobacco grown from imported Havana seed, and 
Government since the days of the East India Company has made repeated 
efforts to improve the indigenous methods of curing and manufacturing and 
to produce a better qtiality of leaf. The tobacco industry is now identified 
with three principal centres ; — 

(1) Eastern and Northern Bengal and Bihar, with headquarters at Rangpur and 

Monghyr. 

(2) Southern India, particularly the districts of Coimbatore, Salem, Trichinopoly, 

Madura, Kistna, Godavari and Gantur, with Madras, Trichinopoly, Dindigul, 

Palghat and Cocanada as the chief manufacturing and trading centres ; and 

‘ (3) Lower Burma with Rangoon, Moulmein and Akyab as the principal centres. 

Area and Yield of Tobacco in India. — The crop is believed to be suited 
only to small holdings, as it requires considerable attention and liberal manuring. 
The area under tobacco in British India is 932,482 acres, of which 258,100 are 
in Bengal, 201,062 in Madras, 114,551 in Bombay, 117,300 in Bihar and Orissa, 
74,360 in Lower Burma, 64,539 in the United Provinces, etc., and the out-turn 
varies according to the attention given to the crop, from 200 to as much as 
3000 ib..of cured leaf per acre. Efforts to improve the yield and quality have 
recently culminated in the production of “ Pusa Type 28,” which is suitable 
both for cigarette-making and general cultivation. Seed of this type sufficient 
for about 60,000 acres was supplied to cultivators during 1922. The area 
under certain acclimatised varieties of Sumatra tobacco also increased con- 
siderably. Though harvesting goes on in some localities as late as June, the 
bulk of the crop is gathered between February and April. The leaves are 
dried and sorteu and then stacked and allowed to ferment, diflFerent qualities 
of tobacco being produced by varying the degree of fermentation allowed. 
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Trade Varieties. — The best quality of Indian tobacco on the Calcutta 
market is known as Ratjgpur, after the district of that name in which it is chiofly 
grown. Poolah and biipatfl are varieties of Rangpur tobacco, the latter being 
of inferior quality. Other trade varieties known to exporters are golden leaf 
from Gantur for cigarette making and thindoor and sindine from Burma for 
cheroot wrappers and fillers. 

Exports of Unmanufactured Tobacco. — ^The bulk of the tobacco grown 
in India disappears in local consumption, but the export trade chiefly, from 
Madras and Rangoon, is of considerable value. The total value of the exports 
of unmanufactured tobacco in 1914 exceeded ^£21 1,800, pd the quantity 
was 27,817,000 lb. The following table shows the value and direction of India’s 
export trade in unmanufactured tobacco, which for the most part consists of 
crudely cured leaf, in tliree recent years : — 

Indian Exports oi< Manufactured Tobacco 

^)iiantity 

iq20 iqil K)22 

lb. Ih. lb. 

5,011,015 2^,350,518 3>253*^77 

i,x|.28,950 2,i8i,8So 

5,42g,44<S 5,351 ,291 3»758,W)0 

2,823,826 2,659,263 3,540,354 

9,510,247 6,564,801 4,210,884 

4,221,844 3431 73 4.353 >044 

Total 2^25,330 22,539,491 19,116,119 

Total Value .... £501.238 £407492 £4^1.829 

A notable feature is the large quantity taken by Aden and its dependencies. 
Until recently Burma tobacco was used in the manufacture by the hrcnch 
Government of the caporal cigarette. Another important buyer not separately 
distinguished in the above table is Morocco. In 191 8 *‘19 trance was bji far 
the largest customer for Indian tobacco, with over 13,000,000 Ib. 

Unit of Sale and Shipment. — The unit of sale in Calcutta and in Bombay 
is the maund of 82^ lb., but in the latter market the bale of 560 lb. is also 
recognised. Shipment is made from the former port in bales of 400 lb. net, 
and from Bombay in bales of 2, 2^, and 5 cwt. each. In Rangoon sales are made 
per hundred viss of 360 lb., and tobacco is shipped in bales of 180 to 200 lb., 
bundles of 90 lb. net, or in cases weighing about 365 ib, net. In Negapatam the 
unit of sale is the seer of 24 tolas, and tobacco is packed for export in buitdles 
weighing from 28 to 224 lb. About half the exports are shipped from Burma. 

Manufactured Tobacco. — ^As regards manufactured^ tobacco the value 
of the imports has always exceeded that of the exports. The best market for 
Burma ’’ and Trichy cheroots is the Far East, but a limited quantity 
finds a sale in the United Kingdom. Indian leaf tobacco makes an cxcdlent 
filler, but is generally unsuitable for wrappers, and to meet this deficiency 
there is a considerable import of leaf from Sumatra and Java. When the import 
duty on foreign leaf was enhanced a few years ago the principal factory pro- 


To United Kingdom 

,, France ..... 

„ Aden and DependtTicics 

,, Straits Settlements (including Lahuan) 

,, China ..... 

,, Other Countries 
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ducing “ Trichy ” cigars for export was temporarily transferred to Pondicherry, 
but they are now manufactured at Dindigul in bond under Customs supervision. 
Much of the tobacco grown in the East Coast district^ of Madras is shipped 
to Rangoon for conversion into Burma cheroots, though there is a good deal 
manufactured in Cocanada for export as well as local consumption. 

The effect of the new preferential duties on tobacco in the United Kingdom 
will doubtless be to encourage the trade with this country. Since the duty 
is charged by weight and not by value, India, as an exporter of the relatively 
cheaper grades, has hitherto to pay more duty in proportion^ than some foreign 
countries. But the higher degree of preference will provide* a substantial set- 
off, and at the same time stimulate the efforts being made to raise the quality 
of production. 

The total export of Indian manufactured tobacco in 1 91 3-14 amounted 
to 2,206,000 lb. (value ^107,800) ; in 1922 the respective figures were 1,540,963 
lb. (value £yo,ioo), and this is about the average of recent years. The tv'o 
principal customers, both in 1922 and before the War, were the Straits Settle- 
ments (710,530 lb. in 1922) and the United Kingdom (293,235 lb.). 

2 (c). TOBACCO IN CEYLON 

Tobacco is grown principally in the drier districts of Ceylon. The largest 
area under tobacco is found in the Northern Province, mainly on the peninsula. 
It is the most important industry of the small cultivator in the Jaffna district, 
and very great care is given to its cultivation and irrigation. The land is 
thoroughly tilled and manured, and after the tobacco crop is reaped and sown 
with food grains and other food products. A cultivation similar to the Jaffna 
system is carried on in the Batticaloa and Trincomalce districts and in parts 
of the North-Western Province. In the Kunmcgala district tobacco is also 
grown to a fair extent, but here the methods of cultivation differ somewhat 
from the Jaffna system. In the Central Province a higher grade is grown, 
particularly in the Kandy and Matala districts. This type has been evolved to 
suit the conditions of the locality, and in favourable seasons good crops are secured. 

Acreage under Tobacco. — ^The acreage under tobacco as ascertained at 
the Census of Production in 1921 was as follows : — 

Ceylon Acreages under Tobacco 

Western Province ..... 

Central Province 

•* Southern Province 

Northern Province 

Eastern Province ..... 

North-Western Province .... 

North-Central Province .... 

Province of Uva 

Province of Sabaragamuwa 

Total 


Acres, 

63 

3510 

41 

6636 

374 

1767 

3 ” 

3 

4 


12,709 
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Dumbara Tobacco.^ — ^The finest grade of Ceylon tobacco is grown in the 
Central Province, especially in the Dumbara Valley. The cultivation in tjhis 
district begins with tffe slight showers of the early months of the year, and 
depends for its success upon the light rains which fall in April, May, and June 
with the advent of the south-west monsoon. Tobacco is rarely grown in this 
district upon fhe same land in two successive ^^ars, it being customary to 
cultivate the land in other crops and then to allow it to lie fallow for some years 
before another tobacco is taken off. In very dry weather, if water is available, 
hand watering is resorted to. Otherwise the crop depends entirely upon rainfall 
for its success, and is a speculative one. Fairly satisfactory attention is given 
by some growers to curing and fermentation, but a finer product would be 
procured if greater care were given to this side of the industry. The leaves 
of the Dumbara tobacco burn with a good white ash, but they are too tliick 
in texture and too unsatisfactory in flavour to be of value on the English tobacco 
markets. They are manufactured in the Colony into cigars, which command 
a ready sale and would be in greater demand if they were more uniform in 
quality. A large portion of the Central Province crop is sold to local manu- 
facturers of cigars for use as wrappers for the Jaffna types. The leaves are 
smaller and of finer texture than the Jaffna types, and have good burning 
qualities. 

The Dumbara types of tobacco are also grown in other districts, particularly 
in parts of the North-Western Province. Here the system of fermenting and 
curing differs somewhat, and the final product is not of such high quality as 
that produced in the Central Province. 

Jaffna Touacco.-— The Jaffna types consist of two kinds 

(1) The type of tobacco known by cultivators as “ Tattayan.” This tobacco 
is mainly used for cigar making, but is on occasion, with slight modification 
of the curing process, sold in Ceylon markets for chewing purposes. 

(2) The type of tobacco known by cultivators as “ Naramban ” and prin- 
cipally grown for special curing and export to the state of Travancorj for 
chewing. 

Both are large-leaved, coarse tobaccos, the chewing type being the more 
vigorous and coarse growth than the smoking type. In addition, there is an 
intermediate type known as “ Kooran,” which finds a market in Ceylon for 
both smoking and chewing. 

The cultivation of tobacco at Jaffna is an interesting study, and all visitors 
to this part of the Colony arc filled with admiration for the strenuous and 
continuous work that the Jaffna cultivator puts into his tobacco fields. • The 
lands are well ploughed and manured with cattle or sheep manure, or with 
green leaves, and reduced to a fine tilth. Nurseries lor seedlings are well 
prepared, and the seedlings planted out carefully and systematically. Work 
begins with the north-east rains, and during the early part of the growing period 
the rainfall may be sufficient to maintain satisfactory growth. During the dry 
weather and from the end of December onwards the tobacco plants are irrigated 
by wells. In the middle of the growing season this irrigation has to be thoroughly 
carried out. It involves considerable labour, and the working of “ well-sweeps 
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in the early hours of the morning and during the late afternoon forms a 
chsiracteristic feature of the Jaffna landscape. During the early part of the 
Rowing period thorough cultivation of the land is fcarrifcd on, so as to prevent 
its becoming “ caked,” and to allow of the maximum growth for the plants. 
All plants, except those required for seed purposes, are topped at a height of 
about four feet, and when they begin to yellow they are harvested. 

The treatment of the different kinds of tobacco now requires separate 
description. 

Harvesting and Curing of “ Tattayan.”— The entire plant is cut m 
the morning, and after being left in the sun for two or three hours is brought 
into the curing shed. The leaves, with the portion of the stem to which they 
are attached, are cut off in the evening and hung up by the stalk end in an 
open shed. On the third day the leaves arc taken down and packed tightly 
into a circular pit in the ground about 3 feet 6 inches in diameter and 3 feel 
deep. The pit is lined with plantain leaves. The tobacco leaves are laid with 
the stalk ends in the centre, well trodden in, covered with palmyrah leaves, 
and weighted down with large stones. The tobacco is thus left to ferment 
for two complete days, at the end of which it is taken out, turned over, and put 
back in the pits for another two days. The leaves are then tied together in 
bundles of five by the tips, hung up in a smoke-curing shed and smoked for 
one night only. Coco-nut shells provide the usual fuel for smoking, but some 
curers hold that a better flavour can be obtained by the use of “ Illupay ” 
leaves, or the skins of palmyrali fruits. After smoking, the leaves are hung 
in an air curing shed till the mid-rib is thoroughly dry. They are then bulked 
till sold. 

The desirable qualities in a Tattayan leaf are: (1) softness and flexibility, 
(2) flavour, (3) good burning, leaving a large quantity of white ash. 

Marketing of “ Tattayan ” Tobaccos.— Two systems are found : — 

(1) The curing is done by the cultivator as described above and the leaves 
sold fo a dealer by the thousand leaves. In 1923 an average price was Rs.50 
per thousand leaves. 

(2) The dealer values the standing crop in the field and, if his offer is 
accepted, he cuts, removes, and cures the crop. The dealer’s object in this 
case is usually to continue haggling about the price till the crop has reached 
full maturity and harvesting can be no longer delayed, thus hoping to beat 
down the cultivator. In 1923 an average price for standing Tattayan tobacco 
was Rs.150 per thousand plants. 

Harvesj'ing and Curing of “ Naramban ” Tobacco for the Travan- 
CORE Market.— 'When the plants are mature the leaves are cut off together with 
the section of the stem to which they are attached. They are allowed to lie 
in the field for three or four hours, and then brought in and heaped up near 
the smoke-curing shed. The heap will contain as many leaves as can be hung 
in the smoking-shed at one time, say about 1500. On the third day the leaves 
are made up into bundles of five, tied together by the tips and hung on to laths 
in the smoke-curing shed. The leaves are smoked for twenty-four hours. 
They are then rebulked for three days, and smoked again for twenty-four hours 
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as before. After this s^ond smoking the leaves are examined, and those that 
still show a succulent mid-rib are subjected to a short further smoking. When 
smoking is complete the Idaves are hung in an open shed till all the “ veins ” 
are thoroughly dry. The leaves, as they dry out, are removed from the shed 
and bulked tili^sold. The smoke-house is a small circular room about 10 feet 
in diameter, with mud walls 3 feet to a feet higfe. The interior is dug down 
I foot to 3 feet into the ground. The leaves are suspended from a “ ceiling ” 
consisting of an open framework of laths. Above this is a cadjan roof. The 
small interior lovjer leaves of this tobacco are treated separately. They are 
tied together in rough bundles and spread over the above-mentioned frame- 
work of laths when smoking is in progress. They thus obtain a rough smoking 
themselves, and serve to check the too rapid egress of smoke from the smoke- 
house. These leaves arc then dried off in the same manner as the good leaves ; 
such leaves are not exported to Travancore, but are sold in Ceylon for chewing, 
mainly in the Kandy and Gampola districts. 

The desirable qualities in a good “ Naramban ” leaf are : (i) large size, 
(2) thorough dryness, (3) thickness. 

Marketing, Giuding, and Export of “Naramban ” Tobacco. — ^As in the 
case of “ Tattayan,” the cultivator may either sell the standing crop by the 
thousand plants or the cured leaves by the thousand leaves. Prices in 1923 
ranged round Rs.150 per thousand standing plants, or Rs.45 to Rs.50 per 
thousand good, cured leaves. Tobacco for export to Travancore undergoes a 
very much more complicated handling process than tobacco for local con- 
sumption. When the tobacco has been cured by the cultivator and sold to 
a Jaffna merchant, the leaves are graded according to thickness and size on 
arrival at the merchant’s godown. Usually seven grades are made ; 4500 

to 5000 leaves of the best grade will go to make up a candy of 600 lb. of tobacco, 
while as many as 15,000 of the lowest grade will be required. After grading, 
the tobacco is made up into rough bundles and weighed. It is then sprinkled 
with salt water and bulked for one day. There is said to be a great art irbthis 
process of sprinkling with salt v'atcr, and the source of the water is considered 
important. Water from the Jaffna lagoon is said to be the best, while water 
taken from the sea at, say, Kamkesanturai, would, it is said, spoil the tobacco. 
After bulking, the leaves are tied up into neat bundles. These bundles are 
then bulked in heaps of 1000 bundles from eighteen to twenty days. Tobacco 
is then made up into neat packages, weighing 75 lb., enclosed in palmyrah 
matting and carefully corded up with coir rope. Such a package will contain 
between six and seventeen bundles of leaves, according to the grade, and is 
known as “ Cipam.” The Jaffna merchant reckons that this sorrfewhat elaborate 
handling and packing costs about Rs.20 per candy. Thus packed, the tobacco 
is shipped to the ports of Quilon or Aleppey in IVavancore. There are four 
brokers in the former and two at the latter port, and all the Jaffna tobacco 
passes through their hands. These brokers sell the tobacco on commission 
to merchants and retailers in Travancore and advance money to the Jaffna 
merchants. The broker’s commission ranges from Rs.io to Ks.15 per candy 
according to the grade. 
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The 1922 crop fetched up to Rs.800 per candy for the best Jaffna tobacco, 
whereas its rival, the Coimbatore tobacco, fetched only about half that price. 

At the present time the annual import of Jaffni tobfacco is limited by the 
Travancore Government to 5745 candies — of which 3745 candies may be 
landed at Quilon and 2000 capdies at Aleppey. 

Cost of Cultivation and Curing (Jaffna Tobacco). — ^^he total cost 
of cultivation and curing amounts to R8.440 per acre (figures collected by 
Mr. W. P. A. Cooke, Farm School Officer). 


Value of Produce for i Acre 


4000 plants at 1 5 cents 

Rs. 

. 600 *00 

Trash ...... 

20 ' 00 

Slickers ...... 

20 ‘ 00 

Stumps 

8-00 

Total .... 

. 648 • 00 

Less Cost of Production 

. 440 • 00 

Net profit .... 

. 208-00 


The profit will, of course, vary from year to year according to the markets. 
When prices are high, the profits are large. In other years expenses are barely 
covered, but in general the better lands will average profits of between Rs.200 
and Rs.450 per acre. 

Yield of Cured Leaves per Acre. — ^An average yield for “ Tattayan ” 
tobacco is given as 20,000 good leaves, and 10,000 inferior leaves. The average 
for “ Naramban ” is somewhat lower, since the plants are topped lower and 
the inferior lower leaves are removed early and not taken into account. 

Exports of Ceylon Tobacco. — ^Exports of unmanufactured tobacco from 
Ceylon amounted to 4,273,188 lb, in 1913 (value jC 57»265), 2,411,419 lb. (value 
;(^40,942) in 1921, and 4,334,593 lb. in 1922. The exports of unmanufactured 
leaf generally go to India and the Straits Settlements. 

White Burley Tobacco. — ^The Travancore markets were some eight years 
ago closed to Jaffna tobaccos, but were subsequently reopened to the limited 
extent noted above. The critical situation demanded that experiments with 
other types of tobacco should be undertaken. These have been carried out 
upon* a Gevernment Experiment Station (Jaffna), and it has been demonstrated 
that White Bufley tobacco of good quality, capable of realising is. 6d. and 
IS. 8d. per lb. on the London market, can be satisfactorily grown. (An interest- 
ing report on this tobacco will be found in the Imperial Institute Bulletin, 
Vol. XVI, No. 2, p. 149, etc.) While the prices for the Jaffna tobacco rule 
high, and there is a strong demand in India, it is unlikely that White Burley 
tobacco will be grown by the smaller cultivator, but several growers are now 
experimenting with its cultivation. Experiments are also being made with 
diferent types of cigar tobaccos at Teldeniya. 
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2 (d). TOBACCO IN BRITISH MALAYA 

The Department oF AgHculture (Federated Malay States and Straits Settle- 
ments) has recently carried out experiments on tobacco cultivation, and the 
conclusion ha^ been reached that the production of this crop by natives is 
possible on average good soil. Tobacco used by natives in Malaya is uncured. 
The green leaf is cut into shreds and dried, and is then ready for smoking. 
Under these conditions, the production of tobacco is simple. There is a 
considerable demand for this type of tobacco in Malaya and the adjacent 
countries, and thus it would be wiser to fill this demand rather than to encourage 
amongst Malays the cultivation and curing of tobacco for the European market. 
It must be remembered that locally grown tobacco is protected by Government, 
as it is not liable to the import duty on tobacco. 

2 (p). TOBACCO IN BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 

North Borneo is held to be the only part of the British Empire, and in fact 
the only country in the world besides Sumatra, where cigar-wrapper tobacco 
of the best quality can be grown ; and the area available in Sumatra is being 
steadily reduced, owing to the advance in rubber cultivation and the fact that 
cigar-wrapping tobacco companies require fully seven times the area of land 
that they can put into cultivation in one year. .This is due to the soil-exhausting 
nature of the crop, which makes a seven years’ rotation necessary. The large 
rivers of the British North Borneo Company’s territory are all fringed with 
land which will produce leaf of the finest colour and texture. 

The Tobacco Boom. — The early days of tobacco planting in British North 
Borneo were times of golden promise, and the formation of new companies 
proceeded so rapidly that the development may well be described as a boom. 
Land in blocks of 10,000 to 40,000 acres was taken up on almost every bay 
and river in the country, and for a time North Borneo seemed likely to^be a 
formidable rival to Deli. Unfortunately, however, features common to all 
booms were present. A large number of managers had to be found and some 
of them were probably incompetent. The industry was a new one and local 
conditions had not been thoroughly studied, and totally unsuitable land was 
selected in several cases. When operations were commenced they wore often 
characterised by a lavish expenditure only commensurate with the huge profits 
that were expected. Under such circumstances it is not surprising that some 
of the companies had only a brief existence. ^ • 

Features of the Cultivation. — Cigar-wrapper tobacco ^is of all crops, 
perhaps, the most exacting. The soil must be rich, but not too rich, or the growth 
is coarse and the leaves arc of a bad texture. A sandy loam gives the best 
quality of leaf, but a single crop impoverishes it so much that it has to be rested 
for about seven years before another can be planted. The best soil is found 
on the banks of rivers, but proximity to salt water is fatal to the quality of the 
tobacco, and more than one company has come to grief through planting too 
close to the sea. Given ideal land a crop may fail for lack of rain, and even when 
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soil and water conditions are both perfect the unremitting attention of an expert 
manager is required or the crop may be spoilt before it is ready for the market. 
A plague of caterpillars can play havoc with the tobacco*; this often happened 
in the past, but the danger has been greatly reduced since scientific methods 
of control were adopted. The leaves have to be plucked singly, ^and they must 
be ripe to a day. Drying and fermentation are operations demanding extreme 
care, and to get the best price for a crop the leaves must be carefully sorted 
according to size, colour, and the part of the plant from which they came. 
The difficulties are many, but in a successful year the profits are good, and 
with experienced management the cultivation is not as speculative as mfight 
appear ; one company in North Borneo worked for eleven consecutive years 
and only incurred a loss in one season. \ 

Production and Acreage. — The crop record for four recent years is as 
follows : — 


Fields planted 
„ equal acres 
Crop (lb.) 

Prices per J kilo . 


1919 

990 

1.399 

1.857.380 


1920 

1,056 

1. 791 

1,285,000* 
(2) 2s. 8d. 
3-25 


igai 

909 

1.444 

1.I57..390 
(l) fl. 2-00 
(l) fl. 2-13 


1922 

921 

*.465 

1,208,133 


The figures prefixed to the prices denote the number of companies — 'there 
are three in all — to which the data refers. Quotations are usually per J kilo, 
equal to i-io2 lb. The prospects of 1923 were said to be very good. 

Exports of Tobacco from British North Borneo. — The value of the 
exports of tobacco from British North Borneo have been as follows in recent 
years: 1920, ;(;i9i, 169 ; 1921, /;i43,i7i ; 1922,^107,531. 


2 (/). TOBACCO IN PAPUA AND THE TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA 

Pdpua accords a preference of is. 3d. per Ib. on locally grown tobacco, but 
it has been found that the natives prefer the American tobacco to which they 
have become accustomed, and the cultivation, which in 1918 occupied 381 
acres in the Central Province, has been abandoned. 

Cigar-wrapper tobacco was cultivated with success in the Territory of 
New Guinea during the earlier period of its administration by the German 
Chartered Company (New Guinea Company), at Astrolabe Bay, on the mainland, 
and in the Bismarck Archipelago. Plantation managers were brought from 
Sumatra, but the Dutch Government, fearing competition, forbade the New 
Guinea Company to take skilled native labourers to their new plantations. 
Labourers were ultimately obtained from China and the Straits Settlements, 
and by 1892 there were over 1800 Malay and Chinese coolies on the mainland ; 
but, owing to the heavy mortality, the number soon dropped to less than 1000, 
By 1893 there were 500 acres under tobacco, and the export reached 77 tons. 
Tobacco of high quality, rivalling the best Sumatra leaf, is said to have been 

* Approximate figure. 
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produced. Later, the growing of tobacco on European plantations was abandoned, 
partly, it is said, for want of mtelligent labour, although it continued to be grown 
for the natives for thei^own use ; it has not since been revived and it is difficult 
to see how this country could compete successfully with British North Borneo 
and Sumatra in their own particular field of tobacco growing. (For particulars 
of the present labour regime see tmder “ Rubber,’.’ p. 97.) 

2 {g). TOBACCO GROWING IN AUSTRALIA 

In Australia tobacco growing is an industry which has experienced marked 
fluctuations. Thus, as early as the season 1888-89 the area under this crop 
amounted to as much as 6641 acres, of which 4833 were in New South Wales, 
1685 in Victoria, and 123 in Queensland. This promise of importance was, 
however, not fulfilled, and after numerous fluctuations, in the course of which 
the Victorian area rose in 1895 to over 2000 acres, and that in Qiiccnsland to 
over 1000 acres, the total area for the season 1920-21 had declined to 1345 
acres, distributed as follows : New South Wales, 1021 acres ; Victoria, 95 
acres ; and Queensland, 228 acres. Until within the last five years —in Victoria, 
at any rate — the tobacco crops were grown almost entirely by Cliincse, who 
adopted obsolete methods of growing and curing. 

Within the last year or so, however, a fresh impetus has been imparted to 
the industry in Victoria and New South Wales, and European farmers have 
adopted the latest methods of growing and flfie curing. Following conferences 
before the Australian Tariff Board, an agreement between the tobacco manu- 
facturers and the Australian growers has been concluded, as a result of which 
the sun-dried tobacco industry of the Commonwealtli will cease for want of 
a market in three years’ time. The agreement, wliich is between the growers 
and the British Australian Tobacco Company, Ltd., and concerns the industry 
for the next three years, provides that the company will purchase a minimum 
of 1400 tons of flue-cured tobacco leaf as per agreements entered into with 
the Victorian Government with respect to 700 tons and with the New ^Bouth 
Wales Government with respect to 700 tons. If the growers in Victoria are 
unable to produce 700 tons, the deficiency will, if available, be made up by 
purchase from other States. If in any one year there is less than 3,000,000 lb. 
of suitable flue-cured tobacco available the deficiency will be made good by 
extra purchases in the following years of the three-year period. 

During the next two years £3700 will be advanced by the company towards 
the erection of flue barns in Australia to approved applicants. The company 
has undertaken to purchase from the growers who have sold t^icir £923 leaf to 
the company sun- and air-dried lead — in 1924 an amount equal to one-third 
of the quantity purchased in 1923, and in 1925 an amount equal to one-quarter 
of that purchased by the company in 1923. The above offer only applies to 
present growers of sun-dried leaf, and after the 1925 season the company cannot 
undertake to purchase any more of that leaf. The above purchase is, of course, 
in addition to the 1^00 tons of flue-cured. 

A good quality leaf is now being produced and sold in accordance with a 
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guarantee furnished by the above-named company, at the following prices : Dark 
mahogany, is. 6d. ; Bright mahogany, 28 . ; and Lemon yellow, as. 6d. per lb. 

ileviewing these prices one would naturally questipn why more tobacco 
is not grown in Australia. This is explained by the presence of a fungus disease 
known as Blue Mould {Perondspora hyoscyami), which attacks and proves 
destructive to the young plants in the seed beds, sometimes annihilating the 
prospects of the season’s crop. However, experiments are being carried out 
for the prevention of this disease, which are giving encouraging results. Should 
these experiments prove successful a rapid expansion of the industry will result 
, and Australia may be in a position to export tobacco leaf of* good quality. At 
present, of course, there are no exports. The tobacco growers of Victoria arc 
exhibiting tobacco leaf at the British Empire Exhibition, and samples of any 
season’s crop may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Association of Victoria, Bright, Victoria. 

'.Mr. C. J. Tregenna, the New South Wales tobacco expert, has given it as 
his opinion that the district in New South Wales which promises to produce 
the type of leaf most closely resembling that imported from America lies in 
the area of Tamub to Wagga and south thereof, embracing the cooler portions 
of the State. 

The acreage planted to tobacco in Victoria in 1921-22 was 604 acres (by 
200 growers, as against 95 acres in the previous year), and this gave a yield 
of 3600 cwt. dry tobacco. For 1922-23 the approximate figures are 660 
acres, 225 growers, and 3651 cwt.' dry produce. 

In Western Australia tobacco growing is only at the experimental stage. 
The municipal gardener. Kitchener Park, Subiaco (Western Australia) has, 
however, demonstrated the suitability of local conditions for the cultivation 
of tobacco. Highly satisfactory results have been obtained from an experimental 
plot ; the leaf, when stripped and cured, being of an exceptionally good quality and 
fine aroma. The Department of Agriculture have requested that 5000 plants be 
raised from specially selected seed for distribution in various parts of the State. 

^Hie principal centre for tobacco in Queensland is Texas, on the Darling 

Downs, where in 1922 118 acres were under cultivation, producing 114,736 lb. 

dried leaf. Although the climate and soil of Queensland are admirably suited 

for the cultivation of tobacco and every effort has been made by the Government 

to extend the industry by the appointment of instructors, setting up plant 

for treating the crops, etc., the total area under tobacco is decreasing ; in 1921 

it was 198 acres and in 1922 179 acres. A few years ago the area was over 

1000 acres. 

* « 

2 (h). THE SOUTH AFRICAN TOBACCO GROWING INDUSTRY 

Tobacco growing in South Africa has been steadily increasing during the 
past ten years. The area under cultivation at the present time is 26,000 acres, 
and a variety of types are grown in the different Provinces. In the Transvaal 
a light and medium tobacco of the Virginian type is produced ; in the south- 
central part of the Cape Province a medium to heavy type Virginia is grown ; 
and in Natal a medium dark tobacco is grown and used in the manufacture 
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of cigars and a cheap grade of pipe tobacco. In the western part of the Cape 
Province Turkish tobacco, such as Dubeck and Soulouk, is grown. The bulk 
of the tobacco produced is of the light medium Virginia type. The Turkish 
leaf ^own (amounting to ';;50,ooo lb.) does not meet the demand. 

The total production of all tobaccos grown in South Africa has been as 
follows : ii,6.i^,ooo lb. in 1920, 16,620,000 lb. irv 1921, 13,000,000 lb. in 1922. 
Frost and fire caused considerable damage to the 1923 crop, which is estimated 
at 20 per cent below that of last year. 

Turkish Tobacco. — ^The annual gross return from Turkish tobacco grown 
in South Africa is ‘usually about £60 per acre, though a gross return of as much 
as £100 per acre is obtained by some growers. With such good returns, and 
a local market for twice as much Turkish tobacco as is grown, it may seem an 
anomaly that the crop is not more extensively taken up. The reason is that 
the Turkish leaf produced in South Africa is at present grown almost entirely 
in the south-western districts of the Cape Province, where, owing to qpm- 
parativcly close settlement of the land, there is considerable demand for, and 
consequent scarcity of, coloured farm labour ; and as in those districts the 
orchard, vineyard, or wheat field is the farmer’s main consideration, and tobacco 
growing generally only a side-line, the former usually have a first call on the 
labour supply ; the tobacco crop suffers when there is a scarcity of labour, 
because it is a crop requiring an unusual amount of labour to handle properly. 

It is, however, becoming increasingly apparent that the crop will do well 
in districts other than those to which it is at present confined. Its main require- 
ment in South Africa is a winter rainfall of not less than twenty inches, and 
given this, it does well on almost any fairly good, light soil. To meet local 
demand present production will have to double. The extent to which there 
will then be room for further development in Turkish tobacco growing will 
depend, of course, on the extent to which a profitable oversea market can be 
captured. It is true that South African I’urkish tobacco, if exported, may 
have to compete with the peasant-grown tobacco from Turkey and the Balkans ; 
but even in that case. Imperial preference may give the South African article 
the advantage necessary. At present the price generally paid by the manu- 
facturer to the grower of I’urkish tobacco in South Africa is, on the average, 
2S. 3d. per lb. for the whole crop. The average crop is about 500 lb. of cured 
leaf per acre, but the hard-working, competent grower, who practises the best 
cultural methods and has an adequate labour supply, reasonably expects results 
above that average, and such growers have got up to 700 lb. of leaf per acre. 
That is, say, 2s. per lb. means a gross return of £jo per acre ; at 2S. qd. j)er lb. 
it means an acre ; and instances are on record of a crop of twenty* acres 
selling for £2000. ' 

The cost of production may vary from qd. to is. 3d. per lb. ; generally it 
works out at about is. 

For every ten acres of Turkish tobacco grown, two coloured labourers, at 
a present wage of 3s. a day, are required all the year round, for preparing the 
soil, transplanting, hoeing, fertilising, picking grubs, etc. For picking, sorting, 
threading, hanging, and baling the leaf, about twenty coloured women are 
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required off and on for five months in the year, working five days a week at 
IS. qd. a day. 

•VIRGINIAN Tobacco. — Unlike Turkish tobacco, which, as we have seen, is 
in South Africa confined to the pea having a wintef raififall, Virginian tobacco 
is grown in the area having a kimmer rainfall. It is, therefore, grown over 
most of the country ; without irrigation where the rainfall is more than twenty- 
two inches a year, and with irrigation in the drier regions. 

The yield is from looo to 2000 lb. of cured leaf per acre, the leaf cured 
into four shades. When the tobacco is of good quality the price is generally 
as follows : — • 

Yellow leaf, from is. 3d. to is. 6d. per Ib. 

Light red leaf, from lod. to is. per lb. 

Red leaf, about 8d. per lb. 

Dark leaf, from 4d. to 7d. per lb. 

Bottom leaves, about 3d. per lb. 

How much of each grower’s crop turns out yellow leaf at is. 6d. per lb., 
and how much dark leaf at 4d., depends largely on the chances of season. As 
the tobacco is all air-cured, unseasonable weather may alone reduce the amount 
of yellow leaf to, say, 10 per cent of the whole crop, or, if the curing weather 
is good, the percentage of yellow leaf may be as high as 40 per cent to 60 per 
cent. At the same time, the cultivation has much to do with the colour the 
leaf will be when cured, as also has the variety of seed sown, whether a light 
or heavy type. Thus plenty of fertilising and rain or irrigation, which will give 
a yield of, say, 2000 lb. per acre, usually produces a heavy, sappy leaf, that in 
its nature must cure dark. So that when the percentage of yellow leaf is high, 
the reason partly is that the crop has been cultivated to produce a light leaf, 
and the yield per acre wdll then probably be rather 1000 than 2000 lb. 

A fair estimate of the probable gross return per acre would then be somewhat 
as follows for a reasonably good season : — 


A — Total Yield per Acre, 1000 lb. 





£ 

S. 

d. 

10 per cent 

or 100 lb. at IS. 6d. 

. 

■ 7 

10 

0 

^5 n 

or 150 lb. at IS. 


• 7 

10 

0 

25 n 

or 250 lb. at 8d. 

• 

. 8 

7 

0 

40 n 

or 400 lb. at 6d. 

• • 

. 10 

0 

0 

10 „ 

or 100 lb. at 3d. 

• 

. 1 

5 

0 




>£34 

12 

0 


B— Total Yield per Acre, 2000 

LB. 






£ 

R. 

(1. 

5 percent or 100 lb. at is. 6d. 

. 

• 7 

10 

0 

10 „ 

or 200 lb. at IS. 

. 

. 10 

0 

0 

20 „ 

or 400 lb. at 8d. 

. 

• 13 

7 

0 

55 M 

or 1100 lb. at 6d. . 

. 

• 27 

10 

0 

10 „ 

or 200 lb. at 3d. 

• 

2 

10 

0 


£60 17 0 
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The heavier and coarser crop, therefore, sometimes pays better, and gives 
really a very handsome return. But— and this makes the growing of Virginian 
tobacco so attractive tp the man of enterprise — ^there is always the possibility 
of a lucky season, when perhaps 60 per cent ofithe crop cures yellow on a yield 
of, say, 1400 lb. per acre, and the return is then £So to ^^loo per acre. Then 
light leaf pays best. 

Again, there are localities where only the dark juicy leaf is grown, which, 
under heavy fertilising and irrigation, yields as much as 2000 lb. of tobacco 
per acre. This leaf, when at some little expense to the grower it is turned into 
roll tobacco for chewing, in its finished slate sells at about is. per lb., or a gross - 
return again of about j^ioo per acre, at a cost for production of about £15 an 
acre. 

Working expenses arc not so heavy as for the production of Turkish tobacco, 
being about £12 to ^^15 an acre. Labour, though perhaps not so good as in 
the Turkish tobacco districts, is on the whole more plentiful where Virgifrtan 
tobacco is grown. 

For various reasons, flue-curing is not in vogue in the Union of South Africa. 

The full amount of Virginia tobacco which can be consumed within South 
Africa is now being produced, and if the output increases oversea markets 
must be found. 

Tobacco Farmer.s’ Co-orerative Societies.— There are three tobacco 
co-operative societies at present in the Union. Only bona-fide tobacco farmers 
may be members. All the members share pro rata the profits accruing after 
deduction of working costs, and members are required to deliver their tobacco 
crops to the organisation. The largest is the Rustenburg Farmers’ Co-operative 
Society, which handles between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 lb. of tobacco annually. 

The Western District Waiehouse Association of Paarl, Cape of Uood Mope, 
which has been in existence nine years, has been of considerable assistance to 
the Turkish tobacco farmers, and has succeeded in putting on the market a 
matured article which has much improved the position of the manufacturers 
of colonial Turkish cigarettes. The Association handles annually some 250,000 
to 600,000 lb. of tobacco. 

The Vaal River Tobacco Farmers’ Company, Ltd., was inaugurated in 
1918, and was converted into a co-operative company in 1921. It is estimated 
that 300,000 lb. of tobacco will be dealt with yearly. 

South African Consumption of Tobacco. — ^I^robably the largest tobacco 
and cigarette manufacl^urers are the United Tobacco Co., Ltd., and the West- 
minster Tobacco Co., which are subsidiaries of the British-American Tobacco 
Co. of England. There are no firms, other than manufacturevp, which import 
leaf tobacco. 

The local manufacturers have been using an increasing quantity of tobacco 
grown in South Africa and Rhodesia, and a decreasing amount of American 
tobacco. For instance, in 1916 the raw tobacco consumed consisted of 
8,000,000 lb. of South African and 466,020 lb. of imported tobacco. In 1920 
there was used 12,500,000 lb. of South African, 1,500,000 lb. of Rhodesian, 
and only 211,307 lb. of imported tobacco. 
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In 1913 the total imports of raw tobacco into South Africa amounted to 
1,033,910 lb., of which 502,654 lb. came from the United States, 306,295 lb. 
from Portuguese East Amca, and 106,587 lb. froip Turkey. In 1921 only 
217,638 lb. of raw tobacco were^imported, of which 91,161 lb. came from the 
United States, 36,688 lb. from Portuguese East Africa, 80,989 lb. from the 
other British possessions in Sbiith Africa, and 1751 lb. from Tdrkey. During 
the same year 2,378,603 lb. of Rhodesian tobacco were brought into South 
Africa. 

2(?). TOBACCO IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Some 70 per cent of the area of Southern Rhodesia is believed to be highly 
suitable for tobacco cultivation, the soils consisting of granite sand and sandy 
loam. I'he climate is temperate at the altitude of 4000 feet, where settlement 
is principally established, and sub-tropical at altitudes below the 3000 feet 
lev«l Climatic conditions, except in abnormal seasons, are favourable for 
tobacco culture, and the crop is grown without the aid of irrigation. Unturned 
land can be cleared and a crop reared in one year. 

Acreage and Yield of Tobacco. — ^Thc 1922 crop was grown on an area 
of 10,174 acres, and the production was 3,190,359 lb. This was an increase 
in acreage over 1921, but the yield, owing to lack of rain, showed a decrease. 
The pre-War area under cultivation (1913) was 5000 acres and tine crop 3,000,000 
lb. During the War very little tobacco was grown. The average yield per 
acre in recent years has been : — ‘ 



Virginia 

Turkish 


11 ). 

lb. 

1 Q 20 

369 

280 

1921 

404 

337 

1922 

308 

259 


Virginia tobacco accounted for 2,880,104 lb. of the 1922 production and is 
grown principally in the Marandcllas, Hartley, Salisbury, and Mazoc Districts. 
Turkish tobacco is grown in the Lomagundi, Makoni, Bulawayo, and Salisbury 
districts, and the 1922 production was 302,255 lb. 

Exports of Tobacco from Southern Rhodesia. — ^The exports in 1922 
attained a total of 2,268,768 lb. (which is about the average of recent years) 
and were distributed between (i) the Union of South Africa, 2,100,880 lb. ; 
(2) United Kingdom, 144,769 lb. ; (3) Northern Rhodesia, 16,019 lb. ; (4) 
Portuguese East Africa, 6206 lb. ; and (5) Belgian Coiteo, 894 lb. The most 
notable fcafure was the increase of the export to the Cfnited Kingdom from 
33,342 lb. in 1920 and nil in 1921. 

Labour Supply. — ^The labour supply presents no difficulty. It is fairly 
cheap in Southern Rhodesia, averaging is. per diem per head, including cost 
of feeding. Nor would any great difficulty be experienced in the event of 
extension in the industry. A Native Labour Bureau has been established 
for several years for the purpose of supplying the employer in the event of a 
shortage. 

Agricultural Department. — There are no scientific establishments other 
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than the Agricultural Department. An expert on tobacco growing is employed 
on the establishment. He issues technical instructions for the guidance of 
growers, gives advice genially ^d pays occasional visits to the farms. 

Disposal of Crop. — The disposal of the Southern Rhodesia tobacco crop 
is controlled by the Rhodesia Tobacco Co-operative Society, Ltd., P.O. Box 202, 
Salisbury, Soulhem Rhodesia. The system of s'felling tobacco under contract 
has been established and still continues in force. The Society has recently 
entered into fresh arrangements with the principal buyers for a period of three 
years at a fixed price stated to be satisfactory to the growers. There arc no 
tobacco factories of any note in Southern Rhodesia, although some individuals . 
are engaged in making cigarettes and a limited quantity of tobacco is manu- 
factured. This is exported mainly to the Union of South Africa and Northern 
Rhodesia. There is a warehouse at Salisbury where tobacco used formerly 
to be graded and prepared for sale annually, when the buyers from the South 
used to attend. Latterly the grading process has been conducted chiefly ofrthe 
farms where the tobacco is also pressed and baled. 

2 {j). TOBACCO IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 

In Northern Rhodesia similar conditions arc found fof tobacco growing 
to those already described for Southern Rhodesia. The area under cultivation 
with the crop w'as 2747 acres in 1922 and the production amounted to 821,185 
lb., principally of Virginia tobacco. This was a slight reduction on 1921, but 
the crop has not varied much in recent years. The average yield per acre works 
out as follows 




Virginia. 

Turkish. 

1920 

. 

330 

3.30 

1921 

. 

260 

92 

1922 

. 

300 

250 


The principal tobacco growing districts are Fort Jameson, where 800,000 lb. 
of Virginia tobacco is grown, and Kafue. There is ample labour -obtainable 
at a somewhat cheaper rate than in Southern Rhodesia. No detailed information 
as to exports is available. Practically the whole of the crop is bought for 
exportation by the United Tobacco Company, which is established in the Fort 
Jameson district of Northern Rhodesia. As in Southern Rhodesia there is a 
tobacco expert of the A^icultural Department. 

2 (k). THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY IN NYASALAPID 

The first exports of Virginian tobacco from Nyasaland arc recorded in the 
year 1899 when the total export amounted to 2240 lb. Until the year 1904 the 
tobacco found a ready market in South Africa, and no serious attempt was 
made to gain a footing in the London market, but a rearrangement of Customs 
relations in South Africa, and the imposition of an import duty on Nyasaland 
tobacco, soon placed *it at such a disadvantage as compared with the South 
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African product that for the next few years there was a temporary setback in 
acreage. At the instance, however, of the British Central African Company, 
in 1908 the Imperial Tobacco Company took an interest in the Protectorate. 
The result was the rapid dcvelop^jnent of the tobacco industry and an increase 
in the acreage, so that in 1913 10,499 acres were under cultivation and the 
export of the product increased to 3,763,014 lb., then nearly equSl to 4 per cent 
of the average annual consumption of tobacco in Great Britain. During the 
War production decreased owing to the reservation of many tobacco plantations 
for foodstuffs, but the high prices paid for tobacco in 1919 and 1920 again 
re-established the industry, and in 1921 14,218 acres were ‘under cultivation, 
and 4,963,130 lb. were exported, valued for Customs purposes at ;£48i,5i9. 
The general slump in 1921 again caused a setback, but by this time tobacco 
has become fully established, and if any evidence were needed of the confidence 
of experts in the industry, it is found in the building of a new and up-to-date 
factwy at Linde by the Imperial Tobacco Company. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that the existence in a planting community of an important company 
of this nature, which pays cash for the product it requires, is of inestimable 
value to small planters, who prefer to receive cash rather than the risk and 
difficulties of shipping their crops for sale in England. The exports in recent 
years have been : — 

lb. 

1913-14 ,. . . 3,763,014 

1921- 22 . . . 4,945,169 

1922- 23 . . . 6,330,898 


The type of Virginia tobacco produced in Nyasaland is the nearest of 
Colonial-grown tobaccos to the requirements of the home trade demand and 
the prospects of the industry are accordingly, like its tobacco, “ Bright.” 
Some practical suggestions for putting the industry on a better footing have 
recently been made by Mr. C. Ponsonby for the British Central Africa Company, 
Ltd. Mr. Ponsonby believes that little further progress will be made until a 
schedule is prepared giving districts, plantations, elevations, and soil, with the 
varieties of tobacco on each. It may be that this information will show that 
there are districts or belts stretching through the country producing distinct 
varieties of tobacco. At the present time the Brights of one district may be 
as unfit for cigarette tobacco as those of another are suitable. They may have 
a severe twang, be too quick burning, etc. No doubt- the variation will be 
found to Ije due to soil or possibly elevation, but until particulars of these are 
published therq^ can be no fcertainty. According to the above authority the 
time is not far distant when more manufacturers will put Nyasaland tobacco 
on the market as such, and in this event they will require a steady supply of 
similar tobacco of the same flavour and appearance, and be far more particular 
with regard to the district where it is grown than they are at present, when 
they only require a proportion as a blend. 

All Nyasaland tobacco is sold on sample and therefore it does not really 
matter about grade marks except in a general way. It ia, however, absolutely 
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necessary to concentrate on shipping the bales of the same grade numbered 
consecutively. When a manufacturer gets a lot of odd numbers he may always 
suggest that the eyes.have been picked out. The ideal to aim at is for Bales 
numbered, say, J.M.36o/*459, to contain exactly the same tobacco, and the 
sample to be so representative of the run that the merchant does not have to 
check over eafch individual bale, and the manufiicturer knows he is getting the 
goods he wants. Incidentally, he is prepared to pay more under these cir- 
cumstances. To arrive at this ideal, some form of pooling or co-operation 
would seem to be essential. Though it would have the effect of bringing 
together tobacco Trom different plantations, there is no reason why A should# 
suffer because his tobacco forms part of a run of similar tobacco of B, C. D, 
and E. 


2 (/). THE CANADIAN TOBACCO GROWING INDUSTRY 

Tobacco is grown in Canada in two nxain districts known as the Ontario 
and the Quebec district. The Ontario district covers the southern parts of the 
counties situated on the north of the Lake Erie. The growing of tobacco is 
concentrated more especially in the two counties of Essex and Kent. The 
Quebec tobacco growing districts include the counties of the Two Mountains, 
L’Assomption, Montcalm and Berthier, north of Montreal ; and Missisquoi, 
Rouville, and 8t. Ilyacinthc, south of Montreal. 

The above counties represent the main tobacco growing district of Quebec, 
those that produce most of the tobacco used for industrial purposes. There 
are a large number of tobacco growers scattered all over this province, most 
of them growing small patches of tobacco for their own use. 

Acreage Under Tobac('0 and Production in 1922. — ^The acreage planted 
in tobacco in the two provinces in 1922 was 25,762, or more than twice the 
acreage of the previous year, but only about half that of 1920. Whilst Ontario 
increased its acreage by about one-half, that of Quebec was three tiffies as 
great. The total yield from this acreage was 25,947,570 lb., about twice that 
of 1921 and half that of 1920. The Province of Ontario accounted for ' 
ix, 03I,870 lb. of the total and Quebec 14,915,700 Ib. The average yield in 
Ontario was 1201 lb. per acre, in Quebec, 900 lb., and in all Canada, 1007 lb. 
The 1923 acreage has proved to be somewhat less than in 1922, and the crop, 
in the early stages of its growth, experienced severe deleterious conditions. 
With a decided improvement, however, in the latter part of the season, it is 
expected that a fairly average yield will be secured. , * ^ 

Cultivation and Yield.— Ontario White Burleys, of which the 1922 crop 
was about 27,000,000 lb., are mostly grown on soil located on a limestone 
substratum. The arable soil, however, represents a great deal of variation 
from extreme light sand to heavy clay loams. The sand loams are used 
specially for the growing of flue-cured tobacco (output 225,000 lb. in Ontario 
in 1922), the soil of medium texture for the growing of White Burley. Heavier- 
textured soils have ^een used in 1923 for the growing of tobacco of the Green 
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River type. In Quebec the same variety of soil occurs with the exception of 
the extreme light sandy loams. 

The average yield of White Burley tobacco can be placed at looo to i loo lb. 
per acre, for the flue-cured tobacco at 700 to 900 lb. per acre, for the snuff 
tobacco at approximately 1000 lb: per acre. In Quebec there is a large variety 
of types, from 600 lb. per acfe for the Canelle and Small Havana to 1200 or 
1300 lb. per acre for the Connecticut Broadleaf. The average yield for Quebec 
in ordinary years may be pretty close to 850 lb. per acre. 

Value of Crop.— -The prices paid for Canadian tobacco varied, of course, 
.considerably according to type and quality. Assuming fof Ontario tobacco 
an average of 25c. per lb., for Quebec tobacco an average of 12c. per lb., the 
total value of the Canadian tobacco crop of 1922 may be placed at $4,547,851, 
as compared with $2,293,190 in 1921 and $5,893,275 in 1920. For Ontario 
the estimated value is $2,757,967, as compared with $1,780,490, and for Quebec, 
$1,789,884, as compared with $612,700 in the previous year. 

The Cost of Growing Tobacco in Ontario. — Careful records have been 
kept of the expenditure involved in producing a crop of tobacco on the Harrow 
Tobacco Station. The figures quoted below are extracted from the records 
for the crop of 1921, but labour conditions have not improved since that year 
and the costs set out may still be considered as about correct : — 


I. Cost of Producing 6 Acres of Burley Tobacco 


Fixed charges — $ 

Grower’s licence 2*00 

Rent of land at $10 -00 per acre ........ 60 -oo 

Use of machinery at $i -50 per acre ....... 9-00 

Use of curing bam and lath at $10 per acre 60 -oo 


131 -00 

Man Ubour at $0-30 per hour — 

Preparing land, planting, cultivation, spraying, curing, stripping, etc. . 762-79 

Horse labour at $0-20 per hour — 

Preparing land, planting, cultivating, spraying, harvesting, hauling, etc. . 125 -95 

Plants 38-33 

Arsenate of lead 34*65 

Fertiliser — 

^ of acUial cost of fertiliser charged to other crops in the rotation . . 175*89 

■*'1 . * 

Manure — ' 

i of actual cost of manure, in pile, charged to other crops in the rotation . 54*3° 


Total cost of growing 6 acres Burley .’ . . . . 1,322-91 

Cost per acre for growing Burley $220*49 

Yield on above 6 acres Burley 11,643 jib. 

Cost of producing one pound Burley ...... $0-1136 
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2. Cost of Producing 4 Acres of Flue-cured Tobacco 
Fixed charges — I 

Grower’s licence • 2 00 

Rent of land at $10-00 per acre . . . * 40-00 

Use of machinery at $1 -50 per acre . . * 6-00 

Use of curing barn and lath per acre $10 40-00 

Man labour at $0 - 30 per hour — 

Planting, cultivating, spraying, harvesting, curing, preparing land, strip- 
ping, etc. 763-63 

Horse labour at .$0-20 per hour — ‘ 

Preparing land, cultivating, spraying, harvesting, hauling . . . 72-46 

Plants . . . . . . . . . . . . . 36-74 

Arsenate of lead ........... 23-20 

Wood for curing ........... loi -40 

Fertiliser — 

I of actual cost of fertiliser ch;irgcd to other crops in the rotation . . 98-28 

Total cost of producing 4 acres flue-cured .... 1,183-71 

Cost of producing 1 acre was . . . . * . . 295 -92 

'^I’otul No. Ih. produced on 4 acres . ..... 5,430^ 

Cost of producing I lb. of flue-cured tobacco .... 0-218 


The above figures should be considered as conservative. Awhile the nature 
of the work performed on an Experiment Station may involve, in some cases, 
a larger expenditure than what is spent on the tobacco crop of the average 
farm, this is largely compensated by the high yields secured on the Harrow 
Tobacco Station, which are much above the average. 

However, there is a very important factor which has not been considered ; 
it is the risk of damage which the tobacco grower is always liable to suffer 
through unfavourable weather conditions : hail, windstorm, frost, ctc.,«gainst 
which there is no possible protection. Allowance for this considerably increases 
the cost of production of a crop of tobacco in Canada. 

Reports of the Tobacco Division of the Department of Agriculture of the 
Dominion of Canada, 1921-22, give further information regarding the cost 
of production in Quebec of cigar-leaf tobacco of the binder type, which varied 
from 12 cents per lb. in 1921 to 81 cents in 1922. The cost of producing 
I lb. of Cuban filler tobacco in 1922 appears to have been 30 cents in this 
case had the yield been normal it would very, likely have been • reduced ty 
25 cents or even less. '• 

Land for Extending Tobacco Cultivation.— The area of land suitable 
for the growing of tobacco is limited in Quebec to that part situated south of 
the Laurentides lower rangeS. In Ontario per cent of the area in the counties 
of Essex, Kent and Elgin, Norfolk, Haldimand, Welland, and Lincoln could 
be utilised for the growing of tobacco of one or the other types, including White 
Burley, flue-cured tobacco and Green River. The area of land specially suitable 
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for the growing of flue-cured tobacco is small compared to the acreage that 
could be used for the heavier types. However, there is no doubt that the 
production of flue-cured tobacco in Ontario could be largely and rapidly 
extended and reach a figure from three to fouf times higher than at present. 

There is plenty of land available for the extension of the culture of White 
Burley tobacco in Ontario ; . the same applies to the Seed leaf tobacco of 
Quebec. 

Transport Facilities. — Good transportation is available from South- 
Western Ontario by rail to Montreal, and it may become possible to ship by 
water through the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. Ovc:^eas transportation 
to the United Kingdom can be obtained from Montreal or from the Atlantic 
Ports of Halifax and St. John. 

Labour. — Farm labour is somewhat scarce in Canada, specially skilled 
labour which is required for the handling of the tobacco crop. This, however, 
has never proved to be an unsurmountable obstacle to the extension of the 
acreage devoted to the growing of tobacco. 

Service of Technical Information. — The Tobacco Division of the 
Experimental Farms Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture was 
established some sixteen years ago with a view to supplying the tobacco growers 
of the Dominion with information of a technical and practical nature concerning 
the growing of tobacco. This division is carrying on a large amount of education 
and research work covering all phases of the industry, from the sowing of the 
seed bed to the time of the delivery of the crop to the manufacturer or to the 
packer. 

Handling and Grading. — ^As a rule the tobacco is bought from the grower 
direct to the packer or to the manufacturer ; in this case there is no arrangement 
for 4 uniform system of grading. 

A Co-operative Association has been formed in Quebec, known as the 
Agricultural Association of the Yamaska Valley, wdth its headquarters at 
St. Cessaire, P.Q. This Association has specialised in the handling of cigar 
tobacaj of the binder and filler types. The Canadian Tobacco Growers’ 
Co-operative, Limited, of Kingsville, Ontario, was established three years 
ago and it is dealing specially with Ontario White Burley and flue-cured tobacco. 
Both those organisations have established a system of grading. 

Home . Consumption of Canadian-grown Tobacco. — ^The following 
tables show respectively the Canadian Home Consumption of locally grown 
tobacco and the total amount of tobacco manufactured in Canada : — 


Amount of Canadian Leaf used in the Manufacture 
OF'' roBACCo, Cigars, and Canadian Twist during the 
Fiscal Years 1921-22 and 1922-23 


1921-22 „ 
lb. 

8,095.315 

607,507 

789 


1922-23 

lb. 

9,062,319 

1,162,252 

. 387 


Tobacco 

Cigars 

Canadian Twist . 
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Amount of Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes Manu- 
factured IN Canada during the Fiscal Years 1921-22 
• . and 1922-23 

Manufactured — 

• lb. j lb. 

Tobacco . . 19,942,941 21,106,223 

Snuff . . . 729,072 759.399 

Cigars (No.) . 182,168,776 181,013,005 

Ci^retlcs „ . . 2,401,142,192 1,984,043,182 

The conclusion to be drawn is that 43 per cent (in 1922-23) of the total 
quantity of leaf used in Canadian-manufactured tobacco (apart from cigars, 
cigarettes, and snuff) was home grown. The total imports of foreign leaf 
amounted to 15,559,155 lb. in 1923. 

There is no reason why tobacco of foreign origin should not be replaced 
by British Empire tobacco as long as the quality will comply with the trade 
standards of the country. Canada is importing from the United States large 
quantities of Virginia Bright tobacco and of Burley. Those two types of tobacco 
are gradually being replaced by Canadian-grown leaf of a ver^ similar character. 

Empire tobacco of the Turkish type may be used in Canada. However, 
it is not clear how any part of the British Empire could supply the Canadian 
trade with anything that could compete, for the manufacture of cigars, with 
the Cuban fillers. There is no shade tobaeco grown in Canada, the main 
reason for this condition of affairs being that it has not been deemed feasible 
to ask the high protection which is being granted to the growers of shade tobacco 
in the United States. , 

Most of the cigar leaf sold to the Canadian manufacturers when they do 
not have their agents located in the producing countries, is offered through 
agents of firms located in the United States. A single tobacco broking firm — 
the Gensior Company of Montreal — may, however, be mentioned. ^ 

Exports of Canadian-grown Tobacco. — ^The exports of Canadian-grown 
tobacco have been as follows : — 


Exports of Canadian-grown Tobacco (Unmanufactured) 


To United Kingdom 


'I'wclvc months ending March 

1921 1922 1923 

. lb. 160,112 340,487 892,482 

>> >» ... 


. s 90,389 

13S.784 

248,3.74 

„ United States . 


. lb. 26^31 

12,847 

• 10,421 

»> »» . . - 


• s 34.097 

5,216'. 

6 , 13 > 

„ Belgium , . . . 


. lb. — 

84,543 

175,737 

>> >> ... 


. S — 

18,002 

34,639 

„ Other Countries , # . 


. lb. 13,210 


21,367 

>> i> ... 


. $ 5,971 

16,824 

oc 

Total 


. lb. 200,153 

471,991 

1,100,007 

• 


9 130,457 

175,826 

297.923 


* / 
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3. FINAL REMARKS 

'Reviewing the information available on Empire-grown tobaccos it appears 
that the producing countries can be divided into fouf classes : — 

(1) Those which can only h&pe to develop tobacco growing for their own 
needs and which will not even in the future be likely to grow leaf suitable for 
the requirements of this market to any extent, e.g. Malay States, West Africa, 
British Guiana, Honduras, Trinidad, Bermuda, New Zealand, etc. 

(2) Those which grow special export types of tobacco for the needs of a 
‘ neighbouring Empire-market, e.g. Ceylon for India. 

(3) I'hose that may in the future develop a considerable export trade to 
Great Britain but so far do not produce sufficient for their own needs, e.g. 
Australia. 

(4) Those tobacco-growing parts of the Empire which to-day supply the 
bulkx)f the imports into Great Britain of Empire-grown tobacco, e.g. Nyasaland, 
India, Canada, Rhodesia, and British North Borneo. Soutli Africa, previously 
in Class 3, appears now to be on the point of removing into Class 4. 

It is necessary for each country to realise which category it is in, and for 
those shippers who are already exporting to tliis country or who may do so 
some time in the future, information on the following points may be of value. 

It is most important that shippers realise that the tobacco manufacturers 
of the United Kingdom pay a \iiry high duty on tobacco, and that this duty 
is frequently paid on unnecessary moisture in tobacco. Moisture should there- 
fore be kept down as near as possible to the Customs limit of 10 per cent, 
although a little latitude is given the shipper in the case of wrapper leaf. 

‘Tons of good leaf have been spoilt and large quantities have had to be sold 
at a reduced price on account of shippers not complying with this essential. 

Other complaints that have been made in respect of Empire tobacco are that 
it, is frequently not butted* enough and sometimes contains too much sand. 
Rhottesia, Canada, and Nyasaland have also at times sent shipments of flue- 
cured tobacco not properly cured, containing greenish leaf ; this is also some- 
times due to harvesting too early. 

Mention of these points is not meant for discouragement, for they can all 
easily be remedied with very little trouble ; if the growers would only realise 
their importance right away it is a trade view that the present rate of absorption 
could be doubled in twelve months. 

Grading, of course, is a subject in itself, but, briefly, tobacco should be 
.^aded fdr colour, size, and texture, it being useless putting cigarette-type 
j&ftf and heavy^textured leaf, even of the same colour, in the same bale. 

It is chiefly due to the irregularities mentioned above that Empire tobacco 
is so seldom sold forward* and most of the imports have been, so far, either 
consignments or sent cash on delivery after inspdttion of samples. 

Marketing Tobacco in Great Britain.— Tobacco arriving in Great 
Britain is usually in the first place warehoused at a Customs warehouse at the 

* Butted — ^thc thick end of the stalks cut off. 
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port of arrival (London, Liverpool, etc.), and samples are then drawn from the 
bales or hogsheads by the merchant or broker. These are sent to the prospective 
buyer, who usually accepts so many bales, subject to the approval of the remain- 
ing dock samples. A sale being completed, thtf tobacco is invoiced at Customs 
landing weights with an allowance of 2 per 'cent for tare, ties, etc., and the 
usual terms arh two months Prompt. • 

If, however, the manufacturer wishes to have the tobacco transferred before 
the expiration of the Prompt he discounts for the unexpired period at 5 per 
cent per annum. 

The demand isTliiefly for best bright Virginia type leaf, suitable for cigarette# 
purposes, and there is not much danger of there being an over-production of 
this type. Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Canada can all grow this tobacco. Dark, 
heavy, firc-cured strips from Nyasaland also have a good sale. Canadian 
Burley no doubt has a future in this country, but colour is the first consideration. 
It is hoped that a good heavy “ Western ” type from Canada will also Sfwn be 
established on this market. 

Rhodesian and South African Turkish, providing that care is taken in the 
fermentation, no doubt have a great future. 

Indian tobacco, principally coloury Madras, also dark leaf and strips from 
the same district, is already being used in large quantities and has better 
prospects still if the coloury leaf is improved in colour and the dark leaf is as 
dark and heavy as possible. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OF LONDON 


C.I.F. Contract for U.S.A. or Canada 
Adopted for use as from ist September, 1923 


& Co. 

Produce Brokers. 


LONDON, - 


-192 


M 

We liavc this day by your order and for your account 

upon the terms of this Contract, including the Conditions endorsed hereon and the Regu- 
lations and By-Laws of The Rubber Trade Association of London, our 

Principals, whose solvency we guarantee, » 

The following Plantation Rubber, in cases fit for export, viz. : 

About 

IIevea Braziliensis, Standard Quality^ • 

at ... • • L 1 • 

per lb., Cost, Freight and Insurance, net shipping weights, but any loss m weight during 

transit exceeding i %, excluding theft and pilferage, to be for Seller s account. Buyer 
claiming for loss in weight shall furnish within 28 days of final discharge of goods -at 
destination, a copy of landing weights, certified by sworn weigher, as customarily taken at 
destination named in this Contract (weights of samples to be included). Expense of weighing 
shall be borne by Buyer. 

Insurance. — To be insured by Seller with particular average, including pilferage (subject 
to the Institute Theft, Pilferage and Non-delivery clause) and War Risk, at the price of 
this Contract, plus 10 %, with first class British Company or with Lloyds ; if insured 
otherwise Buyer may claim Banker’s guarantee for Certificate or Policy. Policy to include 
Warehouse to Warehouse Clause as endorsed hereon. 

i 

Shipment.— To be shipped during the months of 
by Vessel or Vessels (Steam or Motor) from 

to _ ./ • -n •£ 

direct, and/or indirect, with liberty to call and/or tranship at other ports, and/or via Pacific 

Coast Ports and thence by rail. 

Bill of Lading date shall be proof of time of shipment in the absence of conclusive 
evidence to the contrary. 

*»Other qualities are also sold on this Contract. 
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Quality. — ^To be usual London Standard Quality, If found inferior, and failing an 
amicable settlement, Buyer shall accept same with a fair allowance to be settled by Arbitra- 
tion in London, unless the Arbitrators decide that the shipment is not bona fide ^ in which 
case Arhijtrators shall fix an allowance, and Buyer shall hdve the option, to be exercised 
within five business days from receipt of the award, of rejecting the Rubber and claiming 
default or accepting it with the allowance. ♦ 

Notice in writing of any objection on tlie ground of quality must be received by Seller 
(or his Broker) in London not later than 28 days after discharge of the goods at destination 
named in this Contract, and sample or samples in support of the claim shall be produced 
in London within eight weeks from the same date, 4^ 

Samples fwith labels attached signed by both representatives stating the numbers of 
the cases opened and giving a description of the contents) for the purposes of Arbitration 
shall be drawn and sealed on quay or in public warehouse at destination named in this 
Contract, in the presence of representatives of Buyer and Seller, and forv^arded to London. 
If Seller does not name his representative in sufiicient time, scaled samples drawn by the 
Buyer in conjunction with an independent party approved by the Rubber Trade Associa- 
tion of London shall be accepted. 

Declaration. — Seller shall give Buyer Provisional and Final Declarations as provided 
in Conditions Nos, 13 and 14 endorsed hereon. 

Payment, — Payment shall be made in London, against delivery of shipping documents, 
in accordance with Conditions Nos. 15 and 16 endorsed hereon. Shipping Documents 
shall consist of (a) Complete set of Bills of Lading, or Bill of Lading and Banker’s guarantee, 
if required, for any missing copies and/or Ship’s Delivery Order and/or Seller’s Delivery 
Order accompanied by Banker’s guarantee, if required, and (b) Policy of Insurance and/or 
Certificate and/or Letter of Insurance (accompanied in the case of a Certificate and/or 
Letter of Insurance by Banker’s guarantee, if required) and (c) Consular Invoice and/or 
Sellfif’s guarantee to produce same within reasonable time, accompanied by Banker’s 
guarantee, if required, and (d) Weight Note or Seller’s guarantee to produce same within 
reasonable time. No responsibility to attach to Seller for late arrival of Documents, 
negligence excepted. No Seller shall be responsible for charges at destination provided 
Fil-st feller has passed out his Final Declaration in London before arrival of Vessel, and 
such JDcclaration has been duly piissed on according to Condition 14- Should charges arise 
from splitting of Documents the responsibility for such Charges shall rest on the party 
requiring the Documents to be split. Documents for Buyer’s account, ship lost or not lost. 

Freight. — Freight must be prepaid at time to shipment unless the ship refuses to 
accept same. 

Whenever freight is payable at destination and the rate is set out in Bill of Lading in 
American currency, Seller must provide a Banker’s sight draft in gold dollars payable to 
Seller’^ or Shipper’s order and endorsed in blank for the amount of freight which must 
ached to Documents. 

When freight is payable at destination and is set out in Bill of Lading at a rate otherwise 
than in American currency, but is made payable in such currency. Seller must deduct the 
amount of freight as per Bill of Lading from his Invoice^and reimburse to Buyer any loss 
arising out of any difference in exchange between the day on which documents are pjud 
for in London and the day freight is paid at destination. Any claim for such loss shall be 
accompanied by freight account, and must be presented in London within one month o 
date of payment of freight at destination. 
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Amitration.— Any dispute arising out of this Contract shall be settled by Arbitra- 
tion m London, according to the Regulations and By-Laws of the Rubber Trade Asso- 
ciation of London. • 

Brokerage per cent, ship lost or not R)st. 

— & Co., 

Brokers. 


RECEIVED from 
Purchase Contract dated 
Sale~ 


cUf. 

192 


Tear off slip 
Sc Co., 

192 for ions Standard Quality 

Plantation Rid)ber for shipment 
(t/) per lb. 

which we hereby confirm. 


[reverse of contrac’t form] 

CONDITIONS APPLYING TO ^J^HIS COxNTRACT 

1. When rubber is sold for monthly shipment, each month's or specified part of a 
month’s shipment to be treated as a separate Contract. 

2. The Broker signing this Contract guarantees the solvency of his Principals dujjng 
the continuance thereof, unless otherwise specified in the C’ontract. 

3. Whenever it may be declared by the First Seller, or decided by Arbitration, that he 

has failed to fulfil the terms of his Contract, the Rubber shall be invoiced back to him at 
a price and weight to be fixed by Arbitration, which price shall be the estimated market 
value of the Rubber contracted for on the day upon wdiich default occurs, plus a ptnalty 
of not less than id. (one penny) per lb. * 

4. In the event of there being more tlian one Contract subsisting between the same 
parties, which shall be closed in pursuance of Clause 12 of llie General Regulations Relating 
to the Constitution of the Rubber Trade Association of London, an account shall be taken 
of what is due from the one parly to the other in respect of such Contracts, and the sum due 
from the one party shall be set off against the sum due from the other party, and the balance 
of the account) and no more shall be claimed and paid on either side respectively. 

5. When the subject matter and terms of the Contracts are identical, or identical ejeept 

as to date, quantity or price, all arbitrations shall be held ^ between First Sellet and Jj^st 
Buyer as though they were the only contracting parties (notw'ithstanding any proviwtf 
to the contrary contained in the Arbitration Act, 1889), and the Aw^ard made in pursuance 
thereof, subject to the right of appeal to the Association, shall be binding m all intermediate 
parties. • 

6. Unlc.ss Arbitrators otherwise direct, all differences due under any Arbitration Award 
whether arising out of claims for default, or claims on quality, or otherwise, shall be paid 
in cash in London within 7 days from the date of the Award. I'ayment may be suspended 
in the event of an appeal, iut the amount shall then be increased by interest at Bank Rate. 
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7* Should either Seller or Buyer be prevented from fulfilling this contract, during the 
period stipulated therein, by reason of riots, strikes, lock-outs, combinations of workmen, 
or force majeure^ the time for fulfilment shall be extended until the operation of the causes 
preventii^ same has ceased. • * * 

8. Any notice to be given underithis Contract other than those required by Conditions 
13, 14, 15 and 16 may be delivered personally or left at, or posted to the^last known place 
of business of the party to whom it is addressed, and all correspondence shall be passed 
on with due despatch. 

9. When an act has to be done on or before a given day, and such day shall happen to 
be a non-business day (which shall include any day declared as su^by the Rubber Trade 
Association of London), such act must be done on or before the^xt following business 
day, unless provision is made to the contrary in these Conditions. Bank Holidays, Christmas 
Day, Good Friday and Stindays, shall not be considered business days. 

10. In these Conditions, unless the context otherwise requires, words importing the 
singular number only shall include the plural number, and w^ords importing the plural 
number only shall include the singular number, and words importing persons shall include 
firms and corporations. 

11. The expressions “ about ” and more or less when used to define quantities 
contracted for, shall mean that no excess or deficiency shall be greater than i per cent of 
the Contract quantity or any montlily portion thereof, for Contracts of five tons or over, 
nor than 100 lb. fon Contracts of less than five tons. The word ‘‘ ton shall mean a ton 
of 2,240 lb. 

12. Any slight variation in marlcs (other than quality marks), numbers or ship’s names, 

shall not vitiate this Cx>ntract. ^ 

13. Provisional Dkclaration. — First Seller must obtain prompt advice by cable 
of all shipments effected against his Contracts. Such advice shall state quantity shipped, 
name of steamer, and month in which Bill of Lading is dated. On receipt of such advice 
Fiijgt Seller, or his Broker, shall make a Provisional Declaration on the official (pink) form 
issued by the Association. Provisional Declarations shall be passed on w'ith due despatch, 
and in any case within 24 hours of receipt. Provisional Declarations received after 4 p.m. 
on Friday may be passed on at any time up to ii a.m. on the following Monday. Omission 
to give or delay in making Provisional Declaration entitles Buyer to claim damages, but 
not default. A Buyer wffio has retained a Provisional Declaration for more than the time 
statfd in this Condition shall be considered last Buyer, and on any resale of Rubber for 
which he has received already a Provisional Declaration, he shall become First Seller, and 
the Contract shall state : — 

“ Already provisionally declared per s/s 

Bill of Lading, Hated the month of 

“ Krst Selling Broker Reference ” 

Without tfie consent of Buyer \io Provisional Declarations shall be withdrawn or altered 
?ir^pt in the case of a bona-fide error, of which Seller shall furnish adequate proof. 

14. Declaration of Documents. — Declaration that documents are ready for delivery 
shall be made on the official (green) form issued by the Rubber Trade Association of London, 
and shall contain sufficient particulars as to net weight, freight, etc., to enable invoices 
to be prepared. Such declaration shall be made by First Seller without delay and by First 
Selling Broker to his Buyer not later than 12 o’clock noon and First Seller shall put his 
Broker in possession of the particulars by ii a.m. to enable this to be done. Declarations 
shall be passed on to subsequent Buyers with due despatch, a&d in any case within one 
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hour of receipt. Declarations received between i and z p.m. must be received by the next 
Buyer before 3 p.m. Declarations reaching First Selling Broker after ii a.m. shall be 
counted as having been started on the next following business day, but must in every dase 
be passed on with due des|)atch as above. Any party Voiding up Final Declaration beyond 
the stipulated period shall render himself liable to 5 penalty to be fixed by Arbitration. 
The First Selling^ Broker and each subsequent Buyer or Broker shall render invoice to his 
Buyer within 24 hours of passing on declaration. Any Buyer splitting final declarations 
shall become Last Buyer and First Seller. 

15. Inspection of Documents,— On final declaration reaching Last Buyer he shall 
complete and forward to First Selling Broker with due despatch the special counterfoil 
provided for the Last iiu^er on tlic Declaration Form, and inspect within 24 hours from the 
time when Documents are ready for this purpose. Delay or non-fulfilment pf this Con- 
dition renders Last Buyer liable to a penalty to be fixed by Arbitration. On receipt of the 
counterfoil First Selling Broker shall permit Buyer to inspect the Documents. In the 
event of Documents not being in First Selling Broker’s possession, the First Selling Broker 
shall arrange a time within 24 hours for La.st Buyer to inspect the Documents at. First 
Selling Broker’s Office. Within two hours of inspection of Documents Last Buyer shall 
deliver to First Selling Broker either : — 

(i) A memorandum in the form laid down by the Association that he has inspected 
the Documents and that same are in order, 
or (2) Notice in writing specifying any objection to the validity of* the Documents. 


In the event (2) First Selling Broker shall take the necessary steps to remove Buyer’s 
objection and obtain memorandum of approval. 

16. Payment. — Last Buyer’s memorandum statihg that be has inspected and approved 
the Documents, shall be attached by First Selling Broker to the Documents, which shall 
be tendered to First Buyer on the fifth business day after date of Final Declaration, unless 
Last Buyer shall have acquired earlier delivery of Documents and sliall have applied to 
First Selling Broker, in which case First Selling Broker shall pass on Documents at ? 5 ncc 
with Last Buyer’s application attached. No interest shall be allowed to any Buyer in respect 
of Documents taken up under this rule. Documents must be passed on with due despatch, 
cash against delivery. Sellers shall not be entitled to tender Documents to next Buyer 
and claim payment under this clause after 2 p.m. from Brokers nor after 2.15 p.m, from 
Merchants. * 

For the purpose of Conditions Nos. 15 and 16 Saturday shall not be considered a 
business day. 

The hours of a business day are from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturday 10 a.m. to i2 noon. 

In all cases a Banker’s guarantee must be issued by a Banker established in the 
United Kingdom. 

Warehouse to Warehouse Clause referred to on Face of Contract : ^The insured 
goods are covered subject to the terms of this Policy frorn the time of leaving Shippers or 
Manufacturers’ warehouse during the ordinary course of transit until on board the 
during transhipment if any, and from the vessel whilst on quays, wharves or sheds durtng 
the ordinary course of transit until safely deposited in consignees or other warehouse at 
destination named in Policy. 


NOTE.- Approved Samplers in New York are:- 

W H Evnoks • R S. Case ' Core & Herbert; Doane & Bros. : Thos. A . Finnerty & Co.; J . D. 
Fowler ' Hdr & Gates; L. C. Hopkins; Meldowney 6* Martin; Nosirand Sf Rademuher ; Chas. C. 
Perpetl; Bickford's Colonial Inc. ; William Vyse. 

The Committee shall be aUHberty to vary this list from time to time. 
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' APPENDIX II 

LISTS OF COMMERCIAL tlRMS INTERESTED IN THE fiUBBER, TEA, 
COFFEE, CACAO, SPICE AND TOBACCO INDUSTRIES AS 
EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS, BROKERS, ETC. 

'The Publishers convey a general invitation to Secretaries of Tradc*Associations to furnish 
lists addition*! to those given below for publication in later editions of this book. All lists 
should be properly authenticated. Such inadequacies as the present lists reveal arc in- 
cidental to the production of the first edition of what it is hoped will come to be regarded as 
a standard work of reference. 

THE RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OF LONDON 

6 MINCING LANE, E.C, 3. 


Members 

< * 

Class “A ” Producers {Individual Estates omitted) 


Adamson, Gilfillan & Co., Ltd. 
African & Eastern Trade CdRPORA- 
TioN, Ltd. 

J. M. Allinson. 

C. J. Andrews. 

5iRNOLD & Murr.\y. 

Sir John Barlow, Bart. 

L. T. Bou.stead. 

Ed. Boustead & Co. 

Bi^ght & Galbraith, Ltd. 
IIrinkmann & Co. 

P. R. Buchanan & Co. 

John Buttery & Co. 

Darragh, Smail & Co., Ltd. 

Dickson, Anderson & Co. 


Dodwell & Co., Ltd. 

John K. Gilliat & Co., Ltd. 
Guthrie & Co., Ltd. 

Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd. 
Sydney Harvey & Co., Ltd. 
Leslie & Anderson. 

Lyall, Anderson & Co. 

Paterson, Simons & Co., Ltd. 
Rowley, Davies & Co., Ltd. 
Rubber Estate Agency, Ltd. 
Suand, Haldane & Co. 

Sharpe, Estall & Co., Ltd. 
V01.KART Bros. 

Wallace Bros. & Co., Ltd. 

G. A. Witt’s Successor, J. Blum, 


Class “ B ” Brokers 


J..F. Adair & Co. 

X T. Barclay & Co. 

T. W. BowYro & Bartleet. 

W. Broadhurst & Co. 

C. CzARNiKow, Ltd. 

S. Figgis & Co. 

French & Plucknett. 

Gow, Wilson & Stanton, Ltd. 
Grisars, Ltd. 

Hale & Son. 


Haw & Co. 

Charles Hope & Son. 
Hymans, Kraay & Co, 

H. W. Jewesbury & Co. 

Jones 8e Darke, Ltd. 

Jones ft Fall. 

Lane Mitchell, Ltd. 

Lewis & Peat, Ltd. 

Lloyd, Matheson & Carritt, 

D. McNaught«& Co. 
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LISTS OF 

0. PHILIPPSON. 

Price, Hickman & Co. 

J. H. Rayner & Co. 

Rolls & Son. * 

Henry Rooke, Sons & Co. 

R. J. Rouse & Co., Ltd. 

1. A. Rucker & Bencraft. 

Sanderson & Co. 

Class “ C ’ 

Aldens’ SuccEssolte, Ltd. 

Balata, Limited. 

Beahan & Sainsbury. 

A. Bendixsen & Co., Ltd. 

Boks & Co. 

Bronner, Mussett & Co. 

Bunting & Co., Ltd. 

Chautakd & Co., Ltd. 

Harvey Christie-Miller & Co. 

T. H. CooKSON & Co. 

CoRRiE, MacColl & Son, Ltd. 

James Douglas & Co. 

Faulkner & Winsor. 

Henry Gardner & Co., Ltd, 

General Rubber Co., Ltd. 

Grace Brothers & Co., Ltd. 

Hacobian Bros. & Co. 

Geo. Hankin & Co. 

Hecht, Levis & Kahn. 

Heilbut, Symons & Co., Ltd. 
Henderson, Forbes & Co., Ltd. 

C, IIlRCH & Co. 

Jaeger & Co. 

E. W. Jones & Co. 

Robert Katz & Co. 


FIRMS 

F. E. Smith & Co. 

Symington & Sinclair. 

W. J. & H. Thompson. 

Edward Till & Co., Ltd. 

A« Tooley & Co. 

Franqis Welby & Co. 

Geo. White & Co. 

Wilson Smithett & Co. 

’ Dealers 

Oswald Latham & Co. 

Lewis Lazarus & Sons. • 

Lewisohn Bros. 

Macadam, Rkith & Co. 

Marshall, Woolf & Co. 

Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd,* 
Mitsui & Co., Ltd. 

Netherland Corporation for Oversea 
Trade, Ltd. 

Osterrieth & Co., Ltd. 

Francis Peek & Go., Ltd. 

W. G. Pratt & Co., Ltd. 

Ross, Pentreath & Co. 

RiJBBEK Products, Ltd, 

A. Runge & Co. 

W. T. Sarcant & Sons. 

J. Saunders & Co. 

Edm. Schluter & Co. * 

Alerf-D Stern. 

Suzuki & Co. 

I’hornett & I'ehr. 

United Baltic Corporation, Ltd. . 

S. N. Whitehead. • 

Wilson, Holgate & Co., Ltd. * 


SINGAPORE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RUBBER ASSOCIATION 

(chartered bank chambers, singaporb) 

List of Members, Associate Members, and Permit Holders 

as at ist October, 1923 

Members • 

(All of Singapore) 

Dealers : 

Adamson, Gilfillan & Cot, Ltd, Borneo Sumatra Trading Co., Ltd. 

Aldens’ Successors (Eastern) Ltd. Brinkmann & Co, 

Anglo-French Trading Co., Ltd. East Asiatic Co,, Ltd, 

Bendixsen & Co., Ltd., H. Eastern Rubber Co., Ltd. 

Boasson & Van Overzee. Fraser & Cujaming. 
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Gordon & Co., Ltd. 

Graham & Co., F. H. 

Henderson Bros., Ltd. 
Hutt^bach Lazarus & Sons, L?rD. 
Jaeger & Co. t 

Katz Brothers, Ltd. « 
Loxley & Co., W. R. 

McAlister & Co., Ltd. 

Meyer, Measor & Burkill, Ltd. 


Millar & Co., Ltd., W. P. 

► Mitsui Bussan ICaisha, Ltd. 
Netherlands Gutta-Percha Co. 
Paterson, Sim<5ns & Co., Ltd. 

Peek & Co., Ltd., Francis. 

Thornett & Feiir (Singapore), Ltd. 
Waterhouse Co., Ltd., Fred. 
Wesselink & Dijkhuis, Ltd. 

Wilson, Holgate & Co. (F.E.), Ltd. 


Selling Agents : 




ANGLO-SiflM Corporation, Ltd. 
Barlow & Co. 

Borneo Co., Ltd. 

Boustead & Co., Ltd. 

BRtcE Petrie, Ltd. 

Derrick & Co. 


Guthrie & Co., Ltd. 
Harrison, Barker & Co., Ltd. 
Hooglandt & Co. 

Sandilands, Buttery & Co. 
SiME, Darby & Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers' Buyers : 

Daggett & Co. (Inc.), II. A. Fisk Rubber Co. (F.E.), Ltd. 

Dunlop Rubber'Co. (S. S.), Ltd. General RubbeJi Co. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. (S.S.), Orient Co., Ltd. 

Ltd. Pirelli (F.E.), Ltd. 


Carmichael & Co. 
Dupire Brothers. 
Hobback & Smith. 
Lewis & Peat, Ltd 


Brokers : 

Lyall & Riera. 

MacPhail & Co., Ltd. 
Quinton Law & Co. 

Stanton Nelson & Co., Ltd. 


Associate Members : 


Bam Hong & Co., Ltd. 
Gheono Joo & Co. 

Chew Lai Hoe. 

Chin Guan Heng & Co. 
Chin Seng & Co. 

Chin Wah & Co. 

Ee Guan. 

Eng Geok & Co. 

Hin Lim & Co. 

KaYoh & Co., Ltd. 
HKwahara & Co., Ltd. 
Kim Hoe & Co., Ltd. 
Lam Choon & Co. 


Low Yong Ngiap & Co. 
Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. 
Nichiran Trading Co., Ltd. 
Otomune & Co., Ltd. 

Senda & Co., Ltd. 

Sin Seng. 

Suzuki & Co., Ltd. 

Tan Chwee Pang. 

Tan Kah Kee & Co. 

Thio Soen Yang. 

Thye Hin & Co. 

Waii Hong Seng Kee. 


Permit Holders : 

Ban Hin Lee. Neesoon & Sons, Ltd. 

Chut Hong & Co. Schmid Schudel & Co. 

Chuan Chew & Co. 
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TEA BUYERS’ ASSOCIATION 

(i Oxford Court, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4.) 

' - 

List of Members 

Absolom, CRDcker & Co., Ltd., 23 Rood Lane, E.C.>3. 

Aerated Bread Co., Ltd., 21 Camden Road, N.W. 1. 

Matthew Algie & Co., 58 Cadogan Street, Glasgow. 

Anderson & Montgomery, 49 York Place, Edinburgh. 

Anglo-Asiatic Co. Ltd., 41 Eastcheap, E:.C. 3. 

Appleton, Maciiin\ Smii-ks, Ltd., 14 College Hill, E.C. 4. 

Joseph Armitage, Son & C:o., Ltd., 5 Minorics, E. i. 

James Ashby & Sons, 7 Idol Lane, UC. 3. 

Associated London Tea Markets, Ltd', 9-10 St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C. 3. 

Baker, W.aruell & Co., I..TD. 

T. Bass & Sons, 5 Colonial Avenue, Minorics, E. 1. 

J. & 1 . Batten & Co., 24 Rood Lane, E.C. 3. 

R. Beazi.ey & Co., St. Dunstan’s House, Idol Lane, E.C. 3. 

Betts, Hartley' & Co., 9 Great Tower Street, E.C. 3. 

Black & Green, Ltd., 19 Cousin Lane, E.C. 4. 

Brash Bros., 23 Rood Lane, E.C. 3. * 

British & Benington’s, Ltd., 118 Southwark Street, S.E. i. 

Bhodie, Williams & Boyks, Ltd., 19 Cousin Lane, E.C. 4. 

Brooke, Bond & Co., Ltd., Goulston Street, E»i. 

Browne, Rosenheim, Ross & Rosenheim, 59 Mark Lane, E.C. 3. 

H. H. & S. Budgett & Co., Ltd., York Street, Swansea. 

Samuel Budgett & Co., Ltd., 24 Great lower Street, E.C. 3. 

Burbridge, Pritchard & Bartleet, 16 Philpot Lane, E.C. 3. 

Joseph Burton & Sons, Ltd., Talbot Street, Nottingham. 

Civil Service Supply Association, Ltd., 136 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 
Tnos. Clarke & Co., 40 King William Street, E.C. 4. 

Compton & Co., 12 Water Lane, E.C. 3. 

CoppEN Bros., Ltd., 155 Lambeth Walk, S.E. ii. 

Geo. T. Cox & Sons, Ltd., 31 King William Street, E.C. 4. 

Cross, Sons & Absolom, ]>td., 38 Eenchureh Street, E.C. 3. 

CuBlTT, Gaze & Co., 10 Northumberland Alley, E.C. 3. 

W. H. Cullen, 32 East Street, E.C. 3. 

Richard Dickeson & Co., Ltd., 57 Charterhouse Street, E. j. 

Dobbin, Ogilvie & Co., Ltd., King Street, Cork. 

Ellis, Davies & Co., 16 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Empire Tea Co., Ltd., 88 Old Street, E.C. r. ^ . 

The English & Scottish Co-operative Wiioles.ale Society, Lcmjin Street, B^i 
Ferguson, Holness & Co., Ltd., Oxford House, American Square, E.C. 3. 
Fincham, Matson & Co., St. Dunstan’s House, E.C. 3. 

P'orster, Green & Co., Ltd., 6 Corn Market, Belfast. 

Game & Son, Ltd., 2 Eastchdhp, E.C. 3. 

Joseph Garratt & Co., Ltd., 82 Thomas Street, Dublim 
David Greig, Waterloo Road, S.E. i . 

John Hall & Son, Ltd., 16 Mark Lane, E.C. 3. 

Samuel Hanson & Son, 14 Eastcheap, E.C. 3. 
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Harden Bros. & Lindsay, Ltd., 23 Rood Lane, E.C. 3. 

Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., 1 Great Tower Street, E.C. 3. 

Hkrrods, Ltd., Brompton Road, S.W. i. 

Samuel Harvey & Co., Ltd., 4 Bastcheap, E.C. 3. 

WiLLiAji Hogg & Co., Ltd., 7-8 Jdol Lane, E.C. 3. 

R. M. Holborn & Sons, 7 Crytched Friars, E.C, 3. 

Home & Colonial Stores, Ltd., 2 Paul Street, E.C. 2 
Horne & Sutton, Old Trinity House, Water Lane, E.C. 3. 

W. H. & F. J. Horniman & Co., Ltd., 28 Shepherdess Walk, N. i. 
Fredk. Huth & Co., 12 Tokenhouse Card, E.C. 2. 

• Thomas Jones & Co., Ltd., Old Post Office Place, Liverpool, 

Kearley &gToNGE, Ltd., Mitre Square, E.C. 3. 

Liddell Bros., Ltd., 20 St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.C. 3. 

Lillico & Van den Bergh, Ltd., 33 Trinity Square, E.C. 3. 

Lipton, Ltd., City Road, E.C. i. 

Liverpool, China & India Tea Co., Ltd., 27 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

D. Lloyd Pigott & Co., 35 St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C. 3. 

Lough Bros., Ltd., 71 Eastcheap, E.C. 3. 

Lowcock & Dodds, i Bermondsey Street, S.E. i. 

J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Cadby Hall, Kensington, W. 14. 

Jas. McLaren & Sons, 42 Albany Street, Edinburgh. 

R. & R. Macleod & Co., 42 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 4. 

McMeekin & Co., 10 Lime Street, E.C. 3. 

Mathewson & Son, 116 Seagate, Dundee. 

Maypole Dairy Co., Ltd., 153 Moorgate, E.C. 2. 

Mazawattee Tea Co., Ltd., Tower Hill, E.C. 3, 

J. J. Meakin, Ltd., 69-70 Mark Lane, E.C. 3. 

Andrew Melrose & Co., 107 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

Mif^ES & Kitson, 4 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 3. 

A. Millar & Co., Ltd., 10 Thomas Street, Dublin. 

Moore Bros., Ltd., 52 Great Tower Street, E.C. 3. 

Moss & Bluhm, 32 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 

Nepe 4N & Co., 23 Harp Lane, E.C. 3. 

Newsom & Sons, Ltd., French Church Street, Cork. 

Geo. Payne & Co., Ltd., Queen Elizabeth Street, S.E. i. 

Peek Bros. & Winch, Ltd., 20 Eastcheap, E.C. 3. 

Priory Tea & Coffee Co., Ltd., 130 Tooley Street, S.E. 1. 

PuLBROOK & Co., 6 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 

Randal Woollatt & Co., Ltd., 37 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Reinachs, Nephew & Co., Ltd., Botolph Lane, E.C. 3. 

Ridgways, Ltd., 73 Minories, E. i. 

RobiRson,* Bros. & Masters, Ltd., 17 Greenwood Street, Manchester. 

C. Roper &*Co., 10 Henage Lane, E.C. 3. 

A. G. Scott & Co., 4 Eastcheap, E.C. 3. 

Simmons, Hay & Co., 36 Great Tower Street, E.C. 3. 

J. SowERBUTTS, SoNS & Co., 17 Harp Lane, E.C. 3. • 

Summerfield & Co., 34 Stanley Street, Liverpool. 

Summers & Roe, Ltd., 71 Eastcheap, E.C. 3. 

Sutton & Home, Ltd., ii Bevb Marks, E.C. 3. 

Teetgen & Co., Ltd., 16 New Street, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
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Joseph Tetley Sc Co., Ltd., Mansell Street, E. i. 

John Tordoff & Son, Ltd., 28 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Torring & Stockwell, 10 Beer Lane, E.C. 3. 

J. Travers & Sons., JLtd^, 119 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 

H. Tuke Mennell & Co., St. Dunstan’s Building, Great Tower Street, E.Q. 3. 
Twining, Crosfield & Co., Ltd., 216 Strand, W.C. i. 

John TyndaIl & Co., 23 Bevis Marks, E.C. 3. ) 

United Kingdom Tea Co., Ltd., 1 Paul Street, E.C. 2. 

Titus Ward & Co., Ltd., 206 Tower Bridge Road, S.E. i. 

Whitworth, Uillyard & Wade, Ltd., St. Dunstan’s House, Idol Lane, E.C. 3. 
Walter Williams ^ Co. (London), Ltd., 85 Fenehureh Street, Pi.C. 3. 

Williamson, Cloudeslev & Co., 24 Rood Lane, E.C. 3. 

Williamsons, Ltd., Trinity Warehouse, Savage Gardens, E.C. 3. 

Joshua Wilson & Bros., Ltd., Grey Street, Sunderland. 

Wm. Wright & Co., 7 York Street, CJlasgow. 


TEA BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF LONDON 

List or Members 


Beach & Newman. 

J. W. Clark & Ch . 

*Ew'art, M.accaughey & Co., Ltd. 
*E. A. Franks & Gandar. 
*Richakd Gibbs & Co. 

*Gow, Wii-son & Stanton, I.td. 
^Hancock Brothers & Co. 

Hill, Turner & Co. 

♦Charles Hoi*e & Son. 

*T. a. Kerr & Son. 

♦Lloyd & Carter, Ltd. 

♦Lloyd, Matheson & Caruitt. 
John Norton & Co. 


♦Harry Roe. 

LA. Rucker & Bencraft. 
♦Sandi'Rson & Co. 

♦SlIERARD & Co. 

♦Sidney S. Smith & Son. 

♦Si etching, In.skipi* & Co. 
'Fheodor & Rawlins. 
♦Thomas, Cumberlege & Moss. 
♦Wm. J.ts. & Hy. Thompson. 
♦Townend, Jobbins & Parlett. 
♦George \\hnTE & Co. 
♦Wilson, Smithett & Co. 


CALCUTTA 'PEA SHIPPERS 


Balmer, Lawrie & Co. 

Barlow & Co. 

Barry & Co. 

Begg Dunlop & Co. 

Brooke Bond (India), Ltd. 

Thomas Cook & Sons. 

Davenport & Co. 

Duncan Brothers & Co. 

James Finlay & Co., Ltd. 

Samuel Fitze & Co., Ltd. 
Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co. 
Grindlay & Co. 

Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd. 

Firms usually issuing catalogues 


H.arrisons & Eastern Export, Ltd. 
Heath & Co. 

George Henderson & Co. 

M. M. IspaBani & Sons. 

Jardine Skinner & Co. 

M. A. M. Kasilani. 

Kilwurn & Co. 

I^iPTON, Ltd. 

Lyall, Marshall & Co. 

J. Lyons & Co., Ltd. 

J. Mackillican k Co. 

Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. 
McLeod & Co. 

for the Tea Auctions in Mincing Lane. 
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Macneil & Co. 

Octavius Steel & Co., Ltd. 
George Payne & Co., Ltd, 
TE. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd. 
David, Sassoon & Co., Ltd. 


SHAve, Wallace & Co. 

The Planters’ Stores & Agency Co., 
Ltd. 

W1LLIAMS051, Magor & Co. 

Andrew Yule & Co., Ltd. 


CALCUTTA ’TEA TRADERS’ ASSOCIATION 

List of Members 


Balmer, Lawrie & Co. 

Barry & Co. 

Begg, D™lop & Co., Ltd. 

Brooke, Bond, India, Ltd. 

Carritt, Moran & Co. 

W. S. Cresswell & Co. 

Davenport & Co. 

Duncan Brothers & Co. 

A. W. Figgis & Co. 

James Finlay & Co., Ltd. 
Gillanders, Arbutiinot & Co. 
Graham & Co. 

Hajee Selim Khoonjee. 

Harrisons & Eastern Export, Ltd. 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd. 
Heath & Co. * 

Geo. Henderson & Co. 

Jardine, Skinner & Co. 

M. A. M. Kashani. 

Kbmtlewell, Bullen & Co. 
Kilburn & Co. 

Lipton, Limited. 


Lyall, Marshall & Co, 

J, Lyons & Co.^Ltd. 

McLeod & Co. 

J. Mackillican & Co. 

Macneill & Co. 

Madhavlall Dharsee, 

A. C. Mathews. 

Martin & Co. 

Mirza Mehdy IsPAnANi & Sons. 
Octavius Steel & Co., Ltd. 

George Payne & Co., Ltd. 

Peek Brothers k Winch, Ltd. 
Planters’ Stores & Agency Co., Ltd. 
C. & S. PopoFF Freres. 

Rowley, Davies & Co. 

David Sassoon & Co., Ltd. 

Shaw, Wallace & Co. 

M. K. Shirazi & Co. 

The Asiatic Trading Corporation, 
Ltd. 

J. Thomas & Co. 

Williamson, Magor & Co. 


THE COLOMBO TEA TRADERS’ ASSOCIATION 

List of Members 

(ist January, 1923) 


Aitken, Spence & Co. 

Bartleet & Co. 

Bois Brothers & Co., Ltd. 
Bosanquet & Co., Ltd. 

BRopKE, Bond, Ceylon, Ltd.^ 
Brqiiun Sc Co., Ltd., Lewis, 
Carson & Co.,* Ltd. 

Carter, Macy & Co,, Inc. 
Clark, Young & Co. 

Colombo Commercial Co., Ltd. 
Cumberbatch & Co. 

Darley, Butler & Co., Ltd. 
Delmege, Forsyth & Co., Ltd. 


Delmege, Reid & Co., Ltd. 

Dodwell & Co., Ltd. 

Eastern Produce & Estates Co., Ltd. 
English & Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies. 

Finlay & Co., Ltd., Jas, 

Forbes & Walker. 

Framjee Bhikhajee & Co. 

Frazer & Co., Ltd., Gordon. 

Galaha Ceylon Tea Estates & Agency 
Company, Ltd. 

Gordon & Co., R. 

Gow, Somerville & Co. 
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Hariusons & Crosfield, Ltd. 
Harrisons & Eastern Export, Ltd, 
Harrisons, King & Irwin, Ltd. 
Heath & Co. , . 

Henderson & Co, 

John & Co., E. 

Jones 85 Cfo,, A. F. 

Kearley & Tonge, Ltd. 

Keell & Waldock. 

Leechman & Co. 

Lee, Hedges & C^., Ltd. 

Lipton, Ltd. 

Mackie & Co., Ltd., C. W. 
MACKWooas, Ltd. 

McMeekin & Co. 

Mann, Little & Co. (Ceylon), Ltd. 


Molchanoff, Pechatnoff & Co. 

Payne & Co., Ltd., Geo. 

Peek Bros. & Winch, Ltd. 

Robertson & Co., J. M. 

Ross & Co., J. L. 

SftRINE & Co. 

Steu/Iit & Co., Geo. 

Street, F. F. 

Tarrant & Co. 

Theodor & Rawlins. 

Vanderspar & Co., J. J. 

Vavasseur & Co., Ltd., J. H. 

Webster Automatic PilfcKETiNG 
Factory, Ltd. 

WlIITTALL & Co. 

Wilson Holgate & Co. (Ceylon), Ltd. 


THE COFFEE TRADE ASSOCIATION OF LONDON 

21 MINCING LANE, LONDON, K.C. 3 

« List of Members , 

(January, 1924) 

T. H. Allan & Co., 17 Grncechurcb Street, E.C. 3. 

Appi.eton, Machin & Smiles, Ltd., 14 College Hill, E.C. 4. 

Arbuthnot, Latham & ('o., 33 Great St. Helens, F^.C. 3. 

Aronstein & Co., Ltd., Dunster House, Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

James Ashby & Sons, Ltd., 7 and 8 Idol Lane, E.C. 3. 

Brazilian Warr.ant Co., Ltd., Brazil House, Great St. Helens, E.C. 3. 

W. Broadhurst & Co., 9 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Brooke, Bond & Co., Ltd., Cioulstou Street, Aldgatc, E. i. 

Bunting & Co., Ltd., 23 Rood Lane, K.C. 3. 

Butler, Brodie & Co., Ltd., 59 Eastcheap, E.C. 3. 

Carey & Browne, 36-37 Mincing I/ane, E.C. 3. 

James Cook & Co., 14 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

CORRIE, MacColl & Son, Ltd., 5 Great Tower Street, E.C. 3. 

Cro5;s Sons & Absolom, Ltd., 38 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 

Cubitt, Gaze & Co., 10 Northumberland Alley, E.C. 3. 

C. CzARNIKOW, Ltd., 29 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Disney, Bramall & Co., 14 America Square, E.C. 3. 

Dunn & Hewett, 21 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Durant, Radford & Co., Ltd., Billitcr Buildings, Billiter Street, E.C. 3.» ^ 

J. A. Ellen & Son, 29 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. • 

English & Scottlsh Co-operative Whoi.esale Socieites, too Leman Street, E. i. 
Fleischmann, Gehrke & Co., 9 Queen Victoria >‘itreet, E.C. 4. 

Alfred Fletcher & Parneh, 21 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

E. A. Franks & Gandar, 40 Mincing Lane, I'i.C. 3. 

Game & Son, Ltd., 2 and 4 Eastcheap, E.C. 3. 

J. Geilinger, 21 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3.^ 

Gillespie Bros. & Co., 82 Fenchurch Street. E.C. 3. 
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J. K. Gilliat & Co., 7 Crosby Square, E.C. 3. 

Ginner, Morton & Goddard, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 3. 

AIjExdr. Von Glehn & Co., Ltd., 40 Trinity Square, E.C. 3. 

Grace Bros. & Co., Ltd., 144 Le;adenhall Street, E.C. 3. „ « 

S. Hanson & Son, 14 Eastcheap, E.C. 3. 

Higham & Co., q Mincing Lane, E'.C. 3. 

Fredk. Huth & Co., 12 TokenKousc Yard, E.C. 2. 

Isaac & Samuel, 35 New Broad Street, E.C. 2. 

Johansson & Co., 6-7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 

E. Johnston & Co., Ltd., 20 King William Street, E.C. 4. 

Kuhn & Co., 31 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

Labouchere & Co., 30 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Landsberg & Co., Ltd., 23 St. Dunstan’s llill, E.C. 3. 

Latretlle IIardt & Co., 156 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 2. 
Layton & Son, 14 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Leslie & Anderson, 14 Bi I liter Street, E.C. 3. 

LewiSj & Noyes, 14 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Lewis & Peat, Ltd., 6 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Lillico & Vanden Bergh, Ltd., 33 Trinity Square, E.C. 3. 

David Lloyd Pigott & Co., 37 St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C. 3. 

London Produce Clearing House, I^td., 147 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 

J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Cadhy Hall, Kensington, W. 14. * 

Mabira Forest (Uganda) Rubber Company, 10 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 3. 
C. L. Macdonald & Co., 14 Mincing I/ane, E.C. 3. 

McMeekin & Co., io-ii Lime Street, E.C. 3. 

Mairye (Uganda) Estate, Ltd., 16 Victoria Street, S.W. i. 

Mard & Rand, Inc., P.L.A. Building, i and 2 Pepys Street, E.C. 3. 
Mazawattee Tea Company, Ltd., 'Power Hill, E.C. 3. 

IsAMr Modiano Bro. & Sons, 3 Rangoon Street, Crutched Friars, E.C. 3. 

E. Nauen, 2 Market Buildings, Mincing I.<ane, E.C. 3. 

Naumann Gepp & Co., Ltd., 130 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 

W. A. Nightingale & Co., 40 Great Tower Street, E.C. 3. 

Geo. Payne & Co., Ltd., Queen Elizabeth Street, Tower Bridge, S.E. i. 
Pee|^ ItfROS. & Winch, Ltd., 20 Eastcheap, E.C. 3. 

Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd., 14 Billiter Street, E.C. 3. 

Pralle & Kuttnek, 21 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Priory Tea & Coefee Co., Ltd., 6 Lloyds Avenue, E.C. 3. 

Quick, Reek & Smith, 148 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 

Reinach’s Nephew & Co., Shanghai House, Botolph Lane, E.C. 3. 

Alan J. Ridge, 59 Eastcheap, E.C. 3. 

F. J. Rogers & Co., 9 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Rosing BRps. & Co., Imrie Hopse, 33-36 King William Street, E.C. 4. 

R. J^^Rous'e & Qo., Ltd., 38 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Rowe, White & Co., Ltd., 4 Lloyds Avenue, E.C. 3. 

I. A. Rucker & Bencraft, 37 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Sanderson & Co., 23 Rood Lane, E.C. 3. 

ScHLUTER & Co., 24 Mark Lane, E.C. 3. * 

Schoeberlein & Lobenhoffer, Market Buildings, Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

J. Henry Schroder & Co., 145 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 

Sharpe, Green & Son, 7 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 
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J. 8c S. Strauss, lo-ii Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Sutton & Home, Ltd., ii Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 3. 

Swann & Co., 3 Salters Hall Court, E.C. 4. ' 

Joseph Tetley & Co.* Ltd., 49 Mansell Street, E» 1. 

W. J. & H. Thompson, 38 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

A. Tooley Sa Co., 30 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

Tower Tea, Ltd., 71 Eastcheap, E.C. 3. * 

Tracey Bros., Ltd., 7 Graccchurch Street, E.C. 3. 

J. Travers & Sons, Ltd., 119 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 

H. Tuke Mennell & Co., St. Dunstan’s Buildings, E.C. 3. 

Cl.lMACO Vargas, L*d., Leadenhall Buildings, E.C. 3. 

Walter Williams & Co., 85 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 

Wilson, Smithett & Co., 39 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

C. M. & C. Woodiiouse, 30 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

G. A. Witt’s Successor- j. Blum, 36 Lime Street, Fi.C. 3. 

COFFEE EXPORTERS (INDIA) 

Aspinwall & Co., Ltd., C'oehin, South India. 

Best & Co., Ltd., Postbox 63, Madras, South India. 

Binny & Co., Ltd., Postbox 66, Madras, South India. 

Darragii-Smail & Cb., Ltd., Allcppey, South India • 

Gordon, Woodroffe & Co., Postbox 42, Madras, South India. 

W. & A. Graham & Co., Postbox 90, Bombay. 

Hajeebiioy Lalljfe & Co., 314 Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Nariman Manekji Pohowalla, 78 Bazargatc Street, Bombay. 

Parry & Co., Postbox 12, Madras, South India. 

Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd., 3 'ellichcrry, South India. 

PoLSON Mfg. Co., Postbox 367, Bombay. 

PuLLicooN Coffee Works, Tellicherry, South India. 

A. J. Saldanha & Sons, Mangalore, South India. 

The Cochin Co., Ltd., Cochin, South India. 

Volkart Bros., Tellicherry, Mangalore & Calicut, South India. 

Walker & Co., Cochin, South India. 

Wilson & Co., Postbox 2, Madras, South India. 

COFFEE EXPORTERS (CEYLON) 

Aitken Spence & Co., Colombo. Hayley & Kenny, Colombo. 

Colombo Commercial Co., Ltd., Henderson & Co., Colombo. 

Colombo. Lipton, Ltd., Colombo. 

EXPORTERS OF EAST AFRICAN PRODUCE 

Boustead and Clarke, Ltd., Mombasa, Nairobi, Kisuniu, Kampala, Zanzibar, "etc. 
British East Africa Corporation, Ltd. (Crutched Friars, London, E.C.), Mombasa, 
Nairobi, Kisumu, Kampala, Zanzibar, etc. 

Durant Radford & Co., I/td., Corner House, Nairobi, etc. 

East Africa Trading Co., Ltd., Ixmdon and Mombasa, Nairobi, Zanzibar, etc. 

East African Mercantile Co., Ltd., 8 King William Street, London, E.C. 4. Head 
Office in Africa at Mombasa, and branches at Zanzibar, Kampala, etc. 

East African Prosuce Co., Nairobi and Mombasa. 
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THE COLOMBO BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(P.O. Bon No. 274 Colombo) 

1 > 1 ST OF Members . « 

Bartleet & Co. Gow, Somerville & Co. 

Forbes & Walker. , * E. John & Co. 

R. Gordon & Co. I Keell & Waldock 

EXPORTERS OF BALATA AND COFFEE, BRITISH GUIANA 

Booker Bros., McConnell & Co., Ltd., 50 and 51 Water Street, Georgetown (and 
, 21 Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 3), exp. balata. / 

Garnett SrCo., Ltd., Water Street, Georgetown, exp. balata, etc. 

Sandbach Parker & Co., Georgetown (Head Office : Sandbach, Tinne & Co., 3 Cook 
Street, Liverpool), exp. balata, coffee, cocoa. 


(Tobacco Leaf.) 


TOBACCO EXPORTERS IN INDIA 


Balthazar & Son, Postbox 15, Rangoon. 

Binny & Co., Ltd., Postbox 66, Madras, South India. 


Comotto, Elsey & Co., Postbox 7, Rangoon. 

Grace Brothers (India), Ltd., Postbox 556, Calcutta. 

Jamal’s Cotton &* Produce Co., Ltd., Postbox 101, Rangoon! 
JOAKIM Nahapiet & Co., 10 Strand Road, Calcutta. 

D. M. Macropolo & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay. 

A. K. G. Ahmed T. Maricair, Negapatam, South India. 
Maung Myaing Brothers, Postbox 222, Rangoon. 

Oakes & Co., Ltd., Postbox 306, Madras, South India. 

Simson Bros., Ltd., Cocanada, South India. 


The«General Tobacco Co., Postbox 544, Rangoon. 

The Imperial Tob.\cco Co., Postbox 139, Bombay. 

The Imperial Tobacco Co., Postbox 242, Madras, South India. 
The Mercantile Union, 46 Musjid Bari Street, Calcutta. 

Th. Vafiadis & Co., 72 Merchant Street, Rangoon. 

Y. yutPANNAH Brothers, Cocanada, South India. 


{Tobacco Prepared Leaves.) 


Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Co., Ltd., Postbox 447, Calcutta. 
Kheezarhee & Co., Postbox 852, Calcutta. 

G. L. Mullick & Co., 33 Rutton Sircar Garden Street, Calcutta. 
Stoll, Earl & Co., Ltd., Postbox 13, Calcutta. 


CANADIAN EXPORTERS OF TOBACCO 

» BENSO^i& Hedges (Canada), Lfo., 49 Cote Street, Montreal, Que. 

Mayer, E., 400 Notre Dame Street, W., Montreal, Que. 

Payne, Bruce J., Granby, Quebec. 

Rock City Tobacco Co., Ltd., Quebec, Que. 

Simon, H. Sons, Ltd., 300 Atlantic Avenue, Montreal, Que. 

Tobacco Products Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 38 Cathcart Street, Montreal, Que. 
Tuckets, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, 

Webster, W. R., Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 

Youngheart, Ed., Sc Co., Ltd., 147-51 St. Maurice Street, Monacal, Que, 
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EXPORTERS OF TOBACCO IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

The Rhodesia Tobacco Co-operative Society? Ltd., P.O. Box 202, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, * > 

The Tobacco Company of Rhodesia and South Africa, Ltd., 2 London Wall 
%ilding^ London, E.C. 2. ’ 


TOBACCO EXPORTERS IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 

African Lakes Corporation, Ltd., 14 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 

The United Tobacco Company, Ltd., Fort Jameson, Northern Rhodesia. 

EXPORTERS (NYASALAND) 

African Lakes Corporation, Mandala, Blantyrc, and 14 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow 
(Rubber, Tea, and Tobacco). 

Beantyre and East Africa, Ltd., Blantyrc (and 64 Queen Street, Edinburgh).' 

T. M. Partridge, Limbe (Tobacco). 

A. J. Storey, Blantyrc (Tobacco Leaf, Chillies, Capsicums, Coffee and Tea). 

. EXPORTERS IN GRENADA 

Martin, Dean & Co., St. George’s, Grenada. (Branch of Geo. F. Huggins & Co., 
Ltd., Trinidad.) 

Thomson, Hankey & Co., St. George’s, Grenada, and 7 Mincing Lane, London, 
E.C. 3. 


SPICE EXPORTERS FROM CEYLON 
(All of Colombo) 


Aitken Spence & Co* 

A. Baur. 

Lewis Brown & Co. 

Cumberbatch & Co. 

Framjee Bhikhajee & Co. 

Galaiia Ceylon 'Pea Estates & Agency 
C o., Ltd. 

Gordon Frazer & Co., Ltd. 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd. 


Henderson & Co. 

C. W. Mackie & Co., Ltd. 
George Steuart & Co. 

'Earrant & Co. 

VoLKART Bros. 

Webster Automatic Packeting 
Factory, Ltd. 

Whittall & Co. 


SPICE EXPORTERS (INDIA) 

Capsicum. 

Glen & Co., 1 Grant Lane, Calcutta. 

JOAKIM Nahapiet & Co., 10 Strand Road, Calcutta. 

B. Nazir & Co., Postbox 312, Bombay. 

Cardamom. 

H. Md. Badsha Sahib & Co., Postbox 97, Madras, South India. 
Binny & Co., Ltd., Postbox 66, Madras, South India. 

N. C. Bhesania & Co., 15 New Bardan Gali, Mandvi, Bombay. 
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Darragh, Smail & Co., Ltd., Alleppey, South India. 

Glen & Co,, i Grant Lane, Calcutta. 

JoAKiM Nahapiet & Co., lo Strand Road, Calcutta. 

S.* P. Muthuswamy Pillay, Tutiforin, South India. 

S. Nara£N & Co., *9 Hummum Street, Bombay. 

Nariman Manekji Pohowalla, yS'Bazargate Street, Bombay. 

B. Nazir & Co., Postbox 213, Bombay. 

Ruttonji Shapurji Tata & Co., 78-82, Vadgadi, Mandvi, Bombay. 

Stoll, Earl & Co., Ltd,, Postbox 13, Calcutta. 

VoLKART Brothers, Tellicherry, South India. 

Chillies. 

J. Ezekiel, 52 Canning Street, Calcutta. 

Jo AKIM Nahapiet & Co., 10 Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Khatau Valabhdas & Co., Vadgadi, Bombay. 

S. Naraen & Co., 2Q Hummum Street, Bombay. 

Nariman Manekji Pohowalla, 78 Bazargate Street, Bombay. 

B. Nazir & Co., Postbox 312, Bombay. 

Stoll, Earl & Co., Ltd., Postbox 13, Calcutta. 

VoLKART Brothers, Tellicherry, South India. 

Cinnamon. * 

N. C. Bhesania & Co., 15 New Bardan Gali, Mandvi, Bombay. 

JoAKiM Nahapiet & Co., 10 Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Cloves. 

Hajeebhoy Lalljee & Co., 314 Hornby Road, Bombay. 

JoAKiM Nahapiet & Co., 10 Strand Road, Calcutta. 

S. Nrraen & Co., 29 Hummum Street, Bombay. 

Nariman Manekji Pohowalla, 78 Bazargate Street, Bombay. 

B. Nazir & Co., Postbox 312, IBombay. 

Stoll, Earl & Co., Ltd., Postbox 13, Calcutta. 

Valabjidas Tejpal, Vadgadi, Bombay. 

• 

Ginger. 

Abbas Hussain & Co., Postbox 218, Madras, South India. 

Y. Artin & Co., Postbox 167, Calcutta. 

Aspinwall & Co., Ltd., Cochin, South India. 

N. C. Bhesania & Co., *15 New Bardan Gali, Mandvi, Bombay. 
Blackwood, Blackwood & Co., Postbox 120, Calcutta. 

Darragh, Smail & Co., Ltd., Alleppey, South India. 

, W. G«aham & Co., Posthox 90, Bombay. 

S. R. ^M. Hariharasubba Iyer, Alleppey, South India. 

Joakim Nahapiet & Co., 10 Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Khatau Valabhdas & Co., Vadgadi, Bombay. 

Madura Co., Ltd., Tuticorin, South India. 

S. P. Muthuswamy Pillay, Tuticorin, South India. 

S. Naraen & Co., 29 Hummum Street, Bombay. 

N. P, Narielwalla & Sons, Alleppey, South India. 

Nariman Manekji Pohowalla, 78 Bazargate Street, Bombay. , 
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B. Nazir & Co., Postbox 312, Bombay. 

Parry & Co., Postbox 12, Madras, South India. 

Peirce, Leslie & Co,, Ltd,, Cochin, South Irfdia. 

Shaw, Wallace & C«., Cochin, South India. 

Stoll, Earl & Co., Ltd,, Postbox 13, Calcutta. 

The pRAiN Supplying Co., 43 Mati Sil Street, Calcutta. 

The Mercantile Union, 46 Musjid Bari Street, Ca'Lutta. 

Walker & Co., Cochin, South India. 

VoLKART Brothers, Tellicherry, Cochin, and Calicut, South India. 
Mace. 

B. Nazir & Co., PoStbox 312, Bombay. 

Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd., Mangalore, South India. 

Stoll, Earl & Co., Ltd., Postbox 13, Calcutta. 

Nutmeg. 

JoAKiM Nahapiet & Co., 10 Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Nariman Manekji Pohowalla, 78 Bazargate Street, Bombay. 

B. Nazir & Co., Postbox 312, Bombay. 

Stoll, Earl & Co., Ltd., Postbox 13, Calcutta. 

Pepper. • 

Areas Hussain & Co., Postbox 218, Madras, South India. 
Aspinwall & Co., Ltd., Cochin, South India. 

Binny & Co., Ltd., Cochin, South India. ^ 

Darragh, Smail & Co., Ltd., Allcppcy, South India. 

S. R. M. Hariharasurha Iyer, Allcppcy, South India. 

Harrlsons & Crospikld, Ltd., Calicut, South India. 

JOAKiM Nahapiet & Co., 10 Strand Ro-id, Calcutta. 

M. ackinnon, Mackenzie & Co., Postbox 122, Bombay. 

Madura Co., Ltd., Tuticorin, South India. 

Madura Co., Ltd., Calicut, South India. 

S. P. Muthuswamy Pillay, Tuticorin, South India. 

S. Naraen & Co., 29 Hummum Street, Bombay. 

N. P. Narielwalla & Sons, Allcppcy, South India. 

Nariman Manekji Pohowalla, 78 Bazargate Street, Bombay. 

B. Nazir & Co., Postbox 312, Bombay. 

Pierce, Leslie & Co., Ltd., Cochin, South India. 

PuLLicooN Coffee Works, Tellicherry, South India. 

Shaw, Wallace & Co., Cochin, South India. 

Stoll, Earl & Co., Ltd., Postbox 13, Calcutta. 

The Cochin Co., Ltd., Cochin, South India. 

Turner, Morrison & Co., Ltd., Postbox 194, Bombay. 

VoLKART Brothers, Postbox 199, Bonribay. 

Volkart Brothers, Tellicherry, Cochin, and Calicut, South India. 
Walker & Co., Cochin, South India. 

» 

Spices (General). 

Bakubhai Ambalal & Co., 65 Apollo Street, Bombay. 

K. A. Chagla & Co., Kiiarak Bazar, Mandvi, Bombay. 

Cooper & Cooper, Frere Road, Fort, Bombay. 
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V. Damodar, 13 Ezra Street, Calcutta. 

J. Ezekibl, 52 Canning Street, Calcutta. 

S. ^Gordhan & Sons, 216-20 Dongri Street, Mandvi, Bombay. 

Haragovindas Prabhashankar Rawal & Co., Apollo Street, Marine Lane, Dadu 
Building, Bombay. 

Harrisons & Eastern Export, .I/T6., 5 Bankshall Street, Calcutta. 
Lukmanji.Ebrahimji, 65 Caiinii^ Street, Calcutta. 

Lukmanji Ebrahimji, Nagrievi Street, Bombay. 

Nalum Biiimarauz, Postbox 2069, Calcutta. 

Nariman Manekji Pohowalla, 78 Bazargatc Street, Bombay. 

^ Narsi Mulji & Co., 151 Khoja Mohalla, Bombay. 

K. M. Nathoo, 476 Kansara Chawl, Kalbadevi, Bombay. 

B. Nazir &*Co., Postbox 312, Bombay. 

Ruttonji Shapurji Tata & Co., 78-82 Vadgadi, Mandvi, Bombay. 

T. M. I’liAKORE & Co., 36 Church Gate Street, Bombay. 

Volkaht Brothers, Postbox 199, Bombay. 


CACAO EXPORTERS FROM CEYLON 


(All of Colombo) 


Aitken, Spence & Co. 

A. Baur. 

Lewis Brown Sc Co., Ltd. 

Carson Sc Co., Ltd. 

E. B. Creasy & Co. * 

Dakley, Butler Sc Co. 

Dodwell Sc Co., Ltd. 

James Finlay Sc Co., Ltd. 

6 alaha Ceylon Tea Estates Sc Agency 
Co., Ltd. 


Gordon, FgAZER Sc Co., Ltd. 
Harrisons Sc Crosfield, Ltd. 
Heath Sc Co. 

Henderson Sc Co. 
Mackwoods, Ltd. 

George Payne Sc Co., Ltd. 

J. M. Robertson Sc Co. 
George Steuart Sc Co. 
Tarrant Sc Co. 

Whittall Sc Co. 


EXPORTERS OF CACAO AND OTHER PRODUCTS FROM NIGERIA 

\friq*n*Sc Eastern Trade Corporation, Ltd., Aba, W. Africa. U.K. : Royal Liver 
Building, Liverpool. 

African 1 ’raders Co., Ltd., Aba, W. Africa. U.K. : Greenwich House, 10-13 Newgate 
Street, London, E.C. 

Ambrosina, L., jega, W. Africa. U.K. : Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 

Anglo-Trading Corporatfon, Ltd., Abeokuta, W. Africa. U.K. : 7 Gracechurch Street, 
Londoi}, E.C. 

Bentley Sc Holden, Ltd., Lagos, W. Africa. U.K. : 22 Lloyd Street, Manchester. 

CAt ABAJP §TOR,ES, Calabar, W. Afriaa. U.K. : Anglo-African Supply Co., Ltd., 65 George 
Street, Manchester. 

CiE Bordelaise DBS CoMPTOiRS Africains, Aba., W. Africa. U.K. : 2 Litherland Alley, 
South Castle Street, Liverpool. 

CiE Francaise de L’Afrique Occidentale, Aba, W. Africa U.K. : Royal Liver Building, 
Liverpool. 

Company of African Merchants, Ltd., Abonnema, W. Africa. U.K. : Royal Liver 
Building, Liverpool. 

Consorzio Italiano Per il Commercio Estero, Agege, W. Africa^ 
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Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., Lagos, W. Africa. U.K. : i Balloon Street. 
Manchester. t 

Crombie, Steedman & Co., Ltd., Abeokuta, W. Africa. U.K. : West Africa Ifouse, 
Kingsway, London ,.WsC. • 

Cross River Co. (Nigeria), Ltd., Ikotoffiong, W. Africa. U.K. : Liverpool. ’ 

DiEDEKt West African Co. (Sweden), I.td., Lagos, W. Africa. 

Grace Bros. & Co., Ltd., Abeokuta, W. Africa. U .K. : *44 Leadenball Street, Ix)ndon, E.C. 

Hendeicsons (Manchester), Ltd., Ibadan, W. Africa. U.K. : 14 Austin Friars, London, 
E.C. 2. 

John Iloi/r & Co. (Liverpool), Ltd., Aba, W. AiVica. U.K. : Royal Liver Building, 
Liverpool. ^ v 

JuRGKNS Colonial Products, Ltd., Kano, \V. Africa. U.K. : i8 Roj^cmaker Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 

Lagos Storks, Ltd., Abeokuta, W. Africa. U.K. : Royal Liver Piuilding, Water Street, 
Liverpool, 

London & Kano 'Pkading Co., T.td., Abeokuta, W. Africa. U.K. : E. Bates & Sons, 
Cunard Building, Liverpool. 

W. B. Mclvi R & Co., Jyrn., Abeokuta, W. Africa. U.K. : 401 Royal Liver Building, 
Liverpool. 

Miller ]]ros. (of Liverpool), l/ri).. Aba, W. Africa. U.K. : Royal Liver Building, Liverpool. 

Nigkh Comrany, Ltd., Abinsi, W. Africa. U.K. : Central Buildings, Blackfriars, London, 
E.C. 4. • . 

Ollivant, G. B., & Ck)., 1 .;rn., Aha, W. Africa. lEK. : 3 Albert Street, Manchester. 

Outra-Mku Francais, Lagos, W. Africa. 

Patkrson ZornoNis & Co., Ltd., Abeokuta, W. •Africa. U.K. : 42 Whitworth Street, 
Manchester. 

PiCKF.RiNG k Pw:rthoud, Ltd., Lagos, W. Africa. U.K. : 42 Sackvillc Street, Manchester. 

Radcluti:, John, Ltd., Lagos, W. Africa. U.K. : Somerset House, 42 Whitworth Street, 
Mancliesler. 

Ru.ssfxl, II. B. W. & Co., Ltd., Aba, W. Africa. U.K. : Mersey Docks & Harbour 
Board Building, Pierhead, Liverpool. 

Socuri'A Italo-Adkicana, Lagos, W. Africa. 

Standard Company of NuiKKiA, Ltd., Kano, W. Africa. U.K. : Mark Lane, Station 
Buildings, London, E.C. 3. :> 

Walkden, John & Co., l/ri)., Abeokuta, W. Africa. U.K. : 80 Princess Street, Manchester. 


EXPORTERS OF CACAO AND OTHER PRODUCTS FROM 
THE GOLD COAST 

Accra Produce Syndicate, Ltd., Accra and Winnebah. U.K. : 9 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C. 2. 

E. K. Adisi, P.O. Box No. i, Accra, * > ^ 

African & Eastern Trade Corporation, Ltd., Accra, etc. U.K. : West Africa House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2., and Royal Liver Buildings, Liverpool. 

Anglo-African Corporation, Ltd., P.O. Box 185, Accra. 

Anglo-Guinea Produce Co., Ltd., Accra, etc. U.K. ; 335 Eastcheap, Ixindon, E.C. 4. 
Arbour & Stewart, Accra, etc. 

Eben. H. Brew & Co., 19a Tantrce Road (P.O. Box 59), Cape Coast. 

Cadbury Bros., Ltd., & J. S. Fry & Sons, Ltd. (B.W.W.A. Joint Buying Agency), 
Accra, etc. U.K. Bournville, England. 
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CoMPAGNiE Africaine de COMMERCE, Accra, etc. France : iz Rue de CaumRrtin, Paris. 
CoMPAGNiE Borsclaise Comptoirs Africains, Coomassie, etc. France : Bordeaux. 
CoM^AGNiE CoMMERCiALE FRANCO- AfricAne, Coomassie. France : 134 Rue Victor Hugo, 
Le Havre. • • » . 

CoMPAGNiEd^RANCAisE i 5 e l’Afrique Occidentale, Accra, etc. U.K. ; Royal Liver Building, 

> Liverpool. • , 

COMPAGNIE Generalk DE l’Afriqoe Francaise, Accra, etc. France : 4 Rue Esprit des 
Lois, Bordeaux. 

Coomassie Cocoa Co., Coomassie. 

Crombie Steedman & Co., Ltd., Accra, etc. U.K. : West Africa House, Ivingsway, 
, London, W.C. 2. , 

Dawson & Partners, Ltd., Accra, etc. U.K. : 12 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
Deldanco & C< 5 ., Ltd., Accra, etc. U.K. : 9 Mincing Lane, London, E.C. , and 8a Romford 
Place, Liverpool. 

S. Dobree & Sons, Aecra and Winnebah. U.K. : 7 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 

The Dquowaii Produci: Co., Ltd., Dodowah. 

Fred. Drugiiorn, Ltd., Accra, etc. U.K. : 85 Graeeclmreli Street, London, E.C. 3. 

A. Dyson & Co., Accra. 

English & Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies, Accra. U.K. : 100 Lemon 
Street, London, E. i. 

J. J. Fischer & Co., Ltd., Accra. U.K. : 11 Rumford Street, Liverpool. 

Frames Agency, Accra, etc. U.K. : Frame & Co., 21 Mincing Lane, London, E.C’. 3. 
Galloway, Merkh.i. & Co., J^td., Horse Road, Accra. 

Gold Coa.st Industrii*, Boundary Road, P.O. Box No. i, Accra. 

Gold Coast ’Frauers, Ltd., Plangc LJnc, James 'I'own, Accra. 

Grace Bros. & Co., Ltd., Accra. U.K. : 144 Lcadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 

Guinea Traders Association (1915), Ltd., Accra. U.K. ; 08 Borough High Street, 
London, S.E. 1. 

Hendersons (Manchester), Ltd., Accra. U.K. : 14 Au.stin Friars, London, E.C. zt 
Herschell & Co., Ltd., Accra. U.K. : 24 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 

J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Accra. U.K. ; Cadby Hall, Kensington, London, W. 14. 

Mann J^ittle & Co. (West Mrica), Ltd., Accra. U.K. : London House, 35 Crutebed 
•Friars, London, E.C. 3. 

OcANSpY^s Stores, Pagan Road, P.O. Box 217, Accra. 

Ofonkubi Syndicate, Ltd., Derby Avenue, Accra. 

Pickering & Bertiioud, Ltd., Accra. U.K. : 42 Sackvillc Street, Manchester, and Tower 
Buildings, Water Street, I.ivcrpool. 

J. D. Pickering & Co., Rumball House, Orgle Street, Accra. 

W. E. PlETERSON & Co. (H. van Hein), 8 Commercial Street, Cape Coast. 

John Radcliffk, Ltd., Accra. U.K. : 42 Whitworth Street, Manchester. 

Raw Products (Subsidiary Co. to Ncsttle & Anglo-Sw'iss Condensed Milk Co., 6-8 East- 
cheam L(yidon, E.C.), Accra. .U.K. : 15 Arthur Street, London, E.C. 4. 

. W.^USSELL 4 Co., Ltd., Winnebah and Accra, Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
Building, Pierhead, Liverpool. 

The Akwapim Farmers A.ssocution, Ltd., P.O. Box 14, New Mangoase.. 

Vasmarnet Cocoa Ltd., Accra, etc. U.K. : 46 Basinghajl Street, London, E.C. 2. 

John Walkden & Co., Ltd., Accra, etc. U.K. : Lancaster House, 80 Princess Street, 
Manchester. 



